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PREFACE 


The origins of the Pentecostal movement go back to a revival amongst the 
negroes of North America at the beginning of the present century. The enthus¬ 
iasm of these revival groups, however, quickly became institutionalized, which 
often leads in the theoretical writings of the Pentecostal movement to the use of 
conservative and rationalizing expressions and concepts. This^fodng^feml^i- 
asm in systematic forms, and especially the view that the baptism of the Spirit 
is to be recognized by the ‘initial-sign’ of speaking in tongues, became a con¬ 
stituent element in the formal structure of the Pentecostal movement, especially 
in North America. Much more important, however, for the growth of the Pente¬ 
costal movement was its ability to make use of the North Americ^ jegro’s 
faculties of understanding and communicating by way of enthusiastic spiritual 
mahif^ations to build up a co mmunit y^and fellowship. These means of com- 
municationlJhynuis~speakin^ in tongues, dreams, spontaneous forms of wor¬ 
ship) are of decisive importance mtlw Third World. Information and impulses 
are exchanged by means of a kind of ‘atmospheric communication’. Jacques 
Rossel, the President of the Basle Mission, has described this language, in a differ¬ 


ent context, as follows: Forjthe African and Asiatic truth o r untrut h lics,at^a 
more profoii^ l^ljhan for-the-wl 3 t^man.~‘irisiiot the correspondence of the 
words which concerns him, but the interior correspondence of sentiments.* 
Sinlilarly, Emil G. Leonard, in his study of Brazilian Protestantism, affirms that 
for many Brazilian Protestants the age of the book is followed by the age of the 
Spirit, an expression which deno tes the same as Rossel’s phras e ‘correspondence 
of ^nfiments’. The Baptisttfi^logian Harvey Cox follows McLuhan in believ¬ 
ing that the post-literary age has begun for t heJWest-as^well. Th e age of bo oks 
and the newspaper as t he most im portant means of c ommunicatio nj^ast. But 
what does this signify for Protestantism, the religion of the book par excellence ? 
According to Harvey Cox it means the re duction of Protesta ntism-to-4:he ever 
decreasing minmig?_pf^aders, unless- it makes room-within 4 tself-for-other 
means of copimunication. ^ 


The continuous spread of the Pentecostal movement in many countries must 
be interpreted as the dis ^ery of new m eans of communication in a specific 
soci al field, which can be cl^rly defined for each Pentecostal group. T HuTwhen 
in Chile, Brazil and other countries it has more adherents than all other Pro¬ 
testants, when in France and Russia, Nigeria and South Africa it is far and 
away the most rapidly growing religious group, and when even the intel¬ 
lectuals of Europe and America rediscover with its aid long buried levels of 
human existence, it is not surprising that Roman Catholic theologians and 
sociologists and even atheist anthropologists and experts in African studies are 
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beginning to take an interest in the phenomenon. European theologians, 
however, have been the last - what else could one expect ? - to enter the dialogue, 
^hey differ in their judgment on the Pentecostal movement. Some see in it a 
return to the charismatic church of primitive Christianity. Others believe it 
displays demonic imitations of the true life of the Spirit. Most regard it as 
mental overactivity, or as an illusion essential to the lives of some people, which 
should not be resisted but ignored. Most observers stand somewhere between 
these three positions. Those who are familiar with the movement are more 
reserved in their evaluation, because sweep ing judgments on a movem ent which 
constantly changes and displays wide differences between one country and 
another, and one-group anianother^-can hardly be just. 

For some time the World Council of Churches has also joined in the dis¬ 
cussion. The major ity of the-churches of the Third-World-do no^belong to. the 
WGC, and many of the non-member churches are of the Pentecostal t3rpe. On 
the other hand the WCC has recognized that the absence of the churches of the 
Third World makes it illusory to describe itself as a world councils Thus there 
were profound inherent reasons why at the Assembly at Uppsala in 1968 a 
representative of the Pentecostal movement, as well as the observer from the 
V Roman Catholic church, should speak at a plenary session. On this occasion 
the Pentecostal speaker pointed out that it was i^ces^^forihe-Pfintecostal 
movement and ecumenical movement to get to know eachjDther better. 

'yt This is the purpose of the present book. But to make the Ecumenical nao ve- 
ment and the Pentecostal movement better knog m to each other is not a sim ple 
matter. How can one present in a book - the means of conununication of 
Prot^antism - a movementjyhose main characteristic is not verbal agreement 
but correspondence of sentiment^This difference in l evels of comniunication 
has given rise oil both sides to many misleading pictures ofthe^er. Much 
patience and endurance are necessary (from the reader too!) to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish accurately, across differences of language, both factual differences and 
I factual agreements. Both movements have much in common. Both are movements, 
1 Both wish to renew the church from within. Both consist of numerous denomina- 
1 tions with differences that are sometimes considerable. 

^ This study does not gloss over the differences between different Pentecostal 
groups. Some friends from the Pentecostal movement will not fail to comment 
that the choice is one-sided and inappropriate, although the whole work has 
been written in constant dialogue with the Pentecostal movement. When 
baptismal rites or washings of feet are described - and these play an important 
role in some Pentecostal groups - they will say in dismay: we have never seen 
anything like that. They will rub their eyes in amazement at many of the state¬ 
ments they see and say: I have never heard anything like that in our church and J 
have been thirty years in the Pentecostal church. But it is not possible to draw the 
conclusion: What I, as a member or pastor of the Pentecostalnm vement, do not 
know, jo es n ot exist.. One of the tasks of this ecumenical book is to discover with 
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Pentecostds the rich variety of the Pentecostal movement. Thus no specific ex¬ 
pression of Prentecostal faith can be put forward as rt^terpretat^ of the Bible. 

Finally, with regard to the mention of more extreme and more recent Pente¬ 
costal revivals, these may not be neglected, even if they are often quite small a ^ J 
groups. In many countries the Pentecostal movement has been and is being ^ 
ignored by opponents on account of its relatively small size. At the beginning of 
its development it was dismissed with a reference to extreme utterances and the 
small numbers of its adherents. No one can tell whether the LatterJLain. move¬ 
ment or the apostolic type of Pentecostal belief may not yet develop into a great 
revival movement. Other Pentecostals should not cold shoulder these groups, 
on the grounds that they do not - as is said in an incomprehensible misunder¬ 
standing of the situation - belong to the ‘official’ Pentecostal movement, because 
anyone who has to describe himself as ‘official’ - and there is no supreme 
international body in the Pentecostal movement - cannot protest if another 
Pentecostal group regards itself as more genuinely Pentecostal, as a more official 
Pentecostal movement. 


The differences between individual groups are by no means unimportant. 

A Canadian Pentecostal, H. H. Barber, says himself: 

In the city of Winnipeg are people who claim to be Pentecostal who are hyper- ■ 

Calvinists [i.e. they hold a strict doctrine of predestination], some who are 
strong Arminians [i.e. they hold that man has free will]; some who look upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity as a pagan superstition [the so-called ‘Jesus 
Only’ groups], others who are staunchly Trinitarian; some who believe in ^ 
baptismal regeneration, others who deny any regenerative virtue of baptism, f 
Some cherish a rabid type of independence, others are loyal to the require- / 
ment of ordered denominational affiliation. 


The differences must be interpreted not only theologically, but also in terms 
of social psy cholo^ . But what is the common^ctqp? Most Pentecostals would 


say thattHedistinguishing feature is the expenence of the baptism of the Spirit 
with the ‘initial ^ sign of s peaking in tongues!*_Thus this book includes as Pente¬ 
costals all the ^oups^sffio~pfbfess~^least two religious crisis e xperien ces (i. 
bap tism or rebir th; 2. the ba ptism of the Spirit), the second being subsequent 
to and different from the first one, an^fi^second usually, but not always,Jbeing 
associated with speaking in tohgu^*^^ W ^ 

But in their own account of them^elygSf^Pentecostals have a tendency to deny 
that groups which represent a type of Pentecostal belief and worship different 
from their own belong to the Pentecostal movement at all. Depending upon what 
kind of Pentecostal is criticizing this book, the Church of God (Cleveland), the 
Latter Rain movement or the independent South African churches will be re¬ 
garded as wrongly included in an account of the Pentecostal movement. By an ob¬ 
jective account of the Pentecostal movement most Pentecostals mean an account 
written from the point of view of the present day - not necessarily the original - 
belief and practice predominating in their own group. These writers have a 
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perfect right to make a value judgment in their own writings, and to describe 
particular Pentecostals as marginal groups and others as main-stream groups. But 
,they need to be aware that they are u^g as a standard the practice and doctrin e 
of their^o™ group (an awareness which is equally to be desired in the studies of 
^■^other denominations producedjiLmost of the so=called histQri<Ldiu^^ 

In choosing^uotations I have been guided by the following principles. In 
Part I: History, confessions of faith are quoted as fully as space permitted. In 
Part II: Belief and Practice, I have first described the average opinion of the 
majority. But for the sake of ecumenical responsibility the views of minorities 
who hold a different position have not been overlooked. For reasons of space, 
however, I have had to limit myself to an account of a few characteristic views. 

I have not made improvements on the language of Pentecostals, not only be¬ 
cause of their unintentional humour, but out of respect for the spontaneity of 
Pentecostal statements. 

To assist interested scholars (and also Pentecostals who may complain the 
quotations have been taken out of context) to check the academic material, the 
quotations in their original language, the original Sitz im Leben and the context 
of individual quotations, I give the references to my Handbuch der Pfingst^- 
yiewegung^ in which the material can be found under the appropriate heading. 

A note on the translation: this English translation is based on the German 
text. But this has been revised, and the account brought up to date. Similarly 
quotations from Swiss or German sources have sometimes been replaced by the 
equivalent English or American document. Two chapters on Switzerland and 
one chapter on Germany have been replaced by three chapters on the British 
Pentecostal movement. Similarly the French translation will include an account 
of the French and Congolese Pentecostal movements (including the important 
Kimbanguist church). 

Where the footnotes give a source in a foreign language, the translation has 
been made either from the original or a German version made or quoted by the 
author. References to English sources are either to the English original or to the 
translation named. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to record my thanks to the following: my teacher. 
Professor Fritz Blanke, who gave valuable encouragement and advice in the 
early stages of this book, and whose early death is a great loss; the many Pente¬ 
costals who have so readily supplied me with written and verbal information; 
the colleagues mentioned by name in the preface to my handbook; the trans¬ 
lator, Mr R. A. Wilson, for his sensitive translation; my publishers for their 
willingness to take on so large a work; and last but not least my wife, who not 
only wrote and filed innumerable letters, but also put up with numerous con¬ 
versations at home on the subject of the Pentecostal movement. 

Geneva and Birmingham 
1968/1971 



PART ONE 


History 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I 


Pentecost Outside ‘Pentecost’: 
Speaking with Tongues in the Traditional 
Churches of America 


Rabbi Jacob Rabinowitz belonged to an old rabbinic family. For seventeen 
generations his ancestors had been rabbis. When Rabinowitz began to discover 
the truth of the New Testament, he felt like a traitor. He was afraid to become a 
‘converted Jew’ - terrible word! The proud history of a rabbinic tradition 
reaching back over the centuries came into conflict with the words of the rabbi 
Jesus of Nazareth, Rabinowitz had become a disciple of this rabbi, but a secret 
disciple with a guilty conscience. In the summer of i960 a friend invited him to 
a service of the Assemblies of God (see ch. 3) in Pasadena, Texas. He accepted 
the invitation reluctantly. It was a typical Pentecostalist service: easy hymns 
and choruses, in harmony and sung with enthusiasm, accompanied by a 
Hammond organ and a pianist who improvised jazz-like rhythms and arpeggios 
during pauses in the tunes. The congregation clapped their hands in time with 
the tunes and ventilated their joy in spontaneous testimony. After a short 
address, the evangelist invited anyone present who had a personal problem to 
kneel on the red carpet in front of the altar step to receive the blessing of the 
congregation. 

Jacob Rabinowitz longed to be able to lay down the burden of his demanding 
double life. He knelt down with others in front of the altar. When the preacher 
asked him what his particular problem was he could not reply. ‘That’s all right,’ 
replied the preacher, ‘God knows what your needs are better than you know 
yourself.’ And he invited the congregation to pray for Rabinowitz ‘in the spirit’. 
Several men left their seats, came up to Rabinowitz and laid their hands on his 
head and shoulders. Others stood round the kneeling men and inclined their 
heads in prayer. Then they all began to pray together, some in English, others 
in tongues. 
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Suddenly Rabinowitz stood up and asked with tears in his eyes, ‘Which one 
of you is Jewish ?’ No one answered. ‘Which one of you knows me ? You’ll 


r 



forgive me: I don’t recognize you,’ Still no answer. 

Now the whole church became silent. ‘It came from right here, behind me,’ 
the rabbi pointed out. ‘Just exactly where you’re standing,’ he said to one of the 
men, ‘Are you Jewish ?’ 

‘Me?’ The man smiled. ‘My name’s John Gruver. I’m Irish,’ ‘That’s the 
voice,’ said Rahinowitz, ‘but tell me where you learned to speak Hebrew so well,’ 

‘I don’t know a word of it,’ replied Gruver. ‘That’s where you’re wrong,’ 
retorted Rabinowitz, ‘because you were speaking Hebrew just now.’ And how 
did you know my name and the name of my father ? You said in perfect Hebrew, 
“I have dreamed a dream that you will go into the big populated places and 
there you will preach. The ones who have not heard will understand you 
because you, Jacob, son of Rabbi Ezekiel, come in the fullness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” ’ 

This incident, described by the well-known American journalist Jolm L. 
Sherrill,^ raises a number of different questions: Wh at is the explanation of 
speaking with tongues and what is its theol ogical sj gnifignce ? Do we have here 
a revival of the phenomenon of which Paul says, ‘Thus, tongues are a sign not 
for believers but fot-unbelievers....’ (I Cor. 14.22) ? We shaU have to return to 


these questions later.® 

First, however, we must put the incident described above and similar events, 
which have led to a i^iscovery of the gift of speaking with tongue^ in the 
traditional churches of America, into .their historical context. 


I, The Origin of the Pentecostal Movement within the American Churches^ 

V A variety of impulses led to the recovery of the experience of baptism in the 
Spirit with speaking m tongues* in the traditional churches of America. It is 
very difficult to discover the extent of the revival and its sources, as many cler^ 
and members of congregations who speak with tongues keep quiet about ilj, 
partly through natural restraint and partly because they are afraid of sanctions 
from the church authorities.* Among such unknown sources of revival would 
be, for example, the Latvian Lutherans who endgratedjoAmerica^ the basis 
of a prophecy, and the Catholic Apostolic Christians* who are scattered among a 

number of churches in America.® i 

The known sources of revival at the beginning of the nineteen-sixties are. 


(a) The van Nuys revival 

A young Anglican couple had received the baptism of the Spirit with speaking 
in tongues at an alliance meeting. From then on they surprised the vicar of their 
Anglican church by regular tithing - i.e. givmg ten per cent of income to the 
church - and vigorous participation. His one fear was that they were in danger 
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of becoming fanatics. To sober them down, he introduced them to another 
couple. Thereupon these, too, experienced the baptism of the Spirit. The 
astonished vicar told his superior. Father Bennett, about the affair. But now he, 
too, began to pray for the baptism of the Spirit. Seven hundred members of his 
congregation, among them aJPh.D. and a brain surgeon, thereupon spughtand 
found the experience of Spirit baptism.^ Among them was Mrs Jean Stone, 
wife of a director of Lockheed. Though she assiduously prayed in the way that 
is required in the Anglican church, went to all the services and gave a good 
deal of money to the church, she ‘felt a void in my life, which nothing but more 
of him could filF.® Because she was a woman she could not be ordained in the 
Anglican church, because she was a mother she could not become an Anglican 
nun and because her husband had no vocation to the mission field, she could 
not become a missionary. So she saw no possibility of active work in the church. 
But when^shej as filled with the HolyLSpirit. she saw that it was not her 
destiny to waste her life with aimless conversations at parties with the ‘high 
society* of California. Her home became a meeting place for clergjr and lai^ 
from the upper levels of society^® who sought the baptism of tfc Spirit She 
herself gave lectures to Pentecostals and non-Pentecostals about Spirit baptism; 
PenteeostSls^o had long sought the baptism of the Spirit in Pentecostal prayer 
times received it when this Anglican laid her hands on them, though they had 
been told that the PentecpstaLejqjerience.was y^iy hard to have out5ide_the- 
Pentecostal movement. Some of these Pentecostals later came to the Anglican 
eucharist, the quiet congregational devotion of which caused them to come 
over to the Anglican church. 

Jean Stone summed up the result of the baptism of the Spirit in the following 
way: it broug ht a deeper unde rstanding^fj he love of God, a d esire to reacLthe 
Bible; experience of the baptism of the Spiritmade aayone -who had.not prev-- 
iously believed in the infallibility of Scripture into an ‘Anglu^n fundament^t’; 
it brou^f^ deeper recognition of sin, power to testify and power to-pray-with 
the sick.1^ 

The speaking with tongues brought about tensions in the community which 
caused the vicar, Dennis J. Bennett, to retire.^® But the revival could not be 
halted, and spread all over America and indeed to Europe.^^ A United Pro¬ 
testant pastor, A. Bittlinger, and a number of other observers^® describe charis¬ 
matic services within the church whose solemn beauty was deeply impressive. 
Contrary to their expectations, they heard no hand-clapping, no sighing and no 
interspersed exclamations. The advocates of this revival are agreed that it is 

a spiritual movement that is defrosting a frigid church;... that is converting 
cocktail Christians into tithers; that is relaxing stiff-necked Pharisees con¬ 
firmed in the faith but finned in a past experience long dead; that is rocking 
the chairs of worldly bishops who make investigations in order to control the 
Holy Spirit; that metamorphoses social butterflies into spiritual dynamos.^® 

Occasionally children, too, were invited to receive the baptism of the Spirit. 
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Dr John Alexander Mackay, at one time President of the famous Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, said: ‘If it is a choice between the uncouth life of the 
Pentecostals and the aesthetic death of the older churches, I for one choose 
uncouth life.’^^ The outbreak of speaking with tongues in Anglican and high- 
church Lutheran and Reformed churches does, however, make such an alter¬ 
native superfluous. 

(b) ^Full Gospel Business Men^^^ 

Many ministers of traditional churches were made aware of the Pentecostals 
and their message by the television broadcasts of Oral Roberts, the healing 
campaigns of T. L. Osborn, W. Branham and others, by the rapid growth of 
the Pentecostal communities, by the evangelization of drug addicts^® and by 
intermediary organizations like the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship 
International (FGBMFI). Despite vigorous criticism, the mass meetings 
made many ministers wonder why the churches were unsuccessful in interesting 
the ‘little people’, the blue- and white-collar workers, in their services. At the 
banquets of the ‘Full Gospel Business Men’ they were brought together with 
Pentecostals in a context that fitted their place in society. In seeking thus to 
move sociologically beyond the stage of the sect, the Pentecostals made con¬ 
version very much easier, and as a result many ministers took over Pentecostal 
ideology a ^expe rience uncritically. 

The FGBMFi mentioned in the preceding paragraph is a lay organizatipn. 
It includeTbusiness men - the leading managers are very rich industrialists - 
who have set as their goal the evangejizatio n of the world and the spreading of 
the message o^he baptisnuoLthe^Spirit and-the 4 iealing-©f-the-sidfj-as~this is 
understood by_ Pentecostal healing-evangelists, in non-Pentecostal-circles. It was 
founded by the Armenian_A merica n Demos-Shakarian; he himself did not 
want to become a preacher, but appointed evangelists who seemed to him to 
be promising, paid their expenses and remunerated them generously. He re¬ 
garded this as a contribution towards the building of the kingdom of God befit¬ 
ting a great industrialist. Evidently the resolution of the Assemblies of God not 
to accept those who were not full-time pastors into their regional leadership®®! 
contributed considerably to the expansion of this lay organization. This also 
explains the polemic which appears every now an^then against the clericalism 
developing in the Assemblies of God. Only become members of the 

FGBMFI; no preachers can be elected to^^Ieading circles, although they 
appear regularly at the conferences and banquets of the FGBMFI. 

The ‘Full Gospel Business Men’ can claim credit for having gained a hearing 
for the healing evangelists®^ in the non-Pentecostal churches and in the Anglican 
Order of Saint Luke.®® It played a decisive part in financing the newly-founded 
Pentecostal Oral Roberts university in Tulsa, Oklahoma - one of the most 
modem in the world.®® Its conferences have been addressed by Oral Roberts, 
Reformed and Lutheran pastors, Roman Catholic priests, William Branham 
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and Billy Graham, Adventists, Methodists and Baptists. The fellowship has 
formed groups all over the world. However, the European director, Adolf 
Guggenbuhl, together with the European branch, has broken off from the 
international Centre in Los Angeles. 

The organization has made a decisive contribution towards the spreading of 
Pentecostal ideas all over the world, Arthe^same time it is critical of the 
Pentecostal denominations for their (sociologically conditioned) narrow¬ 
mindedness and the clericalism of their preachers. The preachers of the Pen¬ 
tecostal movement, on the other hand, accuse the organization of being moulded 
in its structure and methods of propaganda by woddly-businesi iefficiencv and n ot 
by the guidance~of~thenSpirit7^ In fact the overwhelming optimism of these ^ 
business men, not only reminiscent of the Old Testament but also t)rpically 
American, is quite incomprehensible to the European reader, as for example t 
when it is said that the person who is full of the Holy Spirit will prove more 
successful in business, make better tractors and automobiles than his com¬ 
petitors, live in a finer house and, if he is a footballer, score more goals than the 
person who is not converted or is not baptized with the Spirit.^^ 

(r) The influence of David f Du Plessis 

By his witness, Da vid J. Du Plessis, a South African descenda nt of exil ed 
H ugenots^ and a leading funSionafy~iir-th^'^outlr:Affi^ 3 Lpostolk^ 

Mission,?^ for a long time General Secretary of the World Pentecostal Con¬ 
ferences, co-worker with the healing evangelists and advocate of ecumenical 
contacts between the Pentecostal movement, the World Council of Churches 
and traditional churches, has communicated the experience and the doctrine of 
the baptism of the Spirit to many non-Pentecostals. He has talked with partici¬ 
pants at a number of ecumenical conferences^® and with senior Catholic dig¬ 
nitaries at the Vatican Council. Although he fia3_Jieyer Jiad_.an-a€ademic_^^ pj^ 
theolo gical education, he has jecture d at many Americ an universities and sem- 
^jriariesT^® All this has corrected the picture heldby many theologians and parish 
clergy of the narrow-minded sectarian that they had thought a Pentecostal 
preacher to be. He reports , a steadi jy^ increasing inte rest in the baptism of the 
Spirit, not within fundamentalist churches and communities, buFin the liberal >]- 
churches and the member churches 7 )TtKrWoTld Council.®^ 

The Swedish Pentecostal leader Lewi Pethrus®® and the leadership of the 
Assemblies of God®® have repudiated Du Plessis’ attempts at ecumenical com¬ 
munication. It seems that the Assemblies of God were chagrined because the 
Holy Spirit had used this false channel and not extended the baptism of the 
Spirit to the traditional churches by means of the official committees of the ^ , 

Assemblies of God. In 1962 Du Plessis wa ^isfcUowshipped from the As sem- J/ 

blies of God because of his contacts with fhe \^rld-Council of CImrches. Donald / 

Gee, however, supported him.®* 
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(d) Roman Catholic Pentecostalism 

Since 1962, individual Catholics, laity and priests, had taken part in meetings 
of the Tull Gospel ^ellmvship* and in so doing had also experienced and taken 
over PentecosSTspirituality.®® The breakthrough did not come, however, until 
1966/67: 

Several Catholic laymen, all members of the faculty of Duquesne University 
in Pittsburg, were drawn together in a period of deep prayer and discussion 
about the vitality of their faith life ... Not satisfied with a life of ivory tower 
scholarship, they concerned themselves with the problems of renewal in the 
Church ... In recent years they had been involved in the liturgical and 
ecumenical movements, with civil rights, and with the concerns of world 






The most prominent people in this group of Catholic intellectuals were the 
Ranaghans, a married couple with academic theological training. At the end of 
i9661they f^dlh^ story of the Pentecostal evangelist David^Wilkerson, who 
had proved prayer and the gifts of the Spirit to be the most effective means of 
fighting against the teenage drug problem.®’ John Sherrill’s account of the 
charismatic revival®® within the Protestant churches made them curious to 
make its acquaintance at first hand. Through William Lewis, an Anglican rector, 
they came into contact with an ecumenical charismatic prayer group. Soon they 
received the gift of speaking with tongues. The revival spread fromJDuquesne 
via Notre Dame Uni versity a Uoyer_America. The movement is said already to 
include io,'obb"CStholics.®® St John’s Abbey, Collegeville (Minnesota) com¬ 
missioned the Benedictine Kilian McDonnell to investigate the revival and its 
roots, and this has led to a series of noteworthy publications both about the 
Pentecostal denominations and about the Roman Catholic Pentecostals.^® 

V The prayer meetings of the Catholic Pentecostals ‘shattered the “economic- 
^privation” theory that had routinely been set forth as an “explanation” of the 
older, classical Pentecostalism’. ^^ It was not the uneducated but the intellectuals ^ 
no t the uncritic al but the critical exegetes ^ not frustrated Puritans J aut-Ouit^ 
normaLChristians who took part in these meetings. There is not only speaking 
in tongues but critical discussion of theological and social problems; not only 
the singing of hymns but the composition of new hymns, not only praying, but 
eating, drinking and smoking. 

The Catholics concede that this revival movement has its roots outside the 
Catholic church. Although Edward O’Connor tolerates no doubt about the 
sound Catholic theology behind it, he asks the question, 

Is it conceivable that the Holy Spirit should be more operative in certain 
other Churches (viz. the Pentecostal) than in that Church which alone is 
held to be fully authentic, and that the latter could receive from the fornier 
a new influx of the gifts of the Spirit ? I 
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His answer is: 

This my be (^*s way of demonstrating to members of the Church that he 
alone is sovereign Lord, and that all institutions and hierarchs on earth, even 
in the Chmch, are nothing but instruments and ministers ... Wejieed. to 3 
have it demonstratedjfor jis j^t God’s action transcends the action of the 
Church as well^ all human calculatic^^ —^ 

Although the Pentecostal Evangel of the Assemblies of God is of the opinion 
that the Vatican Council ‘produced so little worthy of note*," it must be realized 
that a charismatic movement like that described above could hardly have laid 
claim to so much freedom as it enjoys at present without the decrees of the 
Council. As the Decree on the apostolate of the laity lays stress on the necessity 
of charismata for the whole people of God,^* the movement has so far aroused 
no fundamental criticism even among the American bishops. In the ‘Report 
of the Committee on Doctrine o f the National Confer ence of CathoUc Bishops’ 
on The . Pentecostal Move ment in the Catholic CEurelr in-the-U.S.A.’ they 
merely asserted: ~ 

1. The movement appeared to be theologically sound; 

2. There were dangers involved in it; 

3. They wished that more priests would get involved in it.** 

The theology of this movement, which is only just beginning to develop, is j 
substantially different from that of the Pentecostal denominations, as it is from / 
that of the charismatic movement within the Protestant church. It is closest-, / 
to the Jheologyjof the. charismatic-movement-wiriHa-&e-Germa n churches"/ 
and the free church Mulheim Association of Christian Fellowships." The 
Pentecostals who hitherto have seen the Catholic church simply as a prefigure- 
ment of the ‘great whore’" are puzzled by the combination of spirituality and 
freedom (smoking and drinking), prayer and critical exegesis, which is so un¬ 
characteristic of their own denominations. It is no coincidence that apart from 
some notes" there had been no mention of the Pentecostal re vival in 
Catholic church in the Pentecostal Evangel u p to the^id^ f 1^69._ 


ai-M 






2. A Summary of the Doctrine of the Pentecostal Movement mthin the 

Churches 

{a) Baptism of the Spirit 

In contrast to the Catholic Pentecostals, the greater part of the Pentecostal 
movement within the Protestant churches seems to have taken over the Pente¬ 
costal doctrine of the two sorts of Christians, those who have been baptized 
in the Spirit and those who have not.®® The former are qualified by speaking 
with tongues. A difference is also made between speaking with tongues as a 
sign of the baptism of the Spirit (which is received by all those who are baptized 
with the Spirit) and speaking with tongues as a gift of the Spirit which is acquired 
only by certain persons.®^ Jean gtnne wrotejn -a.-c1ftrgyfTiflTt:^ 
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You stated, ‘I have learned that not everyone has the same initiaiexgerr^e.* 
If you mean by that that they do not all need to speak with other tongues to 
be filled with the Holy Spirit, I must confess that I do not agree with you. 
I am well aware that God is omnipotent and can do an)rthing. But I feel that 
He normally operates in an orderly, fathomable and practicable fashion.®^ 


i 



A similar view is put forward in the Blessed Trinity Society’s pamphlet Why 
Tongues^ Why Divisions?: 

If we only wish to perform the barest minimum essential for life everlasting, 
then once we have repented of our sins and accepted Jesus Christ as our 
personal Saviour, we may live and obtain life eternal. But how much more 
there is for the serious Christian! How much more rewarding is the life of 
commitment and service a dedicated Child of God may participate in .. 

^ For surely the unknown tongue is the initial, audible evidence of the infilling 
of the Holy Spirit.®^ 


The Anglicau rector mentioned earlier, Dennis J. Bennett, wrote: 

Thus in many places the New Testament explicitly and implicitly makes it 
clear that there is a ‘baptism in the Holy Spirit’ that is to be distinguished 
from the ‘baptism of repentance’.®® 


In the New Testament, the expectation was that a person should be converted 
and baptized and thereupon experience the baptism of the Spirit. Today in 
churches which practise confirmation, he is expected to be converted (in theory, 
if not in practice), be baptized and receive the laying on of hands, 

but not to have any recognizable experience of the Holy Spirit, nor mani¬ 
festation of the same. The New Testament rule has become the exception: 

) the New Testament exception has become the rule. Is it any wonder thkt 
there is confusion with regard to confirmation } And confusion will remain 
until enough people experience the Holy Spirit with recognizabkpow^to 
make_the-theologians^take notice.®® 

We can pass over the journalistic polemics in the American press. Eyien 
the pastoral letter by the Anglican bishop of California, James A. Pike,®^ does 
not seem to me to be very helpful. Certainly we must agree with Pike when he 
tries to understand speaking with tongues as a natural phenomenon and when 
he points to the difficult problems which are presented by the dogmatics which 
are borrowed from the classical Pentecostals. But what does Pike have to say 
about the right use of speaking with tongues? Nothing! One can see all too 
clearly the anxiety of the church leader at a phenomenon which he does not 
understand. 

.. On the other hand, the Lutheran pastor Larry Christenson asserts, ‘The^ure 
. r,: ,v f or abuse is not disu se,_but proper^use’^® Christenson stresses strongly the 
' f significance of speaking with tongues for pers onal praver life a nd has found in 
it a source of spiritual refreshment alongside his st renuous in telkctual daily 
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work. He refuses to accept that speaking with tongues is the only sign of the 
baptism of the Spirit, but because he believes that it is essential for the pray er 
life of eveiy ^ristian, he g ives suggestions as to how it might be achieved. 

I** oTdiFtospeak in tongues, you must quit speaking in any other language 
which you know, for you cannot speak two languages at once. After you have 
come to the Lord with prayers and petitions in your native tongue, lapse into 
silence and resolve to speak not a syllable of any language you have learned. 

Focus your thoughts on Christ. Then simply lift up your voice and speak out 
confidently, m the faith that the Lord will take the sound which you give Him, 
and shape it into a language.®® 

Because of his social background he discourages 

the copying of any set traditions, customs or mannerisms (of the Pente- 
costals) in our prayer groups. We have nothing against these traditions 
from other Christian groups, but we don’t feel they are essential to the 
manifestation of the gifts of the Spirit. It is unnatural for our people to pray 
in loud voices, or frequently to intersperse another person’s prayer with 
‘Amen’, ‘Hallelujah’ ‘Praise the Lord’.®® 

Following the final conclusions of the report of the American Lutheran Church 
on speaking with tongues,®^ he enjoins: 

^en a pereon feels that this experience is not for him, that the Holy Spirit 
is working in his life in other ways, that is his decision, and there should be 
no implication that he is ‘less of a Christian’ than someone who speaks in 
tongues. The person who speaks in tongues is ‘not better than someone else. ^ 
but better thanTiThimself \ras before’.®® A s iiuhe last resort it is nnr a 
tion concerned with the way of salvation, we believe as a community that we 
ought to take still more time to acquire wisdom and maturity before we 
talk about it to our children (in instruction).®® 

An Anglican assistant priest who was also a physicist in the research division 
of a chemical undertaking attempted to make as it were a scientific psychological 
investiption of his own speaking with tongues and came to the conclusion: 

‘Spe aking in tongues is prayer .’®* Another Anglican points to the long under- 
esdimted significance oTtK^emotional element for the spiritual and religious 
health of men: 

I do believe that the Church must cease to deprecate the emotional element 
in religion, for the matter is truly important, and simple will power is not 
su fficient to meet j t_Since becoming aware of psychological factors in life r 

some ten years ago, I have had occasion to observe how often those who trust 
primarily in institutional theories of religion break down emotionally. And 
many of those who do not break live lives of intense and tortured emotional 
repression. In fact, the very objection to ‘emotionalism’ we hear so often is a 
qmiptom in many cases of severe emotional repression and strain. We must 
include that trust in and adherence to an ecclesiastical system cannot, of 
itself, bring that salvation of which St Paul spoke, and which Jesus offered.®® 


OlM , 
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It is difficult to say how far the writings of Mrs J. E. Stiles are representative of 
the Pentecostal movement within the American church. They give similar 
counsel to Christenson’s aids towards receiving the Holy Spirit, but contrast 
these with the usual practice of the Assemblies of God, a fact which indicates 
thorough acquaintance with the Pentecostal tarrying meetings. Mrs Stiles 
attacks the Pentecostal preachers who are not in a position to impart to members 
of their communities the baptism of the Spirit and speaking with tongues. 


The Full Gospel movement has today in its ranks literaUy thousands of such 
people over the world. You meet them everywhere you go, if you make any 
inquiry along this line. They will no longer seek the Holy Spirit because they 
have been disappointed so many times .. 


asserts that what is taught in the Pentecostal movement, especially in 
groups with a three-sta ge way of salv ation, sim ply is nottm e - thatJtheJhaptism 




of the'Spirit is, only given to the believer when he ia.ready for it. Receiving the 
baptism of the Spirit and speaking with tongues areja n act of will on the part 
of the_belieyer,„so_that he no longer wants to__speak in his mothejrjongue. 
The fruit of t he Spirit and the gift of the Spirit can grow almost independently 
of one another and are not constantly to be associated with each other.®® 

She pertinently describes the normal testimony of a Pentecostal at one of the 
annual camp meetings: 


I came to camp meeting last year feeling very much down in spirits, but the 
third night I was here the power of God came down in a wonderful way, and 
I got gloriously re-filled. I spoke with other tongues for an hour and a half, 
and it was such a wonderful refreshing. I really lived in another world for a 
solid week. It seemed as if I hardly touched the ground, I was so lost in God 
and heavenly things. About that time we had to go home, and I began the 
daily round of duties that kept me busy from morning till night. Well, it 
just seemed that I was so busy with cooking, and washing and sewing, and 
added to that, the tying up of cut fingers, and kissing of bumped heads, that 
I didn’t have much time to read my Bible, or pray as I should. Little by little 
the joy seemed to slip away, and it wasn’t long before I felt as if I was in a 
spjrituaLdesert^Lwas so dried up and so hungry. How I have been looking 
forward for months to this year’s cam p meeting so th at I c ould . be JU lcd-again^ 
Well, last night it came, and Oh! fiow the glory poured down on me. I surely 
feel like a new person today. I spoke in other tongues for hours, and words 
can’t express how wonderful it was. Heaven really came down, and flooded 
my heart to overflowing. Praise the Lord for His wonderful goodness to me.®® 


Mrs^Stiles remarks that this same person will experience the same regression 
^ again in a few weeks, and that after a few repetitions of the cycle of heavenly 
f/ joy and barren desolation will perhaps lose all interest in these camp meetings, 

^ in prayer and in the Bible. T^she sees as a principaLproblgnLQfJBent^^^^ 

pastoral care. 
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Her suggestion for a solution to the problem is unusual. Instead of saying, 
like Luther, ‘Baptizatus sum^ instead of relying, like the Catholics, on the 
sacrament or trusting, like the Reformed, on the word of preaching, the Pente¬ 
costal is to say: ‘There, in that baptism of the Spirit and speaking with tongues, 

God’s Spirit has come to me objectively. Quite independently of what I know ^ 
feel or experience: this one fact remains unshakable.’ This position might be ^ 
called a kind of sacramentalism of speaking with tongues. 

Mrj Stile s, rightly describes the trag edies that arise from the Pentecostal 
doctrine that the_Holy„SpMtcaa.onfe^^mejnto_puri^ 

1. The most upright Christians never receive the baptism of the Spirit, 
because they know themselves well enough to be aware that they can 
never regard themselves as purified. 

2. Those who receive the baptism of the Spirit automatically rise to a 
higher class of Christians, whereas 

3. those who have not received the baptism of the Spirit seem to be Christians 
of an inferior quality. 

4. This often results in the arrogance of those who have received the baptism 
of the Spirit. 

5. Therefore it must now be said of the Pentecostal preachers that those 
baptized with the Spirit who later have an excessive opinion of themselves 
have not reaUy been baptized by the Spirit of God, even if they have 
already spoken in tongues: they have only been anointed by the Spirit, 

and this wU be followed later by a true filling with the Holy Spirit. , i] 

6. A recognition of this will discourage the best Pentecostal preachers from ^ 

ever preaching about the baptism of the Spirit. 

7. Baptism of the Spirit wrongly becomes a goal, instead of a means. 


In contrast to the Protestant charismatic movement within the church, 
the parallel Catho lic movem ent rejects the ‘methodology of fundam entahsm ’. 
To quote Ranaghan again: ~ 

Too often in the past Christians experiencing baptism in the Holy Spirit 
have adopted not only the cultural environment of denominational Pente- 
costalism but also the thought categories of the fundamentalist milieu. 

The denominational Pentecostals are not of course to be criticized for their 
fundamentalism. Presumably it is part of their social milieu.’® Nevertheless, it 
see^ necessary to Ranaghan that, in so far as P^tecost is really an experience 
of the whole^urchmidjtmt the doctrine of a particulaFgroup^ itfim the ch^ch, 
the chansmatiG-dcment-shoul2^fieL.approaclied-4n-theological discussion frorn 
different standpoints, including that of critical exegesis.’^ 

It follows from this that the charismata must not be regarded as something 
supernatural. As in the charismatic movement within the German church,’^ 
community casework, journalism’® and run-of-the-mill administration’^ can 
therefore also be regarded as charismata. 
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. It is only logical that the concept of ‘baptism in the Holy Spirit’ should be 

used with restraint . This concept has been borrowed fro m fund a m entalist 
Pftntffrnstals Awhn-dnn’ t have the sacra mental t heologym eeded-tO-relateiLtothe 
whole context of .water baptism’,’® Cathnliccharismatic theology must therefo re 
speak of a^renewal of-the receiving-ofthe-Spirit rathenihaiwjf aninitiatiQiLint^ 
th^Kfepfthe_Spjrit.’« 1 











(i) Spirit and sacrament 

One of the brightest aspects of this charismatic revival is the recognition that a 
Uturgy rooted in the past of the church, an Anglican, Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic understanding of the sacraments, need not necessary conflict with a 
charismatic understanding of the Spirit. On the contrary, in a hierarchically, 
liturgically and sacramentally ‘protected’ church far more room can be accorded 
to the r harismata than in Pentecostal communities with no tradition or in 
unliturgical fellowship groups. Lutheran, Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy 
testify unanimously that the ministry of the altar and liturgy have become a 
need and an experience after their baptism with the Spirit: 

When it seems that one can know God’s nearness and love to such depth 
foUowii^ the baptism of the Holy Spirit, why these forms.. , ? Why have 
moments of quiet, when one’s heart is bursting to praise the Living God? 
These are legitimate questions. The answer is that we cannot exclude either 
the fixed form of the Utmgy and the sacraments or the charismatic breath of 
the Spirit. Both belong to worship.” 

Catholic Pentecostals can also recognize this form of the baptism in the 
Holy Spirit as ‘sacramental in the broad sense of the term, that is, as all physical 
realities speak to us of the grace of God’.’® 


ky 


(c) Ethics 

The Protestant wing of the charismatic revival has so far made no contri¬ 
bution to the th eme of ethical rigorism in Pentecostal circ les, to the opening up 
^^f the all too narrow personalistic horizon of the Pentecostal movement. This is 
. disappointing.’® We shall wait expectantly for R. R. Rice’s book Charismatic 
j Revival, which is to contain a chapter on the relationship between charisma and 
ethics. Meanwhile one can only be amazed that e.g. in the writings of the wife 
,(V rt of the great industrialist Mr Stone, the ethical consequences of this revival, 
V \\J ‘turnin.^jhgworld-Upside-downVare-restricted-taabste ntion . from cockt a ils a ad^ 
v]' s moking.® ® I have not been able to find any contribution to the race question in 

S any of the publications of the Trinity Group. It is astounding that in a revival 

brought about by the Spirit of God, God seems completely to have forgotten 
the most important problems with which the churches of America are struggling 
at present. The Anglican Wilbur 0 . Fogg writes with disconcerting super¬ 
ficiality: 
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I do not believe that it is a question of‘speaking the language of the twentieth 
centuiy* (though that certainly has its value), but of returning ourselves to a 
simple and soUd experience-of the spiritual facts that empowered the Apostles 
and early Christians to turn the world upside down. So far as I can tell, they 
did not try to ‘meet the world where it was’, but as a matter of fact, they 
challenged the position of the world. They called upon the world to ‘move 
out’ from where it was, and affirmed very strongly that they would grand 
on the Rock of Jesus Christ whether the world came with them or not. They 
could do this, not because they had learned to^communicateJnjQontempocary. 
terms’ but because they had-^perienoed the.grace and powec-and^presence • >: 
of the Risen Christ.®^ 

3 . Assessment and Conclusions 

|~Irwill become harder and harder to make a clear-^t distintSdiTbaweSr^,^;^^ 
V^Americ an Pentecostals and American non-Pentecostals in the fiitiire, - 

the experience and message_j)f.t he baptism of the Spirit have found a w ay in to 
all the American denominations. Russell Chandler reckons that over a thousand 
Presbyterian pastdiiTiiveexperienced the baptism of the Spirit and speaking 
with tongues. Retreat houses, in which ‘charismatic services’ are arranged, 
extend the experience. Du Plessis reckons that ten thousand Catholics have 
experienced the baptism of the Spirit and speaking with tongues. Bishop " ^ 
Chandler W. Sterling estimates the number of Anglican clergy in the USA who-f<<^' ^ 

speak with tongues at ten per cent of the total (about 700).®® Some well-known 
journalists in the United States make the message of the baptism of the Spirit 
known to a wider public. In Germany and Switzerland people like to maW a 
fundamental distinction b ^tweei[rBillY~GiaBMSrand~t h^PentecM 51 s^ but 
that IS no longer possible now that Billy Graham, who in any casVHad been 
influenced before his conversion by a friend from the Pentecostal movement,®* ^ 'i^Jpcc 
has accepted invitations to the ‘Full Gospel Fellowship’ and has made most 
approving statements about the Pentecostals on a number of occasions.®® 

Donald Gee had encouraged the theologians of the Protestant charismatic 
revival within traditional churches not to despise their theological education 
and not to stake eveiythmg on the one card of spiritual experience.®* Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, it must be said by way of summary that by and large the 
Pentecostal movement within the American church has thrown this admonition 
to the winds. With the exception of Christenson, who attempts to <tiggnriat<» 
himself from the Pentecostal theory of the baptism of the Spirit, the Pentecostal 
theories are taken over without criticism. Frank Farrel®’ and Arnold Bittlinger 
therefore hope that soon theologians will appear who will take a decisive g«-an<1 
against a doctrine of the ‘baptism of the Spirit’.®® 

This wish now seems to be being granted in an unexpected way as a result 
of the charismatic revival in the Catholic church. In this the Catholics are 
supported by an investigation of the Anglican Morton T. Kelsey.®® Taking 
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further the historical and psychological analysis of speaking with tongues made 
by George Barton Cutten, Kelsey, a clergyman who does not himself speak 
with tongues but who has a group in his parish which does, sets out to under¬ 
stand the phenomenon of speakmg with tongues against a background of Jungian 
psychology. Kelsey stresses the connection between the Pentecostal movement 
and the new charismatic revival more strongly than does, e.g. Bittlinger, but 
this is only an incidental feature of his account. More important, for him, is 
gp «^1fin{r with tonj^es as an expression of the collective psych e. According to 
Kelsey, for certain people - not just pri mitive or uneducated pe ople - it has the 
same h ^ing function^ drears and 5 " 6 ^o means to be dismissed as a pheno¬ 
menon of sickness. On the other hand, forced speaking with tongues does damage 
to the character and the psyche both of the person who forces it and of the 
recipient. This shows up die doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit taught in the 
Trinity Group as also being wrong from a psychological point of view (a point 
which seems to have escaped Donald Gee in Us positive review of the book).®® 
The author, who has a thorough knowledge of all the relevant pqrchiatric 
literature, regards speaking with tongues as an extremely effective medicine, 
but one that can be dangerous if applied to inappropriate patients. 

^^y way of summaiy it must be said: 

1. Anglican and Lutheran Pentecostals seem to have succeeded in directing 

emotional outbursts into channels where the churches have some control over 
their theological, ecclesiastical and social consequences. In this way they take 
up a need Q£_even^academicallv educated Ch gstiai^ for non- 

intel lectua l forn^ of worship. 

Tn^noS: instances the experience of the baptism of the Spirit is described in 
the thought categories of Pentecostal doctrine and is therefore in danger of 
being exposed to all the misunderstandings of Pent^ost al doctri ne. This danger 
is all the greater when the philosophical (the division of the phenomena of the 
world into natural and supernatural) and exegetical (the acce p^ ce o f Acts as a 
normative protocol of tiw first normative Christianity) presuppositions remain 
un^rified. 

2. The consequences of an emotiona] [ou tburst for social and ethical problem s, 
which ought not to be neglected by these more highly placed strata precisely 
because of their social prestige and their intellectual competence, have so &r 
not been considered. What is thej meaning o£^turning-the-w Qr l d .u pside ,dgwP*> 
'having experienced the presence of the Risen Christ’ in a world which is at its 
wits’ end over the problems of radaLdivision, war, individual and social ethics 
and needs more than ever the ministry of Christian thought? 

3. We must follow with great interest further developments in th^JRoman 
Catholic church. Perhaps the composure with which the Catholic theologians 
approach these problems reveals the gifts of the Pentecostal movement (inside 
and outside the traditional churches) for the whole Christian world. It is, 
however, very hard to say how a Pentecostal revival within the Roman Catholic 
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church will influence the relationship between denominational Pentecostalism 
and Catholicism or between those two groups and the ecumenical movement. 
The silence on this theme in the Pentecostal periodicals at any rate shows that 
this revival cannot be interpreted in the usual categories. 
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‘In the Upper Room’:^ 
The Rise of the American 
Pentecostal Movement 


I. The Holiness Movement 

We HAVE seen that apart from some exceptions, the Pentecostal movement 
withm the churchy in America took over uncriticaUy from the Pentecostal 
movement proper its strengths and weaknesses, the experience of the baptism 
of the Spirit and the fundamentalist interpretation placed on it. 

We go on to give a briefsuinniary_of the rise of the American Pentecostal 
mo vemen t. -—--- 

John-W€d<gt,-the_fininder of the Methodist Church, had already made a ,, , , 
distinction between the^ sancti&d, or those who had been bapdzedJn the ' "0 
Spirit,^nd prdinary^^istians.2 This view was adopted and simplified by the 
evangelists and theolopans of the American Holiness movement. Some of these 
theologians of the Holiness movement, such as Asa Mahan and C. G. Finney 
were also involved in the struggle for the Negroes, for women’s university 
eduation, and for the workers. On,the _basis of his experience o f the hap iism nf ^ 
the Spirit, T. C. Upfem proposed the foundation of Nations. But V 

of the writings of these Holiness preachers, the only ones to influence the 
Pentecostal and revivalist movements were tho se which were concerned with the 
theory and practice of theJ^apt^mCcdjdieLSpiritZ^^ Mahan, however, it was 
clear that he needed the ‘power of the Holy Spirit’ not ‘to getjoJkaven’, nor 
to save souls’, but in order to tackle concrete problems of p nlirirg^nH social 
morahty. How iU-acquainted European and American revivaUst Christians ' ^ 

are with their American masters - 

The philosophical,.pohticaLand^aLendfiava\irs^of theiHoline ss evangrfkfg ^ 
were forgottenr-Their theory of the two distinct turning points in ChristiaA^ 
ex^nence (conversion and sactifitaiiQnjLreinained. The only difiiculty was to 
tad the catena for the second-msis-experieMelSrhis uncertainty was removed 
by the early Pentecostal movement. 
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2. The Topeka Revival* 

In a Bible school in Topeka, Kansas, run by Charles Parham, speaking in 
tongues was recognized as a distinguishing characteristic of the baptism of the 
Spirit. In many towns Parham held large meetings in which, as can be seen from 
press reports,® the participants were converted, sanctified, baptized with the 
Spirit and healed of sickness. One group of Parham’s followers later organized 
the Apostolic Faith Churches, Baxter Springs, Kansas,® which at the present 
day are led by his son, Robert L. Parham, and which like Parham himself are 
also adherents of the British Israel theory. This_kJth£Jh!aaphauli^^ 
Saxons are the descendants-of-the-ten tribes-ofJsrael that disappeared Injfie 
Assyrian-Captivity.^ Charles Parham was no more fortunate than most of the 
charismatic pioneers of the Pentecostal movement. The following generation of 
Pentecostal preachers ignored him, never mentioned him, and s^etly re¬ 
garded him as a sectarian, even though the Pentecostal movement as it is at the 
present day would never have come into being without the sectarianism of its 
leaders. 


3. The Los Angeles Revival^ 

One of Parham’s pupils, the Negro preacher W. J. Seymour, was invited to Los 
Angeles by the woman pastor of a Negro Holiness church,® Neelly Terry. 
Joseph Smale“ and Frank Bartleman, Baptist preachers who had been in¬ 
fluenced by the revival in Wales,^^ had already worked there. Seymour arrived 
in Los Angeles, accompanied by his two women assistants J. A. Warren and 
Lucy F. Farrow,^® and preached on Acts 2.4: ‘Anyone who does not speak in 
tongues is not haptize^vd th the Holy Spitil^, _althoug h_S6yinQur himself had 
not received the baptism of the Spirit with speaking in tongues. ‘The older 
members (of the Holiness Church) had claimed the “baptism of the Holy Spirit 
for years, and here was a stranger telling them they were only “sanctified” and 
that there was yet another spiritual “experience”. This was more than they 
could accept....’“ NeeUy Terry put Seymour out, whereupon he held meetings 
in the homes of members of the congregation. On 9 April 1906 ‘the fire came 
down’ at a prayer meeting in Bo nnie Brae S treet.®® It appears that the first to 
receive the baptism of the Spirit was an eight-y^r-dd_Negm-boy.ii. Many, 
mostly members of the Church of the Nazarene^® and other Holiness denomina¬ 
tions,®’ experienced the baptism of the Spirit. Seymour hired an old Methodist 
church at 312 Azusa Street; this Azusa Street Mission is regarded by Pente¬ 
costal publicists as the place of origin of the world-wide Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. For three years without interruption prayer meetings took place here 
with speaking in tongues, singing in tongues and prophecy. Stories of the 
Azusa Street revival, in a distinctly legendary form, are retold amongst Pente- 
costals; for example: 


i 
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sjiouted t h fee -da y s-and-th«e-nigjtts^It-was-thftJ.aR^^^ The 

people came from ever3rwhere. By the next morning there was no way of 
getting near the house. As the pwple came in they would fall under God’s 
Power , and the whole city was stirred. They shouted there until the founda¬ 
tion of the house gave way, but no one was hurt.“ 

The ecstatic^utbursts-in Jthe_^ginal-church, where the floor was covered 
with sawdust and the pews made of planks laid on empty packing cases, some¬ 
times knew no limits. Alma White’s secretary^® could teU of men and women 
kissing each other.*® 

The early stages of the revival met bitter opposition from the Holiness 
churches, and other churches also; they were a laughing stock to the press. 
The New York American of 3 December 1906 reported: 

FaiA Gives Quaint Sect New Languages to Convert Africa. Votaries of Odd 
Religion Nightly see Miracles’ in West Side Room. Led by Negro Elder. 
The leaders of this strange movement are for the most part Negroes. 

The first edition of Apostolic Faith identifies the press with the devil. *1 In 
general, however, the press campaign provided free publicity. 

Originally Parham-was -theJeader_oLthe_j\zusa Street-revivaL®*- but-fi-om 
November 1907 on his name no longer a ppears o n the jfficiaLletterhead.*® h 
1908 thejvdii^_withdrew.*^ 

The confession of faith of the Apostolic Faith Movement of Los Angeles is 
given in the appendix.*® In interpreting this confession of faith, it is important 
to notice not only what it contains, but also what it omits (e.g. no baptism of 
believers!). The uncertain English and orthography is also to be noted. 

According to this declaration the Azusa Street Mission belongs quite clearly 
to the Pentecostals who profess the three-stage way of salvation,*® in 
to the majority of the groups that arose from this revival and which soon 
reduced the three-^ge pattern to a two-stage one. To this extent Arthur G. 
Allen*^ and Georgia Bond*® are correct in reproaching the rest of the Pente¬ 
costal movementfiMMiaviiig-betrag^its original teachi ng. This is 
moreover, by the Jl^emblies'orG^fThe British Israel theory,®® the^SS“ 
vi<^on-that-sanctification precedes the baptism of the Spirit, and fellowship 
with the American Negroes - the three outstanding characteristics of the early 
P^tecostal movement in America — have all been abandoned at the present 

diiy_by_the.g;Era te r- p att^oLthe American-Penteeostal-movementT®^-- 

By the end of 1906 there were already nine Pentecostal assemblies in Los 
Angeles,** some of which were not on good terms with each other. Besides the 
Azusa St^t Mission, which lasted until 1923, we also know of the ‘Upper 
Room Mission’, 327 South Spring St., the Eighth Street and Maple Street 
Missions (Bartleman and Pendleton), 

The ‘Pentecostal experience of Los Angeles’ was neither the leading astray 
of the Church by demons (as the German Evangelical movement claimed). 
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nor the eschatolo^cal pouring out of the Holy Spirit (as the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment itself claims) but an out burst of enthusiastic religion of A kind well-known 
and frequent in the history of Negro churches in America which derived its 
specifically Pentecostal features from Parham’s theory that speaking with tongues 
is a necessary concomitant of the baptism of the Spirit. 

I do not wish to assert here that the Holy Spirit was not at work in the Los 
Angeles revival. I agree with the pioneer British Pentecostal Alexander A. 
Boddy who wrote; 






V 


It was something very extraordinary, that white pastors from the SouA were 
eagerly prepared to go to Los Angeles to the Negroes, to have fellowship with 
' them and to receive through their prayers and intercessions the blessings of 
the Spirit. And it was still more wonderful that these white pastors went back 
to the South and reported to the members of their congregations that they 
had been together with Negroes, that they had prayed in one Spirit and 
received the same blessings as they.*® 


4. W. H. Durham: Chicago 




9 > 




VJ 
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/Y 
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Until about 1908 the whole Pentecostal, jnovement in America taught the 
nf a— fhree-5;tag&-wav-of-salvatiOP. Like the Church of the Nazarene 
and other non-Pentecostal Holiness churches it was held that suterificadm) was a 
sudden and distinct-second work of God’s grace, yflach followed conversion and 
could be clfeinguished from it. To these two stages (con version and san cti- 
fication) they added thc-ba ptism of t he Spirit, which was characterized by 


/Speaking-in-tongfies. W. H. Durham, a respected and successful evangelist in 
Ylos Angeles and Chicago, who had received the baptism of the Spirit in 1907 
in Los Angeles, reduced this three-stage pattern to a two-stage one. Under the 
influence of the Baptists he regarded conversion and sanctification as simultan¬ 
eous, and sanctification as ‘a self-abandonment to God’s promise’; 



I began to write against the doctrine that it takes two works of grace to save 
and cleanse a man. I denied and still deny that God does not deal with the 
nature of sin at conversion. I deny that a man who is converted or bom again 
is outwardly washed and cleansed but that his heart is left uncl^n with 
enmity against God in it ... This would not be salvation. Salvation is an 
inward work. It means a change of heart. It means a change of nature. It 
means that old things pass away and that all things become new. It means 
that all condemnation and guilt is removed. It means that all the old n^ 
or old nature, which was sinful and depraved and which was the very thing 
in us that was condemned is crucified with Christ.®* 


Durham Tvas expelled by Seymour from the Apostolic Faith Church although 
Seymour had earlier prophesied that ‘wherever this man preaches, the Holy 
Spirit will come down on the people’.®® 

Since the diff erence between Seymour and Durham came in the years that 
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followed to be the substance of the disagreement between the Pentecostals 
who teac h a three-stage wav of salva t ion and those who teach a two-stage w ay, 
we set it out here in tabular form: 


? 


Stage I 


Stage 2 


Stage 3 




Holiness 

Churches 


Conversion^ 
also called 
regeneration 


Parham/Se3rmour; / 
three-stage Pente¬ 
costals (ch.2,2“3) 


Conversion^ also 
called regeneration 


Durham; two-stage 

Pentecostals 

(ch.2.4): 


Conversion^ also 
called regeneration. 


Sanctificationy 
distinct in time and 
content from con¬ 
version; also called 
‘baptism of the 
Spirit’ or ‘second 
blessing’. Known 
as the ‘Wesleyan 
undeiretanding’ of 
s^ctihcation. Sanc¬ 
tification at a definite 
fixed time. 

Sanctificationy dis¬ 
tinct in time and 
content from conver¬ 
sion, and also called 
‘second blessing’. 
Sanctification at a 
definite fixed time. 
The pastoral theme 
behind this under¬ 
standing of sancti¬ 
fication is that the 
Holy Spirit can only 
enter purified hearts. 

Baptism of the Spirity 
with speaking in 
tongues. (Here 
sanctification is 
understood as a 
process continuing 
throughout life; 
Imown as the ‘Bap¬ 
tist understanding of 
sanctification’.) 




Baptism of the 
Spirity with speak¬ 
ing in tongues. 


There was much opposition to Durham in his time, although he has remained 
up to the present day the one original theologian of the American Pentecostal 
movement. Indeed, the first Pentecostals believed that the Devil had led Durham 
to his theory. A certain Sister Rubley had a vision: The demons were discussing 
what to do, now that the Holy Spirit had come to the world again. But when at 
last a ‘very distorted demon said, “I haveit,.giye^em-aJ 3 aptisnii)n_amunsaneti^ 
fied jife”, all the demons clapped and roared in approval’.®® To this day the 
disagreement between the Pentecostals who teach a two-stage way of salvation 
and those who teach a three-stage way has not been resolved. Together with the 
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unsolved questions of the doctri ne of the Jj anitv^ it represents the most difficult 
theological problem facing the American Pentecostal movement 

5. Sociological and Geographical Summary 

Bloch-Hoell has published a table^^ showing the percentage of Pentecostals 
in the different states of the USA. This shows that in 1936 Pentecostals were 
principally to be found in the southern states. In 1936 the number of women in 
Pentecostal churches was greater than the number of men, and the proportion 
of Negroes greater than in the population as a whole.^® The average income of 
members of Pentecostal churches was lower than that of members of American 
churches as a whole.®® and less even than that for members of Negro churches.^® 
These figures give a clear picture of the sociological structure of the Pentecostal 
movement before the second world war, but they are now largely out of date. 
Except for individual denominations, no reliable figures are available, for the 
1936 census in the USA was not repeated. 


NOTES 

1. The pow’r that fell at Pentecost 

When in the upper room^ 

Upon the watching, waiting ones, 

The Holy Ghost had come. 

C. H. Morris, Redemption HymnaU 1958, 219. 

The Upper Room is the place where the first disciples received their Pentecost (Acts 
1.13). The Pentecost of Acts 2 was repeated in the pouring out of the Spirit in Los 
Angeles (ch. 2.3) and is repeated in the personal experience of every Pentecostal. Cf. 
the brilliant interpretation of this experience of the Spirit by MahaHa Jackson, In the 
Upper Room mth Jesus (Metronome, Decca, MEP 1099, NCB). 

2. Wesley himself was strongly influenced by Catholic (Lorenzo Scupoli, Juan de 
Castahiza, Gregor Lopez, Jean Baptiste de Renty) and Anglican (Henry Scougal, 
Jeremy Taylor, William Law) devotional literature. Full discussion of sources: 05.28.004 
and M. Schmidt, Wesky^ I, pp. i3f., 48ff. 

3. Full accoimt of the sources, doctrine and biographies of the Holiness evangelists: 
C. G. Finney (02a.02.002), A. Mahan (02a.02.003), D. L. Moody (02a.02.004), 
R. P. Smith (02a.02.c05), bL A. Torrey (02a.02.006), T. C, Upham (02a.02.007). 

4. Documents and discussion of sources for the origin of the Pentecostal movement 
in America: 02a.02.060. 

5. 02a.02.061c; 08.088.001. 

6. Details: 02a.02.061. 

7. C. Parham, Kol kare homidbar. 

8. Most detailed and accurate account: Bloch-Hoell, II, pp. 30-52. See also H. V. 
Synan’s excellent Ph.D. dissertation {The Pentecostal Movement in the US). He treats 
the Azusa Street Revival under the significant title ‘The American Jerusalem’ (pp. 
ii3ff0. 
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9. (Black) Church of the Nazarene, Santa Fe Street (02a.02.020). S. H. Frodsham, 
With Signs, 3rd ed., 1946, p. 31; R. Crayne, 20th Century P, p. 10; C. Brumback, 
Suddenly, p. 35; K. Kendrick, Promise, p. 64; H. V. Synan, P Movement, p. 128; 
PE 6.4.1946, p. 6. 

10. Smale came from Wales in July 1905. He later founded the New Testament 
Congregation {Evangelii Harold, 1916, pp. 118, 170); F. Bartleman, Azusa Sl pp. 
12-13; Bloch-Hoell, II, p. 33. 

11. Details: 05.13.001. 

12. The latter went later as a missionary to Liberia. E. Linderholm, Pfingstrorelsen I, 
1924, p. 243; G. E. Soderholm, Svenska pingstvdckelsens historia I, 1929, p. 169; 
R. C. Dalton, Tongues, p. 39; Evangelii Harold, 1916, p. 173; Bloch-Hoell IL p. 37. 

13. K. Kendrick, Promise, p. 65. 

14. G. Bond, Life, p, 158: ^Bonnie Bray [j<V] Street among colored saints (sanctified 
people)’. 

15. Discussion of the confused state of the sources in Bloch-Hoell II, pp. 38, 196 
n. 99. Other sources: Apostolic Faith, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1906; C. F. Parham, Life, 
pp. 148?., 155,164; PE 1607, 24.2.1945, pp. 2f. (with extracts from the earlier Pente¬ 
costal journal The UpperRoomy,'^. E.Pickthorn, PE 1610,17.3.1945,pp. 2f.; PE 1787, 
7.8.1945,pp.2,6f.; 1786,31.7.1948,pp.3,6f.;2696,9.1.1966,pp. iof.;2697,16.1.1966, 
pp. 8f., 26; E. S. Williams, PE 2711, 24.4.1966, p. 7; R. Carter, PE 2726, 7.8.1966, 
p. 9 (Int. ed.); A. A. Boddy, Pfingstgrusse 5/8, 24.11.1912, p. 63; 5/18, 2.2.1913, 
pp. i4if. 

16. 02a.02.020. 

17. E.g. William Pendleton. Those baptized with the Spirit also included the Presi¬ 
dent of the ‘Holiness League in Southern California’. (F. Bartleman, Azusa St, p. 53; 
Apostolic Faith, Oct. 1906; Bloch-Hoell II, pp. 32f.). 

18. PE 6.4.1946, p. 6. 

19. Pillar of Fire (02a.02.040). 

20. E. Linderholm, Pingstrorelsen 1, 1924, p. 266; Bloch-Hoell II, p. 200, n. 172. 
Alma White’s accounts should be used with caution. 

21. Apostolic Faith, Sept. 1906. 

22. Bloch-Hoell quotes the letterheads of the Azusa Street revival, which he found 
in T. Barratt’s papers: ‘The Apostolic Faith Movement. Chas. F. Parham, Projector: 
W. J. Seymour, Pastor’ (Oct. 1906). Bloch-Hoell II, p. 48. 

23. ‘The Pacihc Apostolic Faith Movement. W. J. Seymour, Pastor and Manager; 
Qara Lunn, Secretary; Headquarters: 312 Azusa Street; Hiram Smith, Deacon; Jenny 
Moore, City Missionary [later Seymour’s wife, cf. A. Boddy’s account]; Phoebe 
S^gent, City Missionary; G. Cook, Ass’t State Manager; Florence Crawford, State 
Director; G. W. Evans, Field Director’ (Nov. 1907). Bloch-Hoell II, p. 48. 

24. Bloch-Hoell II, p. 54, on the basis of a letter from Frodsham, March 1949. 

25. Cf. Appendix: i, p. 513. 

26. Cf. p. 25. 

27. A. G. Allen, ‘The Apostolic Faith’, Portland, Oregon, letter to W.H., 10.5.1963 
(02a.02.063). 

28. ‘No one was ever taught to seek for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, except they 
had first sought for and received a definite experience in sanctification.’ G. Bond, Life, 
p. 153. 

29. S. M. Horton, PE 2526, 7.10.1962, p. 9, cf. H. V, Synan, P Movement, p. 191. 

30. For this theory see above p. 22. 

31. There are exceptions; cf. ch. 4, pp. 47ff.; for the concept of ‘sanctification’ 
cf. ch. 24.3, pp. 325ff. 
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32. PE 1787, 7.8.1948, p. 2; Apostolic Faithy Oct. 1906; Bloch-Hoell II, pp. 53, 
204, n. 6. 

33. A. A. Pfingstgru5sesl%, 24.11.1912, p. 63. (The article appeared first m the 

British paper Confidence. I am basing the above statement on the German translation.) 
A similar declaration was made by F. Bartleman. For him ‘the “color line” was washed 
away in the blood’ at the Azusa Street revival (F. Bartleman, Azusa St^ p. 29). For a 
contemporary discussion of the race problem in American Pentecostalism see H. V. 
Synan, P Movement {passim) and W. J. Hollenweger, Black Pentecostal Concepty and 
below, ch. 31.2, pp. 469!. 

34. W. H. Durham, P Testimony^ June 1911; quoted in Brumback, Suddenfyy 
p. 99; cf. also Faithful Standardy Nov. 1922; quoted in Brumback, op. cit.y p. 98. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Qayne, 20th Century P, p. 53. Crayne adds: ‘This information was received 
from Sister Agnes Shirlaw of Atascadero, California, whose mother was told the vision 
by Sister Rubley.’ 

37. Bloch-Hoell II, p. 57. 

38. Average figure for whole of USA, 78-5 men per 100 women; 97% of the 
population were black. 

Figure for the Pentecostals: 52-04 men per 100 women, 14*54% Negroes. (US Dept, 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1936, 1 , pp. 87, 74, 695!!., 84off., quoted in Bloch- 
HoeU II, p. 60.) 

39. Average for USA; $2749, For Pentecostals: $735. (US Dept, of Commerce, 
1936, 1 , pp. 27, 85; quoted in Bloch-Hoell II, p. 61.) 

40. $749. 

Additional Note Only after the completion of this book was L. P. Gerlach and V. H. 
Hine, PeoplCy Powefy Change, available to me. This fascinating comparison between 
Black Power and Pentecostalism will be dealt with in a later publication. 
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A Church in spite of itself: 

The Organization of the Assemblies of God 
into a Church 


I HAVE counted about two hundredJEe ntecosta l denomi nations in the US A. 

In this book I shall describe in greater detail two of them: tE^^emhlies-ot 
God, the-Jargest—white-EentecostaLorganization in the United States, jwhich 
preaches the two-stage way of salvation,^ and the^Church of-God.(Cleveland), 
which puts forward thc_.three“Stage_ way of salvation .^ 

I. The Beginnings of the Assemblies of God 

{a) Origin 

For the earliest Pentecostals it was more important to pra y than to organize. 

For example, Arch P. Collins used to pray in the night for each individual 
member of his congregation, before the doors of their houses.® The first Pente¬ 
costals rejected every kind of organization. In the assemblies, ‘if more than one 
minister were present, the leader would say “Now we will look to the Lord, and 
the person to whom the Lord gives the word, he is going to be the speaker.” 

As Kendrick observes, this practice often brought th e less capable , but conse¬ 
quently more self-confident persons into the foreground. Some minimal organ¬ 
ization was therefore necessary if total anarchy and confusion was not to result, 
for ‘each person regarded himself as the final authority between heaven and 
earth’,® an authority which each based on ever more profound knowledge and 
ever more glorious experiences of salvation. Similarly an organization was 
necessary in order to provide ‘credentials’ (i.e, to prove that the bearer is a 
minister of religion), particularly so that pastors could use the cheap rail tickets 
available for ministers in the USA. Various attempts were made to set up a 
loose brotherhood. Just as in the more recent Pentecostal bodies set up since p ^ ^ 

1950,® the founding-fathers oLthe. Assembli es of God did not wish~to set u p ^^ f 
Pentecostal denonunation, but txied-to-establish-aJr^ernaLfeUowSi^ which / ^ 
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Role of Growth in Ihe U.S.A. 1914-1969 
Generol Council - Assemblies of God 

(l) Membership @ Ordained Ministers @ Churches 



would serve the whole church.’ The names given to the brotherhood were 
temporary and unofficial. Two titles occur frequently: 

Church of God f for a short time there was co-operation with the Church of 
God in Christy^ a Negro body. In general, the influence of the Negroes on the 
Pentecostal movement must not be underestimated.^® 

Apostolic Faith Movements the name originated in a Los Angeles re¬ 
vival. Many journals were called Apostolic Faith. Naturally, the bodies still 
known by that name believe that they have remained most faithful to the 
original vision.^® 

When representatives of these two loose fellowships were invited to establish 
a more structured organization J. Roswell Flower said, ‘This goes to show that 
the Pentecostals are tired ofindividualism’.^® £. N. Bell drew attention to the 
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necessity of founding a Bible school.^^ The minutes of the first conference 
observe that ‘all kinds of chaotic conditions have been manifested’, every man 
being a law unto himself.^® 

Mario G. Hoover, a grandson of W. C. Hoover^ the founde r oflhe Chilean / 

Pentecost al movement, is the a uthor of a history of thc-constitution-of the ^ 

Assemblie s of He has madeX^eful study of the minutes, and describes 
the struggles that were necessary before agreement was reached on a common 
declaration of faith, a common journal, a central administration and Bible 
schools for the training of future preachers. The first attempt at a constitution, 
which consisted simply of the gathering together of the motions passed at 
earlier conferences of pastors of the Assemblies of God, was rejected by a 
large majority, and those who had initiated this attempt at a constitution were 
‘fifed’.^’ In spite of this, a similar constitution was accepted two years later, 
leading J. R. Flower to the melancholy observation: 

We declared we were not a sect and not an organization, and then we turned 
right round and organized. Whether we admit it or not we are in a measure a 
sect. But that does not mean that we are going to have a sectarian spirit.^® 

Hoover concludes his study with the statement: 

Churches and districts were originally much stronger than they are to-day. 

With growth, delegated responsibiUty and organizational development, 
power has accrued to the central agency at the expense of the local church 
and the district. Imperceptibly, innocently, and often for the sake of ex¬ 
pediency and efficient operation, there has been a shift of power toward the 
centre.^® 

{b) The fesus Onlf dispute 

A preacher who did not dig up some new slant on a Scripture, or get some 
new revelation to his own heart ever so often; a preacher who did not propa¬ 
gate it, defend it, and if necessary be prepared to lay down his life for it, 
was considered slow, stupid, unspiritual.,. Calling a man ‘a compromiser’ 
killed his ministry far and wide. Because of this, no doubt, many new revela¬ 
tions began to cause confusion. 2® ^ 

This was the origin of the ‘Jesus Only’ m ove ment. John G. Scheppe, a ^ 
participant in a Pentecostal camp meeting in Arroy^Seco, Califorma, so rejoiced 
at the name. of-Jesus, which had worked miracles in that meeting, that he 
leapt up for joy and cried out to those at tfie camp, how great a discovery the 
glory of the name of Jesus had been to him in that night of prayer: The slogan 
was adopted by Glenn A. Cook, Frank Ewart and others. They sought to find 
the significance of the name of Jesus in Saipture,^ and discovered that in the 
Acts of the Apostles baptism was always^^inthenanw ofJ^s’, and that this was 
therefore the correct way to carry out tfcTcomnwndlbnbaptize in Matthew 28. 

This showed that preachers baptized with the trinitarian formula had less 
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authority, for they were foolish enough to try and give a better interpretation 
of the formula of baptism than the .apostles themselves. New baptism services 
were brought iiiT^m which baptism was ‘in the name of Jesus’. Almost all the 
baptized had already been baptized once as adults with the trinitarian formula, 
and most of them as infants as well. A large number of the leaders of the Pente¬ 
costal movement of the time^^ were baptized a second time ‘in the name of 
Jesus’. It was now realized that the recently formed Assemblies of God would 
have to take action against the innovators, as vigorously as the Methodists, 
Baptists and Holiness denominations had acted against themselves ten years 
previously. In 1915 the following doctrines and practices were rejected as false: 
the use of wine in the Lord’s Supper, the idendficatioiTofTegeftera^ and 
Jbaptism in the Spirit, and the identification of Father, SmTandlfely Spirit.^^ 
The last point was directed against the modalist doctrine of the Trinity held by 
^he ‘Jesus Only’ group. They taught that Jesus was the name for God the Father, 
<jod the Son and God the Holy Spirit. 

^'Thus the ‘Jesus Only’ doctrine was rejected. Over 150 preachers left the 
Assemblies of God, to found their own organization.^® 


^ (c) The dispute about speaking in tongues 

( Only a few years later another controversy arose. F. F. Bosworth, A. G. 
^ ^nada and others did not regard speaking with tongues as the sole sign of 
( ^ V baptism in the Spirit. They also wanted to recognize other gifts of the Spirit 
^ as signs of baptism in thelSpirit.?l-Bosworth demanded a discussion of the 
question at the Pastors’ Conference of 1918, opt the vote went against him. 
From now on, it was no longer possible to be a pastor of the Assemblies of God 
and at the same time deny the distinctive doctrine of the Assemblies of God 
that speaking with tongues had necessarily to accompany baptism in the 
Spirit.®® 

In theory the Assemblies of God-regard speaking with tongues ‘initialjevi- 
dence*.®® A distinction was made between conversion and baptism in the spirit. 

Isn’t it [the baptism in the Spirit] always received at conversion? No. Paul 
visiting the Ephesian Christians asked them this pointed question: ‘Have 
^ you received the Holy Ghost since ye believed V (Acts 19.5). Obviously they 

0 had not received when they had believed. It is, of course, true that conversion 

is the work of the Holy Spirit, but there is a vast difference between having 
P ^ the Holy Spirit with you and being filled by him. What is the sign of receiving 

' the baptism of the Holy Spirit ? The sign of the infilling of the Spirit is 

speaking with other tongues.®^ 

The question of the relationship between conversion and baptism in the Spirit 
cannot be answered either from the Gospels (for the Spirit is only promised 
there) or from the New Testament epistles (which deal only with practical, not 
fundamental, questions concerning the reception of the Spirit). The only source 
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that must be allowed in answer to this problem is the narrative account of the 
normative baptisms in the Spirit, the Acts of the Apostles: 

Where the results are described there is always an immediate supernatural 
outward expression convincing not only the receiver but the people listening 
to him, that a divine power is controlling the person; and in every case there 
is an ecstatic speaking in a language that the person has never learned.^® 

The literature of the Assemblies of God is full of testimonies concerning 
baptism in the Spirit. J. Roswell Flower, originally a lawyer, and later a leading 
figure in the Assemblies of God, confirms in his description of his own baptism 
in the Spirit that at first the Assemblies of God also taught the three-stage way 
to salvation,^® When he received the baptism of the Spirit, 

It seemed as though my very flesh was laughing within me. I was almost 
beside myself, but too timid to let it out, so I decided to slip out of the church 
and go home as fast as I could.®® 

Billie Davies, who was of gypsy origin, and is active in the Sunday school 
work of the Assemblies of God, records: 

Suddenly I seemed to relax. The hollow, empty frustration melted away and 
I was filled with love for the Lord, so that I raised my hands spontaneously 
toward heaven and praised him with complete abandon. Where before I had 
always been a little uncertain of God’s love for me, I now began to realize 
that He was indeed a loving Father, and He was right there with me. . . 

It is well known that there ar^t^ay many members of tj y Assemblies of God 
who have not experienced the bapdsm-oLt he S piStJCHSe^embers are under a 
constant nwntaLpressure. A possible alternative exists for them in those tradi¬ 
tional churches which are open to charismatic revival.®® A change in the 
dogmatic position of the Assemblies of God can hardly be expected, as they 
have invested too much energy, zeal and prestige in their Pentecostal theory. 


2. The Path to Organization as Churches 
{a) The decline of enthusiasm 

In 1944 S. Braden®® pointed out once more that the traditional churches 
had lost two million members, 8 per cent of their membership, between 1926 
and 1936, whereas the Pentecostals had shown a phenomenal growth in the 
same period (in the case of the Assemblies of God, an increase of 208.7 cent). 
According to more recent statistics the outward growth of the Assemblies of 
God has slowed down. Other groups, characterized by the Assemblies of God 
as extreme or fanatical, seem to be taking over their inheritance. Thus Muelder 
tells of a schism in an Assembly of God in California, which came about because 
the more simple churchln^fi^ no longer felt at home in the newly built 
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chapels of the-Assemblies of God. For now th ey cou ld no longer cry ‘Amen’ in 
a IoudjTOice.?f.Walter Goldschmidt hid already noted twenty years earlier that 
pastors of the Assemblies oLGod were losin g contact with the 1nwer_<nria1 
groups. They playeigolfwith^people of social standing-a nd no long er preached 
^gainst make-up and ^emaTgoing,Jktfeig_tpojnuch of the wor ld cre^'te*. *^ 
It is clear why new revivals, such as the healing evan^lists and the Latter 
]^n movement,»»have a great attraction, for those whose longing for Jreviva r 
isnotyet dead.®’' 

One cannot help but observe that the fervor of the Holiness and Pentecostal 


movements cooled as the social and economic status of the paitifipj^ntc 
improved.®® 




On the other hand Hutten reports that in i8 months, out of 45,826 Puerto-Rican 
immigrants to New York, 32,159 were accepted into Spanish-speaking Pente¬ 
costal congregations (but not solely Assemblies of God) and only 13,667 into 
other Protestant congregations.®® 

The first pastors of the Assemblies of God had little regard for formal 
education. According to Kendrick, they appealed to John 16.13: ‘When the 
Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all the truth,* The second coming 
of Jesus was expected in the immediate future. They regarded evangelization 
as more important than education. Many pastors came from levels of society in 
which it had been impossible for them to go further than elementary school.®® 
Many of them had another job, apart from their ministry. Since then the 
Assemblies of God had set up Bible schools, which provided pastors for their 
constantly growing congregations. Bu t those who were not pastors had also 
risen on the social scal e — some of them had become efficient and pmspci^ia 
businessmen, who were required to make great financial sacrifices for the growing 
financial needs of the movement,*® but who had become very Hisrontented 
since about the 1950’s; for although they were represented at the pastors’ 
conference, they could not be represented in the highest decision-making body 
of the church. Brumback, who is himself a pastor, deals very curtly with this 
legitimate desire when he writes: 


One must look in vain in the New Testament to find a la yman in final places 
of authority, either over one congregation or a group of congregations.*® 

This was the degree to which the Assemblies of God had, in forty years, 
adopted the formal organization of a church. The abrupt rejection of non¬ 
pastors in the highest decision-making body has led, amongst other things, to 
the setting up of a lay organization, in which ministers are not allowed to hold 
any directing office.*® 

The building up of a church organization can also be seen in the mrr Mc i . , ^ 
^ / value placed on legal forms. In the minutes of the General Assembly for 1961 

/ I ) explicitly parliamentary rules for sessions and regulations are laid down ** I 

C'/ ■ I 
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A precisely defined terminology is laid down for the procedure whereby a 
minister is struck off the list. If he withdraws of his own volition, he must appear 
in the minutes as ‘withdrawn!. If he appears in the minutes as ‘r emove d* he has 
been struck off for a less serious offence (authoritarian behaviour, incapacity or 
unwillingness to preach the Pentecostal gospel). If he is noted as ‘dropped’, he 
has been struck off for a grave moral offence.^® 

The development of written liturgies,^® the printed programme issued for 
each Sunday service in the style of other American churches, the gowns for the 
members of the choir, all point in the same direction. It is clear why some are 
asking: ‘Are we becoming too formal 

{b) The break with the healing evangelists 

The attacks of most of the healing evangelists on the local Pentecostal ministry, 
whose ‘feeble efforts’ they readily denounced, was according to Brumback the 
reason why the Pentecostal Evangel refused any longer to publish the reports of 
the healing evangelists. Brumback gives further reasons for the rejei^on^of the 
healing evangelists: their moral lapses, their ‘supreme egotism’, their arrogant 
attituderclieir~6vCT-emphasis on bodily healing and their doctrine that pros¬ 
perity is an undeniable sign of piety. The healing evangelists therefore operated 
outside jhe-Assemblies-of-God,—and-founded-their--owrLpeHQdi^r'When 
Brumback suggests that the healing evangelists have lost their following,^® he is / 
deceiving himself. For how could they pay for their radio programmes, their ^ 
huge missionary activity in Europe and Africa, their tons of printed material ? ' 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the healing evangelists do not represent 
any more extreme a view than what was known until a short time ago in the 
Assemblies of God as ‘the full gospel’, e.g., in the writings of the Assemblies 
of God evangelist Dr Lilian B. Yeomans. Lilian Yeomans (a medical doctor)— 
was cured of severe morphine addiction by John Alexander Dowie. She gives 
the exact doses and the kind of morphine that she took, and describes her 
unsuccessful medical treatment by several specialists.*® She puts forward the 
teaching of the healing evangelists, which is today rejected by Brumback: 

Many of us have been taught to pray, ‘if it be Thy will, heal me’. That wasn’t 
the way David prayed . . . (Ps. 6.2-9). There were no ifs, no buts in that 
prayer . . . And we, God’s people of this day, should be as free from doubt 
regarding our Father’s will for our bodies as they were, for it is as clearly 
revealed in the Word as His will concerning the salvation of our souls.®® 

Up to i960 at least the Asse mblies of God held the view: 

The Bible teaches us that it is God’s will to heal our bodies if we will bring- 
our live?; into conformity with His Word and ask in faith.®^ 

(^) The relaxation of ethical rigorism ^ 

As a Holiness church, the Assemblies of God began by making rigorist 
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demands upon its members. Make-up, the theatre, the cinema, and even second- 
^ ^ ary schools (high schools) and imiversities lay outside the social horizons of its 
j ^ founders and religious taboo was therefore placed on them. This changed in 
\ f time. The men earned more money, and consequently the women wanted to be 
better dressed and^he children wanted to take their education further. I njiis 
respect the leaders“bf the Assemblies of God are constantly on the retreat, 

^ because they will not risk losing their influence on future generations. J, O. 
Saveli remarks bitterly: 

Our ‘negative preaching* in the past resulted in positive living; today oxu* 

. 7^ ‘positive preaching* results too often in negative living.®^ 

Moreover the basic emotional and fundamental impulse of the Assemblies of 
God seems, in spite of all assertions to the contrary by its headquarters, to be 
flagging in many places. Sometimes one has to ask oneself whether one is in a 
Pentecostal Assembly or not - so Brumback observes in reference to the 
‘worldly* dress of those present.®® 

[He] might also have made reference to the alarming decline in attendance 
at the Sunday evening services across the land; or to the brevity of the after¬ 
meeting at the altar; or to the crowded condition of the church calendar which 
will not permit some assemblies to engage in revival campaigns; or the ever- 
increasing emphasis upon the recreational aspect of the camp meetings; 
or to the expression ‘our denomination* which in these days is often on the 
lips of members of the Assemblies of God.®^ 

Not only outsiders like Braden and Goldschmidt®® draw attention to the 
relaxations of ethical rigorism in the Assemblies of God. In 1940 Lester F. 
Sumrall could still write a thunderous attack on the ‘Worshippers of the Silver 
Screen*.®® In the preface, Edith Mae Pennington, formerly a film actress and 
now a preacher in the Assemblies of God, tells how she became Beauty Queen 
of America, was invited into the most sophisticated clubs, and got into the 
theatre and films. But she goes on, ‘I grew restless and tired of dances, luncheons, 
flowers, cars and ceremony. ... I was deeply horrified by the apparent im- ^ 
morality on every side.’ But today the Assemblies of God publish religious : 
romantic novels.®’ The Pentecostal Evangel admits that many Pentecostal women ! 
and pastors* wives use make-up,®® while members of the youth groups, in spite 
of their ministers* protests, visit the cinema and are rock-and-roll fans.®® 

The older leaders, such as Williams and Riggs, maintain for the moment their 
rejection of worldliness. It is true that Williams leaves open the question of. 
whether military service can be reconciled with the Christian conscience. Every¬ 
one must decide this according to his own conscience. But that one should not 
play volley-ball on a Sunday afternoon is quite clear to him; it is a compromise! 
with the world: 

i 

How then are we an example of reverence for God, for his worship, and for 
his day as set apart for worship ?®® ! 
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At a period when many American Christians - and many Swedish Pente- 
costals®^ - have seen the questionable nature of the Vietnam War and published 
declarations to this effect, there is no sign of such ideas in the Pentecostal Evangel 
On the contrary, the title page frequently carries pictures of Pentecostal army 
chaplains in Vietnam. The accompanjdng articles tell of their fruitful evangeliza¬ 
tion and services amongst soldiers and civilians. While German Pentecostals are 
increasingly rejecting military service in favour of a substitute civilian form of 
service,®^ a different tendency can be observed in the Assemblies of God.®® 
Biblical arguments are used in favour of the retention of capital punishment ,®4 
and America is regarded as the best country on earth: 

We thank God for America because it has provided the greatest liberty in 
the world; freedom of speech, press, assembly and worship. America has 
given opportunities for preaching the gospel unknown in other lands. It has 
permitted foreign missionary work. It has been given prosperity envied by 
all other peoples the world around. Here the poor have, and still can, become 
great.®® 

{d) The struggle over the schools 

The Sunday school The Sunday school is the real backbone of the Assemblies 
of God and can be regarded as a preliminary stage for all the rest of the school 
system. Every age group, from the three-year-old to the adults, has its own 
Sunday school magazine; the teachers at each level are likewise provided with 
their own magazines. Often the same material (adapted to each age group) is 
used simultaneously in every class. Imagine the effect of the Sunday school 
on a family in which, according to the normal practice of the Assemblies of God, 
father, mother and children, either as teachers or pupils, study the same theme 
in small Sunday school classes of fifteen persons at most, before going in to the 
preaching service! Here a thorough grounding is given in tithing, the under¬ 
standing of the Bible, the baptism of the Spirit, and missionary responsibility. 
Besides this, the Bible, albeit limited by a fundamentalist interpretation, be¬ 
comes the book which will be their companion throughout their lives. 

The works of Myer Pearlman, Frank M. Boyd, and Ralph M. Riggs, listed 
in the bibliography, are obligatory teaching material for the Sunday schools.®® 
In order to assess the quality of a Sunday school, and for each class to compete 
with the others, an elaborate grading system has been worked out: 

1. Attendance - 20 points. (A gain of at least 20% in average attendance each 
year) 

2. Sunday school equal to church in size - 10 points. (Having a Sunday 
school enrolment at least equal to church membership) 

3. Attendance of pastor - 5 points. (Pastor required to attend at least 95% 
of regular sessions as well as staff meetings) 

4. Attendance of superintendent - 5 points. (Superintendent required to 
attend at least 95% of regular sessions as well as staff meetings) 
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5. Attendance of teacher - 20 points. (Teachers required to attend at least 
90% of regular sessions as well as staff meetings) 

6. Teacher training - 5 points. (One subject completed each year; at least 
12 classes of 45 minutes each) 

7. Church attendance - 9 points. (90% of pupils remain for morning worship 
service) 

8. Evangelism - 6 points. (3% of enrolled pupils make decisions for Christ) 

9. Increase in regular offerings - 5 points. (20% increase over previous year) 

10. Increase in missionary offering - 5 points. (20% of increase over previous 
year. 

11. Cradle roll - 5 points. (Cradle roll to equal 5% of Sunday school enrol¬ 
ment) 

12. Home department - 5 points. (Home department to equal 5% of Sunday 
school enrolment) 

In 1961 the Assemblies of God had 992,366 Sun day sch ool p upils, against 
514,317 men ders. But Kendrick points out that when he wrote more attention 
was-^being paid to quantity than to ethical and educational aims and that the 
participants were enticed into the Sunday school by all kinds of gifts rather than 
any good teaching.®^ 

Teen Challenge Center David Wilkerson undertook an impressive project 
amongst the deprived youth of Brooklyn, Los Angeles and Chicago. Wilkerson, 
a pastor of the Assemblies of God, saw in Life magazine in 1959 a picture of a 
seventeen-year-old youth sentenced to death for murder. This led him to start 
something for these young people. In the three cities mentioned he founded 
‘Teen Challenge Centers’, to which he added a ‘rehabilitation farm’ near 
Rehrersburg, Pennsylvania. Through Wilkerson’s enterprise, the project 
attracted the attention of non-Pentecostals.®® 

Junior High Schools and Evangel College To an increasing extent the Assem¬ 
blies of God have concerned themselves with the setting up of Pentecostal! 
junior high schools, in order to provide young Pentecostals with a secondary) 
education uncontaminated by modern scientific errors such as the theory of 
evolution or by worldly behaviour on the part of pupils and teachers.®® I 
Evangel College is a central liberal arts college and teacher training collegej 
The following subjects are taught: I 

i 

Accounting, business education, management, secretarial education, psy| 
chology, elementary or secondary education, modern lanpiages, art, music^ 
speech, English, religion and philosophy, biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
history, pre-law, pre-social work, sociology.’® [ 

The leaving certificate is recognized by the University of Missouri. ThS 
building (originally the hospital of Springfield) was given to the Assemblies qf 
God by the Springfield Town Council (a cheap way for the town to get ja 
liberal arts college). Scholarships are also given to non-members of the Asseni- 
blies of God.’^ Within the Assemblies of God there seems to be a considerable 
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resistance to the setting up of liberal arts coUeges, especially as Evangel CoUege 
(together with the other high schools) costs the Assemblies of God $100,000 
a year. The plan to extend Evangel College to include a high school was ac¬ 
cepted in 1961 by the General Assembly of the Assemblies of God only after 
a vote of 565 for and 378 against.^* 

Central Mk lnstime The Central Bible Institute, for which land was also 
donated by the town of Springfield, offers two courses: 

- a three-year program for future pastors and other olficials of the Assemblies 
of God; 

- a four-year program (undergraduate collegiate course in religion). This 
mcludes a ‘general course’ with religion and ‘theology’. If the course is com- 
pleted^successfully, a ‘baccalaureate degree’ is awarded. The subjects are: 

Bible, ‘theology’, religious education, missions, English and speech, languages, 
social science, and music. 

Appli<^ts to the college must be at least 19 years old. A high school or academy 
education was most desirable up to 1930. But applicants of more advanced 
years were admitted, if they proved themselves able in other ways. From 1931 
all those who had not been to high school had to take an entrance examination. 

From 1948, only those who had secondary education were accepted. Further 
conditions are: Approved Christian character, willingness to do hard work and 
to submit cheerfully to the discipline of the school. A clear vocation to be a pastor 
is very desirable, but those who have no calling are also accepted, if they fulfil 
the other conditions. The students are under strict control with regard to their 
way of life, specially dress, attitude to the opposite sex, absence from the 
campus, abstinence from tobacco and alcohol, and leisure time activities. 

The educational aims of the Central Bible Instit ute and the other Bible 
schools have from the very beginning of their history been that of a fortress of 
fundamentalism. 

/ 

This gc hool wil l stand fo r the Bible as the inspired word nf finrf, againet -gH- ( 
destructive critiastrof the b lessed old Book; for the a toning blood of the 
Lamb as the only way of salvation; for a never-changing and wonder-working 
God; for a Divine Saviour with all power in heaven and in earth; for a path 
to look for the same wonders, signs and gifts of the Holy Ghost as promised 
in the New Testament.^* 

These aims were reiterated thirty years later. The motto is still ‘Onr _ (/ 

)ur Bulmrk’:’^ The schools must cling firmly to fundamentalist teaching, 
rheir education claims not to be naturalistic and man-centred, like that of other, 
lon-fundamentalist, schools, but supernaturalist and God-centred. Thus even 
oday attacks are still made on prehistoric archaeology and the theory of 
volution, in favour of the biblical creation stories, oii the grounds rhar these 
re more plausible and more satisfying than the theory of a natural evolution.” 
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/ The Situation as a Whole All schools of the Assemblies of God are members 
(of the ‘Accrediting Association for Bible Ins titutes Mid^CoUcges’. Up to i960 
l^have-graduated in^ll 1^32 students. 

From 1914 to 1949 the schools provided 36% of all pastors and 74% of all 
missionaries. From 1949 to 1953 this proportion increased to 60% of p^tors 
and 93% of missionaries;” that is: almost all missionaries and a majority of 
pastors were trained at schools belonging to the Assemblies of God. 

At the same time, a remarkable shift towards secular subjects took place. 
In 1956 86.i%of the students were Bible students or theology students and 
13.9% were ‘liberal arts students’. But by i960 only 60% were Bible students 
and theology students. Since then the proportion of ‘liberal arts students has 
inoeased even more. 

further tendency is that more and more students belonging to the Assem- 
<blies of God are studying at liberal arts and other colleges which do not belong 
to'the Assemblies of God. There were 950 by 1962, but as many as 2,350 in 

^ . . . 

/^rhese three tendendes together mean that most pastors and missionaries 
\of the Assembly of God are trained in their own Bible schools. Although th{ 
^udents are specializing more and more in courses that do not lead to the pr(> 
fession of pastor, an increasing number of students from the Assemblies of Go^ 
are attending non-Pentecostal colleges. There is no doubt that this is one of the 
observations that led Oral Roberts to found his university.” 


, Present-day Teaching:'’Back to the Bibler 

The Assemblies of God profess a ^deafccutJiindamentaliW ‘The infalli^li 
^^\nile-^9f-4he-Kffe“ana practic^f Christians’ is the Bible, not an ecclcs ias^a 
/ : ‘fF ■ / hierarchy.^® European theology is completely rejected as ^od emSra u"^t 

^ principal exponents, known only superficially, are dealt with under the head|n| 
' ‘sects’: Schleiermacher, ‘This gentleman with the long German name (pto 

nounced Schly-er-mock-er, first syllable rhymes with “sly”),’ Sigmund Freu< 
‘pronounced Froid to rhyme with annoyed’, and Karl Marx.’® Karl Barth, as 1 
representative of neo-orthodoxy, is also included amongst the sectarians, jbu 
was judged somewhat more leniently. He is said to be a German(!) pastor whi 
during the first world war found great difficulty in preaching the goodne^ 0 
man to German widows. In this way he discovered the corruption of inan,|an( 
so achieved a new attitude to the Epistle to the Romans.®® ( 

The defence of fundamentalist standpoints in the letter columns of th 
Pentecostal Evangel suggests that they are being strongly criticized by yoipge 
members of the Assemblies of God. However, the enquirer who wants to kno^ 
when Tnan was created gets no answer.®^ According to Williams®® innpeer 
children will probably be present at the rapture.®® He avoids giving an ajiswe 
to the question whether Christ is seated at the right of God (Heb. io.iz), c 
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standing (Acts. 7.S5).«« He interprets the difficult passage II Sam. 24.1-2, which 
tells how God made David take a census, for which David was then punished, 
by reference to I Chron. 21.1,®® where this is glossed over. He says that the 
promise of Matt. 16.21, that some of the disciples before their death will see the 
Son of Man coming to his kingdom, was fulfilled on the mountain of the 
Transfiguration (Matt. 17).®® 

The help of other fundamentalists is welcomed. Thus ‘a Californian doctor’ 
arites that he prefers the Pentecostal movement to the absolutely corrupt 
groups of so-called believers. 

Take the Baptists for instance - and I was saved among the Baptists - look 
at their colleges... Every one of them is honeycombed with bastard Modern- 
ism.®’ 

rhe author of the above tract then tells the story of a Baptist girl student, who 
)umed her Bible because she could no longer trust a book of lies. The weaker 
he arguments for a fundamentalist understanding of the Bible, the stronger the 
ittack on the unbelieving ministers of the ‘modernist’ churches. Thus Bishop 
ames A. Pike’s rejection of a narrow Christianity based on conversion®® is 
ittacked: 

It is indeed a pity that men with such doubts choose to remain in the ministry. 
The Lord Jesus said that religious leaders who lack the light of truth are 
blind leaders of the blind. The trouble is that if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch (Matt, 15-14)* ^ wishes to take to the ditch, 

why does he not jump alone without dragging others with him.?®® 

lower expresses his belief in fundamentalism as follows: 

We can say like Paul, ‘I am a funda mentalis t, of the strictest sect of the 
fundamentahsts^am Tone:*"But That is not enough. Paul was more than a 
Pharisee. The Pharisees believed in the resurrection; they believed in angels; 
they believed in the supernatural - but it was all in the past. Paul believed 
in it - the past and in the present also. We are fundamentalists, but we are 
more than that.®® 

That is, like present-day fundar^ntolists (the Pharisees), the Pentecostals 
slieve in all the imracles of the Bible. But hke Paul they also expect miracle^ 
the present day: the healing of the sick through prayer, prophecy, conversions, J 
>eaking with tongues. This ‘supernatural world view’ is summed up in the 
'claration of truth of the Assemblies of God (in force from 1916 on),®^ It was 
ken over with minor changes from the Christian and Missionary Alliance®® 
id underlies the declarations of faith of many Pentecostal bodies outside 
merica. 
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4 . Relationships mth Other Churches 






ytire Assemblies of God have succeeded in establishing co-operation with other 
I fundamentalist churches. The National Association of Evangelicals (NAE) has 
even chosen the President of the Assemblies of God, Thomas Zimmermann, 
as their president. 

For the time bemg, the Assemblies of God are prevented by their funda¬ 
mentalist understanding of the Bible from joining the World Council of 
Churches. Kendrick quotes from United Evangelical Action ten points, setting 
out why the Pentecostals reject the Ecumenical Movement. The main reasons 
are: The World Council of Churches does not profess belief in a fundamenmlist 
view of the Bible; it has taken many free-thinkers into its ranks; it has set up an 
ecclesiastical oligarchy; it gives support to social revolution and neglects the 
missionary task of the church.'®® In 1962 the General Assembly of the Assemblies 
of God unanimously adopted a resolution in which every pastor of the Assem¬ 
blies of God was urged not to have dealmgs with representatives of the World 
Council of Churches,®® although in 1940 there had been ungrudging co-opera¬ 
tion with the WCC (then in formation) with regard to the distribution of the 
Bible to prisoners of war.®* 

We vigorously disagree that the joining of any [Chilean] Pentecostal group 
with the WCC constitutes in any degree an answer to Christ’s prayer. Rather, 
we would observe that this constitutes a real menace to such groups, and 
this trend, if continued, will bring true believers into a snare.®® 


Frank M. Boyd agrees with the Moody Monthly in affirming that the inte¬ 
gration of the International Missionary Council with the World Council oj 
Churches at New Delhi (1961) ‘will cripple the witness of true evangelicals’.®' 
^Boyd is concerned because the ‘harlot church (and her daughters) of Revelatiot 
17 is being formed rapidly’.®® The National Council of Christian Churchy 
(USA) and the World Council of Churches are, according to Boyd, the crystal¬ 
lization of this apostasy: 


■piey^do^t believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures nor are they true ti 
die Person of CImst. They feel that the Church’s mission in the world is t( 
make~art6tarimpact upon the social, political, legislative and spiritual area; 
of humanity. They are not committed to the Great Commission as a missionar 
body entrusted with a ministry of the gospel for individual, personal accept 
ance. The leaders of these apostate bodies use evangelical terms constantl; 
in their pronouncements, but with quite different connotations. In the fina 
analysis these groups are universalist...®® 


Gting Qyde W. Taylor and an American Air Force Manual, the Pentecosta 
Evangel asserts that the WCC is not merely liberal but also Communist. ‘Libew 
theology is what draws some clergymen into “pro-Commimist fronts, project 
and publications” ’.®®® Even the attempt to produce an ecumenical text of th 
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Bible is criticized and condemned.^^^ It is clear that in the eyes of the Assemblies 
God the World Council of Churches is a hindrance toev^ gelizatio njn the 
Pentecos tal sen se. Its main aim is not the salvation Q jfjouls. The vision of men 
:o be saved from hell, men rushing into the ‘bottomless abyss full of wailing 
ind gnashing of teeth^, is alien to it,^®^ 
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‘If I Gained the World .. 
Holiness in the Church of God 
(Qeveland) 


I. Origin and History 

The largest part of the American Pentecostal movement consists of Pen teco stals 
professing the two-slag^ly of^al^^n. X si^ficant grwp of organizations 
teaches the original, three-stage way of salvation.^ The principal groups are the 
Churches of God - I counted thirty different Churches_oflGod-in the USA, 
amongst them very large and important^bladcdenominations - and the Pente¬ 
costal Holiness Church.^ 

In this chapter^w^hall deal solely with the Church qf;Gdd (Cleveland).* 
According to Cjdnn^ ^e accurate and talented historian of thirdiurchT^the 
mountain people of the border between North Carolina and Tennessee had 
at the end of the nineteenth century become deprived both in religion and in 
material matters. On week days they wore clothes of home-woven material. 
A school education was a luxury quite out of their reach. The only books that 
were available were Bunyan’s Pilgrinfs Progress and Webster’s Dictionary, 
Those who were illiterate depended on others reading aloud.^ Their monotonous 
daily work was intempted only by the Sunday church^^ervices. These were the 
event of the week, flyi r education and their entertainmentS\ 

One of the Baptist pastors working there was Richard B. Spurling. He was 
devout, but convinced that both the Baptists and also the Holiness preachers 
of his time, not to speak of the reformers of the sixteenth century, had failed 
in their task. He accused the latter especially - and this is typical of the know¬ 
ledge of the history of the European Reformation amongst the pioneers of 
American Pentecostalism - of having once again submitted to the yoke of 
doctrinal creeds; ‘They ado pted the law of fa ith when^they^houldJiave adopted 
the law of love’, and ‘failed to reserve-a-right-wayJfor.jhe lea dership o f the 
Holy Ghost’, although it was true that ‘they were awakened to the fact that 
God’s Church existed only where His law and government was observed by 
His children’.® Because of the failure of the churches of the time, Spurling, 
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together with eight others who shared his views, founded a better church, 
which was the forerunner of the Church of GQtL(C levg)and) and a number of 
other churches that later separated from it.® They were called at that time the 
‘Christian-Union’, in order to express the idea that it was not a new denomina¬ 
tion, but a body which would extend across, enrich and revive the churches^ 
Anyone who wanted to join this union for revivd had to_be-free-frem-all man¬ 
made cireedrandtraditions’I'^ 

Tor ten years this servant of God, Spurling, prayed, wept and continued his 
ministry against much opposition and under peculiar difficulties, before seeing 
real fruits of his labours’.® At last, after manyxeara,,a_revival brokejoutin_Camp 
Creek,JHherokee County. Many experienced the baptism of the Spirit with 
speaking in tongues. The little group rapidly increased in numbers, but at th6 
same time a persecution began. At that time, it must have been like the Wild 
West in those hills. The houses of those who belonged to the revival were 
reduced to ashes, their chapels were several times burnt down or blown up, 
sometimes with the help of the sheriff and other officials. In some cases, believers 
were shot, and even the Ku-Klux-Klan paid them a visit. At the height of the 
persecution the County of Cherokee intervened and brought the persecutors 
before the court, but at the request of the persecuted revivalist congregation 
let them go without punishment.® But now the revival turned into a wild 
fanaticism. Irrational regulation^sjbou t food and dress were counted as a sig n 
of particular spirituality. The baptism of the Spirit with speaking in tongues 
was no jonger sufficient. People wanted baptism-of ^ho ly dy namite’^ ^hnly 
lyddite’, ‘hqly^oxidite’_ and_^ other explosives. These scenes almost led to the 
cbUapse oLthe_little group. ! 

Twenty people fro m this tumultuousjrevival re organized themselves and 
took the name ‘Iciness Church’ at Camp Creeks I 

In 1902 A. J. Tomlinson, a colporteur of the American Bible Society, joined 
the group, and a year later was made its pastor. The movement grew, and under 
Tomlinson’s leadership tried to organize itself more formally. But the minutes 
of its first Assembly include the following preamble composed by Tomlinson: 

We hope and trust that no person or body of people will ever use these 
minutes, or any part of them, as articles of faith from which to establish a 
sect or denomination. The subjects were discussed merely to obtain light an^ 
understanding. Our articles of faith are inspired and given us by the Holy 
Apostles and written in the New Testament which is our only rule of faith 
and practice.^® 

The minutes accurately reproduce the feeling of the founders when they note: 

After considering the ripened fields and open doors for evangelism this year, 
strong men wept and said they were not only willing but anxious to go.^^ 

In 1907 the headquarters of the Church was moved to Cleveland, Tennessee, 
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and the name altered to Church of God. Amongst the themes dealt with in the 
early annual assemblies, the debates on smoking and divorce should be em¬ 
phasized. Smoking w as d e clare d incompatible with membership of the Church 
of God, while up to.the-present day the Chu rch of God has not taken an un¬ 
ambiguous position against divorce.** Divorce ‘oiJy because oLformcation* y 
(Matt. 5.31-32)** and remarriage of the innocent party are allowed.** 

In 1909 a revival took place in Qeveland. A circus setting up its tent near 
the mission tent of the Church of God would have been envious of the masses 
that moved past its own tent to that of the Church of God.*® Under A. J. 

Tomlinson’s leadership, the church continued to increase. The minutes of the 
Assembly of 1915 contain a passage in which in solemn legal language the - 
title ‘Holy Roller’ is repudiated.*® 

In 1920 there was another crisis, when the Assembly accepted the proposal ’ 
of A. J. Tomlinson, who had been elected General-Overseer -for-life, to pay all _ ^ 
tithes in the future direct to him; he would then pay them back to each pastor. M ' ^ 

This practice almost led to the financial and religious ruin of the organiradon. 

Whether the cause was Tomlinson’s inability to administer large sums, or 
improper modves on his part, is difficult for an outsider to judge. What i.s 
certain is that from the first Tomlinson greatly overesdmated himself. His self- ; 
adulation took on increasingly blatant forms. He was simultaneously General ^ 

Overseer, manager of the publishing department, editor-in-chief of the monthly > 

journal and head of the orphanage and the Bible school, and he automadcally 
controlled all salaries (between $70,000 and $80,000 a year). The pastors of the^ 

Church of God tried to limit the completely unrestricted power of their General 
Overseer by various organizadonal changes, but Tomlinson declared these 
steps unbiblical. The struggles lasted for years, and towards the end even came . . 

before the public courts, but they-conGludedjvith-the.expulsion-oLTomlinsDn, ^ ^ 

who thereupon formed with his own supporters a new Church o f_God.-known 
as the Chureh-of-God-of-Propheey.*’ 

Under the new General Overseer, F. J. Lee, the church recovered reladvely 
quickly, increased in numbers, began m issiona ry work in new areas, and 
restricted the powers of its leading officials through organizational safegt^ds. 

In 1951 it amalgamated - through the mediation of David J. DiiJMessisi- — 
with the Full Gospel Church, South Africa, which from then on became known 
as the Full Gospel Church of God. 

Since dozens of churches in the USA are called ‘Church of God’ it has 
become usual to add a distinguishing name in brackets. There are Churches of 
God which belong to the Holiness movement.*® The churches listed in the note 
below*® have presumably separated themselves from the Church of God 
(Qeveland). But the table which follows shows only those Churches of God 
which can actually be shown to have come into being by separating from the 
Church of God (Qeveland). There are a large number of other Churches of God 
which originated independently of the Church of God (Cleveland).*® 
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Churches of God which can be shown to go back to the 
Church of God {Cleveland) {02a,02,06 f). 


ChoG 

{Cleveland) 

02a.02.067 


ChoG 

of Prophecy 
02a.02.077 


{Original) ChoG 
02a.02.104 


ChoG {Pulaski) 
02a.02.071 

ChoG 

{Huntsvilky 

Alabama) 

02a.02.072 

ChoG 

of All Nations 
02a.02.076 

Evangelistic 

ChoG 

02a.02.087 


2. Doctrine and Worship 

The confession of faith of the Church of God (Qeveland) is given in the 
appendix. It contains the usual articles of Pentecostal doctrine. The Church 
believes ‘in speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance, and that it 
is the initial evidence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost’, But by contrast with 
the Assemblies of God, it also teaches sancti fication, as a particular and decisive 
experience, distinct from the baptism of the Spirit and from conversioh. 
Latterly, however, doubt seems to have been cast upon the description of it 
as the ‘Second WgrLof Grace’.^^ This experience of sanctifigtionisujescribea 
as a justificatipn withinjthe_SDul, a certainty of the joy of salvation, a quieti^ 
absorption of oneself into Jesus, and a condition for the baptism of the Spirit 
which comes later.^^ The Church also practises the washing of feet. 

{d^thical rigorism 

The ethical rigorism^^ of the Church of God (the prohibition of mixed bathing, 
of permanently waved hair, of going to the cinema or the theatre^® and of make¬ 
up) seems according to some observers no longer to be exercised very strictly, 
especially with regard to women’s fashions. The young people^-magazine of the 
Church of God features Patricia Lockhart, a fa shion artist who jbelpngs to the 
Church of God. Some of the very modern designs produced by her are illu^ 
trated. 2 ® Qne-oLthe re asons for the r elaxation of ethi^ Lrigorism-is probably 
the development of the schools run by the Church of God (Qeveland). At L^e 
College there are 804 students at the present time. The more talented among^ 
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them can gain a BA in ^bibl ical e ducatio n’,^church.music\ *Chrisrian ed ucatio n’ 
and ■combing areas of Bible and music’. The school is a member of the 
AssbciaSbn o^fBible Colleges and the Evangelical Teacher-Training Association. 
It goes to great trouble to expand its library {10,000 new purchases a year), has 
begun a building programme that will cost $700,000, and has set up a language 
laboratory for its future missionaries.^^ On the other hand, smoking is still 
considered to justify expulsion.^® At first military service was also rejected. 
From 1917 to 1921 the minutes of the General Assembly of the Church of God 
carried condemnation of members of the Church who carried out military 
service. From 1928 to 1945 this condemnation was limited to members who 
served in combatant units. Today every member decides for himself whether 
or not he will do military service. 

{b) The attitude to fundamentalism 

The Church of God is a radia lly fmdamentalist Pentecostal ( ^rou p. In his 
first-class history of the Church of GodTConn charges the traditional churches 
with having allowed the ideas of Kant, Emerson, NewmanTVoltaii^ Schleier- 
macher, Carlyle, ‘and a confusion of theologians, philosophers, and poets’ to 
have a greater influence on many pulpits than the Word of God. 

The most famous of these writers was Renan, who stated in his biography of 
Christ that he was a mere man, and that both the New Testament and the 
Old Testament contained numerous myths and legends. Both modernism and 
Socialism resulted in much scepticism among the masses.^® 

In its ‘Answers to Correspondents’ the Church of God Evangel replied to a 
question about the difference between Luke 7.36-50 and Matt. 26.6 in a funda¬ 
mentalist sense, sa3ring that Simon the Pharisee and Simon the leper were two 
different persons. The woman in Luke 7.37 and those in Matt. 26.7, Mark 
14.3 and John 12.3 are likewise different, and none of them is identical with 
Mary Magdalene.®® 

Jack J. Chinn, a missionary of the Church of God, criticizes the Theological 
Seminary of Berkeley, California, because it did not support the evangelization 
campaign of Billy Graham. 

Intellectuals have had their opportunity in the last century to prove what 
men can do; now there is a theology emerging [in the Church of God] proving 
what God can do.®^ 

Earl P. P aulk, a prominent young pastor of the Church of God, the son o f a 
PentecostaLpreacher, makes in his ^^unt of Pentecostal teaching a remarkable 
attempt to reconcile academic scholarshi^nd^fuiTdamenta^ book is 

written in clear English, intelligible to those with no theological background, 
Paulk nevertheless attempts to proceed in a scholarly manner. In the opening 
chapter he defines Pentecostals as those ‘who receive the same experience as 
those “on the day of Pentecost” (Acts 2.1, 4)’.®® 
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He rejects the church and experience as the final authority for faith. God is 
the final authority: 

The fact that man has power to reason points to a Higher Mind. That mafi 
has a sense of good and evil indicates that there is an Almighty Judge . . !• 
The Pentecostal position is that any form of revelation of God is valuable and 
is to be taken into account. However, the highest and most perfect revelation 
of God is Jesus Christ.®® 


It is well to note, however, the Bible is not authoritative to the Pentecost^ 
because of its historical value. It is so because God moved the hearts of men 
to receive the events of his saving grace through Jesus Christ.®^ 




After the doctrine of God, dealt with in the traditional way, the passage on 
the divinity of Christ defends the virgin biithjjLJk^ The only available 
accounts tell of a virgin birth. The Christian tradition of a virgin birth is un¬ 
broken, Matthew and Luke bear independent witness to it, but agree. John 
does not dispute it. The oldest creed, the Apost les* Creed, teaches it. Anyone 
who denies the virgin birth must explain the origin of the birth narratives. 
Although the Old Testament has no high regard for virginity, both Luke arid 
Matthew, both markedly Hebraic in their thinking, tell of the virgin birth. 
There is no evidence that the early church ever taught the incarnation of Jesus 
apart from the virgin birth. Since Paul and John regard Christ as a super¬ 
natural person, it must be concluded that they too taught the virgin birth. The 
unique life and work of Jesus seem to postulate a supernatural birth. There 
is no indication that Mary, who knew the facts, disputed the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke.®® 

This is not the place to discuss the above assertions. Paulk shares with all 
American fundamentalists an ignoranc e of the debate about the exege tidal 
background of the narrative of the virgin birth. 

The doctrine of the Spiriris dri the same lines as elsewhere in the Pentecostel 
movement. The chapter on ‘Man’ rejects the theory of evolution - ‘the Pente¬ 
costal thinker cannot accept the theory of evolution’.®® TheJoctr 4 ne.of^^ 
destination is misunderstood as determinism and rejected, becausejnanJ^a 
free moral agent’.®^ Sin is regarded as a ‘wilful transgression of the law’. This 
means that one’s motive is to do wrong.®® The chapter on the sacraments refers 
not only to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but also to the ‘commandment’!of 
‘washing the saints’ feet’.®® The chapter on ethics condemns in a very restrained 
way ‘worldly dress’ in women, and waved hair,^® and recommends restraint jin 
the use of ‘unnecessary jewels’, a phrase that sounds a great deal less dogmatic 
than the corresponding passages in the Church’s confession of faith.^^ In the 
chapter on the family a passage on means of contraception refuses to condemn 
them.^® The chapter on ‘social responsiMhty’ brings the usual superficial 
American condemnation of communism^® as the ‘mystery of iniquity’. 


Soviet Russia, Vtth her atheistic Communist Party’ is contrasted with the 
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United States of America, ‘a democracy of God-loving and believing people’^® 
But ^the world ignores... misunderstands and misjudges the acts of mercy and 
generous gifts which they have received’ from the United States. ‘Instead of 
reaping love and gratefulness from the world, America has received distrust, 
hatred and jealousy. So it has been from the beginning of the world until 
now’.^® 

There is considerable disagreement with„otherTundamentalistsJThe funda- f 
mentalist American Council of Christian Churches,^’ which is accused of 
despising the Pentecostals, had tried to cut the Pentecostals off from the non- 
Pentecostals in the National Association of Evangelicals, by rejecting an amal¬ 
gamation of the National Association of Evangelicals with the American Coxmcil 
of Christian Churches, and inviting the members of the National Association 
of Evangelicals to apply individually to be members of the American Council 
of Christian Churches; the applications of the Pentecostals would then have 
been turned down. ‘The founders of the National Association of Evangelicals 
refused to forsake their [Pentecostal] friends and brethren’.^® The writings of 
H. R. Gause reveal the tendency to enter into dialogue at least with the more 
conservative of the traditional churches.^® At any rate, the identification of the 
Church of God (Cleveland) with the Church of God in the absolute sense is 
rejected.®® On the other hand, when John F. Kennedy was campaigning for 
election there was opposition on the part of the Church of God (Qeveland), as 
also among the Assemblies of God,®^ to a Catholic presiden t of th e United , 
States,®^ while the World Council of Churches is rejected out of hand.®® 

(r) Pentecostal religious practice as an expression and overcoming of derivation 
In 1942, Liston Pope gave the following description of a service in the Church 
of God (Cleveland): 

One traverses a grassless, rutted yard, climbs precarious 2x6 steps into a 
long, bare room filled with crude pews, and takes a seat in the Church of God. 

It is Sunday night, and the building is filled to overflowing, with about a 
thousand people present. Many stand in the doors or in the front yard of 
the church, including a large group of young men watching the girls go in 
and out. An ice cream vendor has placed his portable refrigerator near the 
church door, and is doing a thriving business. About 65% of those present 
are women between the ages of fourteen and fifty-five, many of whom have 
sleeping babies in their laps. The atmosphere is expectant and informal; 
members of the congregation move about at will, and talk in any tone of 
voice that suits their fancy. 

A crude pulpit, a piano, and a section of pews for the choir are placed at 
the far end of the oblong building. Back of the pulpit to the left is a homemade 
board on which to register weekly attendance; beneath the board, in sprawling 
letters, the question: 

HOW WILL YOUR 
REPORT IN HEAVEN BE 
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To the right of the pulpit is another sign: 

GOD IS ABLE 

A band, including three stringed instruments and a saxophone, plays 
occasional music. 

The service begins at eight o’clock or thereabouts. Rather, the actions of 
the congregation become more intense and concerted in character; there is 
almost nothing by way of formal announcement. The choir, in co-operation 
with the pastor, breaks into a rhythmic hymn, and the congregation follows 
suit. The hymn has an interminable number of stanzas, and a refrain; 
reminiscent of mountain ballads both in music and in narrative form. The 
hymn looks toward a narrative climax, and the excitement of the congregation 
increases as the singing proceeds. The stanzas are punctuated with loud 
shouts of‘Hallelujah’, ‘Thank you, Jesus’, ‘Glory’, and the rhythmic clapping 
of hands and tapping of feet. Almost immediately, various members of the 
congregation begin to ‘get the Holy Ghost’ (as a teen-age boy awesomely 
remarks). One young woman leaves the front row of the choir and jerks about 
the pulpit, with motions so disconnected as to seem involuntary, weird^ 
A man’s head trembles violently from side to side. Another man, tieless and 
red-face, laughs boomingly at odd moments, in a laugh resembling that of 
intoxication. | 

Half a dozen songs follow in succession. Then comes a prayer, with every-f 
body kneeling on the floor and praying aloud at the same time, each in his 
own way. Some mutter with occasional shouts; others chant, with frequent 
bendings backward and forward; the volume of sound rises and falls, without 
unified pattern or ^oup concentration. The pastor’s voice booms out 
occasionally above all the others. Then, as if by a prearranged but unohr 
servable signal, the prayer abruptly ends; the onlooker is amazed to sec 
emerging from the confusion a concerted return to a sitting position. The 
cacophony of prayer is ended as suddenly as it began. 

Then the pastor reads ‘the Scripture’, after confessing that he ‘ain’t had 
no time to study today’, and after attempting to induce a layman in the 
congregation to ‘say something’ - without avail, because the layman confesses 
that he ‘ain’t had no time to study neither’ and insists, ‘You go right ahead, 
brother’. Reluctantly the pastor begins to read, explaining each verse with 
amazing exegesis and equally amazing insight. Each verse becomes the sul^ 
ject for a homily, and the reader works up to a climax in its exposition - a 
climax reflected in increase of rh3rthmic motions and hortatory shouts froitt 
members of the congregation. Having finished the Scripture lesson, the 
preacher takes up a collection, counts it, announces that he has to have ‘a 
little more’, and runs around in the congregation to gamer proffered contri¬ 
butions, acknowledging each with a receipt ‘God bless you, brother’, and 
finally emptying the collection plate into his pocket. 

Then the service moves toward a climax; the taking of the collection has 
been an emotional interlude. The preacher begins a sermon; more precisely, 
he enunciates verbal symbols that arouse immediate response from the 
congregation. Such motifs play through his shoutings as ‘sanctification’, ‘the 
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Second Coming’, ‘the world despises and misunderstands and lies about the 
Church of God’, ‘Jesus can hed your body and soul’, ‘believe the Word’, 
‘follow the knee-route’. The Church of God is depicted as a remnant of those 
who have escaped from the ‘coldness’ of the Methodist and Baptist churches. 
Lay preaching is ui^ed, and personal evangelistic work. Attention is called 
to a number of prayer meetings to be held at various houses during the 
subsequent week, and to persons for whom prayer is desired - especially the 
family of a four-year-old girl who has just died, because ‘they can’t hardly 
get over it’. 

Then there is a testimony meeting in which a lai^e number of the more 
faithful testify to their personal experience and joy in religion, some mutter- 
ingly, some loudly, fervidly. One woman defends her right to wear long-sleeved, 
high-necked dresses in the summer time, because ‘the Spirit told me to’. 
Nearly all say that they are proud to speak for Christ, and not ashamed to 
speak out for their Master in church. The man who has been inHnlging the 
intoxicated laugh defends his right to laugh in church, saying that his religion 
makes him feel good all over and is not like the stiff coldness of the Methodist 
church. Recurring phrases appear in the testimonies: ‘I’m glad I got over 
bein’ too proud to be a Holiness and get all there was of the Holy Ghost’; 
‘I’m a better wife and I’ve got a better husband because I joined the Church 
of God’; ‘the Baptists are aU right, but I wanted more of the Lord than they 
had.’ Several testify to marvelous cures of physical illness during the past 
week, through prayer and the ‘laying on of hands’. 

All the while waves of ecstatic rhythm have been sweeping over the congre- 
gation,with the actions of the preacher setting the pace. There are patterns to 
the rhythmic actions: running around the pulpit, holding trembling hands to 
the slfy, very fiist clogging of the feet, swinging the arms in sharp, staccato 
motions. One girl leaps from her seat as though struck by an electric shock, 
races four times around the aisles of the church, screaming ‘O God ... O 
Jesus ... O God ... Glory, glory, glory ... give me more ... more ... 
glory, glory, glory’; falling over backward with hands outstretched, her whole 
body quivering and rhythmically jerking, she collapses at last in a dull heap 
on the floor, and stays there in comatose condition for several minutes. Others 
rise and shout at the top of their lungs for five minutes, or bang on something 
in staccato rhythm. The same persons respond again and again, with perhaps 
seventy-five individuals represented. Each responds with an individual 
pattern of motions, but all motions revolve around a few general types. The 
motions appear to have been culturally conditioned, whether immediately 
conditioned by the agent or not. One wonders if some form of mass hypnotism 
is at work. 

About ten o’clock the pastor calls for sinners to come to the front and kneel 
around the altar (constructed of a bench quickly placed before the pulpit). 
About ten come, including one five-year-old boy. A hundred members of 
the congregation gather about, and a tremendous tumult ensues as they 
attempt to ‘pray and shout the sinners through’, interspersed with wild 
demonstrations of joy as one is ‘saved’. 

It is nearly 11 p.m., but one stays and wonders. They cry out, and 
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cry; they are drunken, but not with wine; they stagger, but not with strong 
drink.. 

In the^amous work from which this passage is taken, Millhands and Preachersy 
Liston^^Po^Vas studying the role of the churches in one of the most severe 
social struggles America has known, the strike of textile workers in Gastonia, 
N. Carolina. His findings are based on years of investigations, personal inter* 
views, study of the Church and political press in Gaston County, all minutes 
of meetings of most of the churches and sects. What was the contribution of the 
churches to the calming down of the precarious situation in a town where there 
was a very bitter strike? The ministerial association of Gastonia, dming the 
years 1932-1939 dealt amongst other things with the following: 

Held a program on the dangers of unemployment (May 2,. 1932) 

Pledged support to the United Dry Forces of North Carolina (September 4; 

1933) 

Commended city officials for banishing slot machines (December 2, 1935). 

Held two joint meetings with colored ministers of the city at one of which a 
Negro minister spoke ‘with deep humility’ (January 3,1937, January 3,1938). 

Protested against the flying of airplanes at low altitudes over the city on the 
Sabbath (May 2, 1938).®® 

I 

The following recommendation is given as a proposed solution to the em* 
ployment situation: ‘When we all (not just a few) properly adjust our relations 
to our God and to our fellow-man, all other problems, small or great, wiU 
adjust themselves around them’.®® ‘Religion is the medicine for industry.’®^ 
Liston Pope’s judgment on the ignorance of the ministers about problems of 
national economics is sweeping: 

Despite the years spent in professional preparation, almost none of the mill 
pastors in (^ston County have had any special training for work in an 
industrial parish. Under ordinary circumstances they follow conventional, 
standardized programs in their churches, aping the policies of uptown 
churches of their denomination and the sermons of the uptown preachers who 
speak at their denominational gatherings. In most instances their knowledge 
of economic processes, labor relations, management problems, trade union 
tactics, and culture analysis is no more extensive or competent than that of 
their village parishioners, and they are easily convinced by the only persons 
who presumably do know about such matters - the mill owners and managers. 
When conflict occurs between the social classes, the mill pastors almost 
invariably adopt the analyses presented by the ‘most intelligent’ and ‘best 
informed’ citizens in the vicinity, who always are members of the uptown 
class. Uptown pastors, though their economic insight is frequently even less 
acute than that of their colleagues in the mill parishes, give the cues by which 
all their ministerial brethren are guided, citing mill owners and other persons 
‘in the know’ as their source of authority. Lacking economic and socib- 
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logical perspectives wider than those of their own communities, ministers 
of all types of churches fail to appraise the opinions of community leaders as 
being in themselves highly relative; instead, they incline to accept them at 
face value or to modify them in minor details only. Though they are ac¬ 
knowledged experts in the field of religion and continually profess to be 
troubled by the gap between ethical ideals and social practice, they do not 
possess criteria for judging social possibilities, and thus in effect become 
instruments of social inertia.®® 

Social distress and the extremely deficient solidarity with the textile workers 
shown by the traditional churches provide the background, at least for the time 
and place which Pope is investigating, for the growth of ‘new sects’ (in which 
Pope includes the Pentecostal movement). Pope discusses the reasons for this 
grojpth in connection with the description of worship in the Church of God. 
It had at first been supposed that there was a relation between the mobility of a 
family and its membership of the ‘new sects’.®® 

A close study of the entire membership of one sect group in Gastonia revealed 
that 98 per cent of its members had been living in the community for more 
than five years.®® 

Others have seen the reason as the ignorance and lack of education of potential 
converts to the Pentecostal movement. ‘But this judgment is based on an 
external standard and contributes little to understanding.’®^ 

Others again make the failure of the traditional churches responsible for the 
growth of the Pentecostals. According to Pope, this last hypothesis is justified. 
‘At least 80 per cent of the numbers of such groups had previously belonged to 
established’ mainly Baptist, churches.®^ And for this reason there is very fre¬ 
quent mention in Pentecostal services in this region of the dullness of Baptist 
and Methodist services. 

It has also been pointed out that the Pentecostals principally attract the 
economically weak sections of the population^ whom they help to bear their misery 
by promising a better world to come. Pope regards this explanation as true, 
but inadequate.®® 

He attempts to give a fuller diagnosis of the phenomenon of the growth of 
Pentecostalism with the aid of psychological categories. 

Frenetic religious services represent release from psychological repression, 
it is said, fulfilling a need for self-expression and for identification of one’s 
self with a greater power. Life in a mill village is monotonous and dull, 
production processes in the mills are largely mechanical in character, and 
the worker has little opportunity for choice as to any of the basic factors 
that control his daily life. 

But the Church of God is a lay movement. 

The entire membership participates in most of the services ... The unusually 
high percentage of women who belong and who appear to be most active 
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participants in semi-hysterical religious practices is also significant; of the 
members of one Church of God in Gaston County, 57 per cent were women, 
almost all of whom were between the ages of seventeen and fifty-four. 
A psychologist observing the religious ceremonies of the Church of God might 
conclude that the sex factor is crucial in explanation. Certainly members of 
these groups are widely accused of being immoral, and a considerable degree 
of sexual laxity is undoubtedly a concomitant of their services. An uptown 
boy explained, standing outside a Church of God while a service was in 
progress: ‘It’ll get hot in there pretty soon. A lot of women come over here, 
which is why all the boys are hanging around. I got started out late tonight 
and all the dates are taken, so I have to take what I can get. Mill girls are the 
best-looking girls nowadays anyhow.’ Rhythmic music, supported by stringed 
instruments and saxophones, tendencies towards exhibitionism, and in-i 
junctions to ‘let yomself go’ for ‘possession by the Spirit’ are surcharged 
with sex stimulation.®^ 


3. Assessment 

The pastors of the Church of God ascribe the growth of their church to the zeal 
of their adherents. Inspired by their fiery preaching, all members become 
missionaries and sacrifice unimaginable sums from their small incomes. ‘People 
are gettin’ disgusted with professional religion and demandin’ to get results 
in their religion.’ The typical pastor of the Church of God explains in part the 
rapid growth of the Church of God, but not why it came into being. In Gastonia, 
it is notable that the textile workers’ pastors were factory workers themselves 
and preached part-time, or had been factory workers and were called by a 
congregation to be its pastor. They had had little education, often no more than 
a few years in primary school {fourth grade in the public schools) with a few 
weeks at the Bible School, and were content with the low salary of a factory 
worker. 

One must not underestimate the enormous increase in self-esteem which |a 
working man gains by being accepted into the Church of God. He sees ia 
spiritual career in front of him which leads not only far beyond what is possible 
for a working man, but also gives him the chance to do better than members of 
the Methodist Church, who in other respects are richer than he to a degree he 
cannot hope to attain. As a member of the Church of God he is certain of being 
truly and finally saved. But in addition he can also be sanctified and receive 
the baptism of the Spirit, and perhaps even become a pastor. What does it 
matter that a Methodist has more money, but is only saved at best, and certainly 
not sanctified or baptized in the Spirit? 

If I gained the world but lost the Savior, 

Were my life worth living for a day ? 
r ' Could my yearning heart find rest and comfort 

In the things that soon must pass away ?®® j 
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Christians who belong to the traditional churches may let their wives use 
jewelry and make-up. But this is not necessary for a member of the Church of 
God, for his wife is adorned with spiritual gifts. All the deprivations he has to 
suffer he can turn into witness and spiritual gifts. And finally, he rejoices in 
heaven, where nobody can push him about any more: 

Had I wealth and love in fullest measure, 

And a name revered both far and near, 

Yet no hope beyond, no harbour waiting. 

Where my stormtossed vessel I could steer.®® 

Thus he pities other Christians, who are still in the forecourt of the sanctuary. 
‘By the thousands and scores of thousands, the lower economic classes aban¬ 
doned Protestantism which had first abandoned them.’®’ 

The introduction of emotional ou tbursts> nd erotic undertones into worship 
need not be absolutely condemned by a psychological ob^riw. With a strict 
liturgical guidance it could be seen as a substitute for the lack of moral direction 
to which the members of the Church of God were exposed, according to their 
own testimony, before their conversion. The services would then have a sublim- 
atory function and would be a help in integrating the emotional into the whole 
personality. It would be desirable for an expert psychologist at some time to 
examine this phenomenon from his own point of view. 

The pic ture of the Church of God given Jb y Pope and Curran was true up 
to the second world war. Since then, a steady rise on the social scale has altered 
the sociological position of the Church of God. Other Pentecostal groups, 
particularly of Negro Pentecostals, have taken over its functions. Liberation 
from psychological stress situations is still, however one of the most important 
functions of the Church of God, but it is now the stress situations of the middle 
class, of supervisors and managers. 

The Church of God^ has, rapid ly developed into a middle-class church. Its 
rigorist understanding of salvation has been modified,®® andlThas adopted the 
patriotic values of the American middle class.®® The more the churches of the 
Reformation and the Catholic church reject the values of the American middle 
class, the more they protest for the Negroes and against the war in Vietnam, the 
greater is the potential membership of the Church of God and other similar Pen¬ 
tecostal groups. A remarkable change of side has taken place. The church of 
the poor, which protested against the way in which the New Testament was 
overlaid by the values of church and bourgeosie, is in the process itself of 
becoming a conservative middle-class force, while former traditional churches 
suddenly appear revolutionary. 
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1. Cf. above, ch. 2.4, pp. 24fF. 

2. 02a.02.110. 
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‘Unto the end of the World’: 
The Spread of Pentecostalism 


The Pentecostal movement spread like wildfire over the whole world. I believe 
that the statistics are mostly too low, not because they accord to individual 
denominations too few members - there are a few cases of exaggeration - but 
because there are large Pentecostal bodies which are unknown to the Pente- 
costals themselves, and about the size of which they have no information. 


I. Europe 

During a fund-raising journey in America, T. B. Barratt, a Norwegian Metho¬ 
dist minister, a talented pupil of Grieg, and of Celtic British origin, was attracted 
by the Los Angeles revival.^ He wrote enthusiastic letters from America back to 
Norway, and after his return to Oslo heW great Pentecostal meetings. ‘Many 
were filled with the Spirit, and manjTsouls sought God*. ^ Barratt himseif 
declared that he had spoken in eight different tongues^ including French and / 
Italian. He was so beside himself with joy that he began to dance in the Spirit.^ / ' 

The press began to notice what was happening and printed headlines about the . 

‘idiot factory^® thus involuntarily providing publicity for the revival. 

From Oslo the Pentecostal movement sp read into the other Scandinavian^ 
countries - in Finland and Norway it is the largest Free Church, and in Sweden 
the second largest - and also into Germany,® Switzerland’ and Great Britain.® / 

In the established churches of the Swiss cantons and German provinces, a 
massive criticism of the theological work of the universities had been accom- ’ 
panied by a longing for revival that hadLreached boiling point. ‘We need the ;/X— 
March storms to make way for the l atter r ain.’^ * 

At provincial churchTassemblies, there were sermons about the Pentecostal 
fullness, the fullness of the Holy Spirit, the baptism of the Spirit, which the 
believing church can experience if only she earnestly desires it.^® In 1905 the 
German pastor Modersohn was baptized with ‘power from above*. ‘The children 
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of God prayed fervendy for the onrush of power, and it came.’^^ Prayer in 
concert, that is, prayer in which the whole congregation utters prayers together 
and in spontaneous confusion, was designated as a ‘divine ordinance’.^^ criti¬ 
cism of the suggestive method of evangelization was firmly rejected. 

/ The Reformation teaching that as long as we are alive there is no complete 
deliverance from sin was dismissed as ‘blasphemy’.^^ Scholarly theologica l 
study was condemned as‘the work of Saton’. The ‘cry of rage oftiie Jews iiT 
the liberal journals’ - a contemptuous reference to specialist theological journals 
- was seen as being a compliment to the revival rather than a condemnation of 
it.^^ Anyone jvhojwould-not-define-a miracle as an intervention-whiclMipset 
the normal course of nature-was ‘no longer-a^Ghristian theologian’, according tc| 
the journal Reichgottesarbeiter (‘Worker for the kingdom of God’).^® Thus there 
was rejoicing at the rise of the Pentecostal movement on the part of other 
evangelical Christians. This made it all the more difficult for Conservative 
Evangelicals in Germany and Switzerland to understand why the leaders of 
the Evangelical movement should suddenly turn against the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. In the ‘Berlin Declaration’ of 1909, the bill of divorcement of the Evani- 
gelical movement’, the leaders of the Conservative Evangelical movement con¬ 
demned as the work of the de vil jtiie.reyivaLthat-thev 4 iad- 4 rst-praised. ^^ The 
Berlin Declaration -has-kept-the-EvangeIical-^ovement~and-the^entecostal 
movement apart to this day, and-was of great importance not merely in Germany 
but also in Switzerland and in Slavonic countries.^’ 

In Italy the Pentecostal movement had more adherents than all the other 
Protestant groups together, and exercises a social influence which is respected 
by communists, liberals and sympathetic Catholics after suffering for many 
years severe persecutions by the Fascists and the Catholic Church.^® In France, 
it is the second largest Protestant Church, the Reformed Church being tlie 
largest. Most of its members came from Catholicism, as the Catholic scholar 
H. C. Ch6ry has established.^® 

2, Latin America 

In many muntnea in T^tn Amftrira the PpnfprngtaLmQVemen t is the la rg^t 
Pro testant Ch urch/ In Chile 14% of the population belong to it, while only 1^/0 
belong to ^her Protestant churches. There is no doubt that there is a con¬ 
nection between the influence of Pentecostal pastors on the workers and peons 
of Chile, and the fact that politics are no longer wrongly seen to present a simple 
choice between communism and feudalism. In its turn the relatively ca|m 
political climate in Chile has favoured the growth of the Pentecostal movement.®® 
In Mexico the Pentecostal movement has not very many members, but lias 
had to brave severe persecutions, in the course of which one of Obregdh’s 
police chiefs, who was directing the operation, was converted - the Pentecostals 
always seem to be involved in such dramatic stories. In the Bahamas, to choose 
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one example from the islands of the West Indies, io% of the population and 
20% of the Protestants are Pentecostals, half being members of the Iglesia de 
Dios (Oeveland).*^ In Haiti the Pentecostals demythologize the heathen 
Voodoo cult and have set up many schools. They were persecuted in most 
South American countries, but most violently in Colombia, where one of their 
pastors was posted to the members of his congregation in pieces; ‘Here is a 
part of your pastor, whom you loved.Pentecostalism in Brazil is the most 
numerous Protestant body in any country having a Latin language. There are 
approximately four million Pentecostals in Brazil (about 70% of all Protestants 
in Brazil) and by contrast with the Catholic Church and many Protestant 
churches, they have succeeded in becoming a ‘Brazilian’ Church, that is, one 
which integrates the latent Brazilian illuminism into Christian worship.^a 
The Brazilian Assembleias de Deus (with almost two million members) is 
recognized by the Bra2ilian-government,-and-ind€ed-highly-^laced-government 
officials insist on jemg pr esent in person at the consecration of Pentecostal 
churches. Similarly, at the World PemecosSTConfwei^ 
an official reception was given for the Brazilian ambassador in Finland.^^ 


3. Africa 

The Pentecostal movement_also_establishe(La-foothold-in-Africa. It has tried 
to make the mission churches as quickly as possible indep^dent practically, 
organizationally and spiritually, of the mother church conducting the mission. 
Some of these African mission churches, however, have become independent 
too quickly. I believe I have shown that the Zionist wing of the South African 
independent churches (almost 400 groups) goes back to missionari^Jed„by_.^ 
John AlexandetDo\rie 7 Ddwie’s Black'Mbw^^ over b^h^postolic 
Faith Mission^® and ordained as evangelists, before they could read or write; 
far less had they received even the slightest theological training. If the Black 
South Africans had received the ‘power from on high’, this w’as sufficient grounds 
for the Pentecostal missionaries to institute them as preachers and missionaries. 
All the important Zionist leaders of the first generation go back to this missionary 
activity by the Pentecostal movement. Todg y the Pentecostal movement rejects 
the Zionists a^ e^remist&r-There is no question that som^ have combm^ 
paganism with Christianity, but many of them have simply remained faithful 
to the enthusiastic practices of the first Pentecostal missionaries. It is easy, 
particularly in the present situation in South Africa, to understand the psycho¬ 
logical reasons why the Pentecostal missionaries reject these disciples of Pente¬ 
costalism, most of whom were baptized before the present missionaries came to 
Africa. And if a Pentecostal preacher has not himself experienced something 
within the Pentecostal movement he cannot be persuaded that it is an historical 
fact. Ho w can a (Aurch historian in Swit2erland ^tt:-4TMgK<^p--«Mfij-tw 
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Pentecostal missionary who has worked there for thirty years ? But one cannot 
dispute the historical fact that the Zionists of South Africa, who have a million 
followers, came into being from an impulse given by the Pentecostal mission.®® 
Besides these^ ^epend er^ churches there are large missionary churches in 
South Africa. One of their main leaders is Nicl^obs^Bheppporiginally a 
Lutheran, but for whom simul justus - simulpeccator is incomprehensible, as for 
the European Pentecostak. On the contrary, anyone who has been baptized 
no longer sins; he is not an udlalaniy no longer a Don Juan. Bhenguk sermons 
must be overwhelming. 

Do not always ask the white people to do an3rthing and everything. For you 
are not even satisfied today for them to build you free houses, but ako expect 
them to furnish them for you (loud laughter from all the congregation, who 
know he has touched them on a weak point). It is a scandal that you saddle 
others with cver3rthing. You yourselves have \\illpower and human reason... 

God, who created these young people, this athletic young man and thk 
shapely girl, plump and fat, intended thereby to show his glory and thought of 
you instead of himself. But the Tempter, the Evil One, took this model of 
God’s creation and spoiled it by sin and disease. This marvellous vessel 
became the devil’s horse, which he rode on, whose beauty he spoiled and 
whose strength he undermined. He filled it with filthy sins, with crime and 
disease_i 

You, you strong young men, must become politicians with a constructiye 
policy.®® 

^ The Pemecostal movement_hasdso provided the starting point for the growth 
of large indepcndent ^rican churches in Ib eria and Ghana, but not in the 
Q)ngo.®®^oiiiirSrthSe churches were represented at the World Pentecostal 
Conference in Hekinki in 1964.®^ 


4. Asia and Australia 

Malcolm Galley, an Australian anthropologist, who describes himself as a non- 
Christian, lived for six months amongst Australian ab original Pentecostak . 
learnt their language, studied the relationship between Pentecostal and heathen 
Australian religion, and came to the important conclusion that for these Aus¬ 
tralians Pentecostal religion is a transitional stage in their gradual assimilation 
to the newcomers from the West. By contrast to the missionaries of the Inter- 
j national Church of the Foursquare Gospel he is not surprised at the ability of the 
/ Australians to experience the baptism of the Spirit, for they were acquainted 
<with similar experiences from their Australian religion.®® 

It is scarcely realized that the Pentecostal movement plays an important 
role in the Communist part of the world. In China-r:!,agjn _Russi a - the Pente¬ 
costak set up co-operative settlements before the Communists, and these ^^re 
at first highly praised by the communist government, but later dissolved, spnce 
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a relipous koUhoz which functioned better that the state ones could not be 
permitted. But the Pentecostal movement is still spreading in China. But the 
theological poverty of the Pentecostal movement brings little profit in the en¬ 
counter with Communism. The older Protesunt churches must either adopt a 
religious practice like that of the Pentecostab. inc lining speaking in tongues, or 
else admit ^eir^nability to survive in thb^tteMlifOaiterTSirdi^ppear.®® 

Elsewhere in Asia, there is particular interest in the large Pentecostal move¬ 
ment in Indon esia, in the sizeable movement in India, autonomous and inde¬ 
pendent of missionaryjchutches, and in the situation in >pan. ‘In f^ countries 
in the world are there so many Pentecostal mbsionaries at work as in Japan’,®* 
but so far they have been practically without success. During the war the mission 
churches of the Assemblies of God, the lesu-no Mitama Kyokai, separated 
from their American mother church and now exist alongside the renewed 
missionary activity of the Americans, the Nihon Assemburizu Kyodan.®® The 
lesu-no Mitama Kyokai has in its turn begun to send missionaries to the 
United States.®® The mdigenous Japanese Pentecostal churches far outnumber 
the Pentecostal missionary churches. Perhaps the Japanese ‘Non-Church 
Movement’ can be included amongst the former.®'^ 

5. The World Conferences f - r-.. 

In order to draw together the international Pentecostal Movement, inter¬ 
national conferences have been held since 1939. 

The first Pentecostal Confer^ce,joLall Jlurope,^took-place-ina939 in.Stock- 
holm. The very instructive minutes are a mine of information about the contro¬ 
versial questions within Pentecostalism, and about Pentecostal churches in 
socialist countries. The most important questions discussed (put by Leonhard 
Steiner) were: 


Is it right to base our conception of the baptism of the Spirit on the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the experience of the twelve Apostles ? Can this experience 
be deduced from the Epistles written by them?®® 


In spite of the criticism implied in the way the question was put, the leadership 
of the Pentecostal movement proclaimed the usual Pentecostal view, with the 
exception of George Jeffreys, who wished to see a less strict connection made 
between speaking in tongues and the baptism of the Spirit.®® The rest of the 
discussion turned on such questions as: Can we formulate our view in a de¬ 
claration of faith ? Would this be of help to us ? Can we organize ourselves as a 
world-wide denomination ? In spite of the urgent pleas of the Slav and Baltic 
representatives for dogmatic and organizational unification, no agreement was 
reached on these matters. 

^ At the World Conference i n Zurich (1947) the first attempt to found a Worl d 
Pentecosta~P*aiowsh 1 p wasTIailure.ig_ XsecQnd attemp t at the World~Con - 
ference in Paris (1949), where a full-blown plan was presented for a World^ 
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Pentecosta l Fellowship, with statutes and declaration of faith, was so decisively 
'\^cked^^ the Scandinavian Pentecostals^^ that since then no further attempts 
have been made, even though in London in igsz^^v^ J. Du Plessis^ fiirmcd 

... a great need for better co-ordination in the missionary services across the 
world. Fortunes are being spent fruitlessly in foreign lands because we do 
not take the trouble to sit down with our brethren from overseas and develop 
plans in co-operation with them.^^ 


L 




The report of the World. Pentecostal Conference-Tn Stockholnrinnt^SS^* 
contains a number of representative speeches, including a historical survey by 
J. Roswell Flower, two addresses on the Baptism of the Spirit by Paul Rabe 
and G. R. Wessels, an address on speaking in tongues and prophecy by Donald 
Gee and an important contribution on the healing of the sick by prayer by the 
Norwegian doctor and Pentecostal, Oswald Orlien. 

The only-real debate^^ theJast U p to the present day - took place at the fi fth 
World Pentecostal Conference in T oronto in 1958^^ ^ Leonhard Steiners 
address is of particular interest, for it is as it were his farewell to the World 
Conferences. But the most important points made by Steiner concerning ‘Divine 
Healing in God’s Redemption’^® were, like Jeffrey’s views in Stockholm,^® 
not recorded in the minutes of the Conference, for although they received lively 
^support they also aroused violent dissent. In particular, Steiner suggested that 
the healing evangelists^^ wanted as it were to make God their servant, and in 
their prayers for healing had ignored the limitation that man must always make: 
‘Thy will be done.’ Consequently God had not confirmed their preaching in 
the last ten years. It had to be stated with sadness that after the rush of enthus¬ 
iasm those who remained healed were only a very small percentage. 

The apostles practised divine healing without making a special point of 
preaching it, whereas we preach it, but fail to practise it.^® 


y The second keynote address to the Conference was that of J. A. Synai^ 
^ ^Bishop of the Pentecostal Holiness Church, and is characteristic of the growing 
^ fundamentalist tendency in Pentecostal circles. H e^seesjthe principal task o fthe 
v Penteco stal m ovement as a battle against those Christia ns who no longer b elieve 
in the ‘supernatural ’7 ‘Higher criticism’ comes under heavy fire, for it turns the 
miracles of Christ into ‘the inventions of overzealous disciples’, and the doctrine 
of heaven into ‘a beautiful dream that will never come true’. 


But we Pentecostals believe the Bible to be the inerrant and infallible, the 
divinely-inspired Word of God. We accept all of it: we believe that, till 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle of the Word shall in no 
wise fall, till all be fulfilled. 

Thus Synan calls for a battle for ‘a dogmatic declaration of great Bible truths, 
regardless of how they may be received’; that is, he demands the strict foliojring 
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of the American fundamentalists, and the rejection of all dialogue with the 
ec^enical and sceptical scholarsUp. 

^^^he third keynote address was given by Donald Gee®° and has been printed 
^in many Pentecostal journals.®^ He vigorously defends the Pentecostal dogma 
that ‘only hejvho s pMk s Jn tongues has received the haptism nf 

With all due respect we refuse to be satisfied that so-called ‘Pentecostal* 
experiences without a physical manifestation are valid according to the 
scriptural pattern or even common logic. 


0 


As is described below®* Gee combined this strict Pentecostal view with a 
broad-minded ecumenical outlook, even with regard to non-fundamentalists. 

The rep.ort.Qf-the.as ^ World Pentecostal Ginference in Terusalem (TgfiT)^ A ^ 
is interesting because of the considerable degree to which the Isr aeli state ^ 
participated in the conference — for example, Ben Gurion sp^e-to-the_Pente- 
cos^ delcg^t^- 


It seems that the subsequent conferences (Helsinki, 1964; Rio de Janeiro, 
194^0 longer produced any_dis^reements_Qti!tatements-of the Pentecostal 
position, but rather served the jmpose,oLpul)Iic_denionsttations. I n Rio de 
Janeiro, according to usually well-informed circles, the American Assemblies 
of God sought to bring under their control not only the WnrM Conferen ce, but 
also the important Brazilian Assembleias de Deus, and to make them theo¬ 
logically and economically dependent on America. This attempt, however, 
met with bitter and successful resistance from the Brazilians. In the judgment 
of a Chilean Pentecostal pastor the Pentecostal World Conference in Dallas, 
Texas (1970) had pushed the great-indigenous. Pentecostal de nominarinns n f 
the Third W^orld into the background. H e observed, that the missionary-success 
of the Assemblies of God and of the Church of God (Cleveland) gives them ‘the 
complex of superiority and power in the Pentecostd World Conference’ ®® 



6 . An Attempt to Classify the Theolopv nf tht> 

Organizations 

To the outsider, the Pentecostal movement seems to consist of an 
profusion of greater and lesser organizations. The impression is often given 
that each is in conflict with the others. On the other hand, the great Conferences 
give a profound impression of the unanimity of members of different organiza¬ 
tions who are taking part. Both impressions are deceptive. As far as the latter is 
concerned, it is impossible for a Pentecostal conference to hold worship other¬ 
wise than with one mind, even though there are profound theological and y 

human differen ces in the back ground. _ 

TheBentecostal-movement-is^ot au'unstructured-€haos.ione obviously well- 
ordered area is to be found in the hundreds of Pentecostal Journals. The Pente- 
costals originally could not find publishers for their literature, partly for •' ^ 
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stylistic reasons, but largely on doctrinal grounds. Moreover, the publishers 
failed to recognize the market there was. For today Pentecostal literature is a 
huge busmess. Pentecostals buy books for themselves, their relations and their 
acquaintances. One may note the huge output of the Gospel P ublishing Hous e 
of the Assemblies of God. In 1963 the printing workTofthi^firm printed ten 
tons of literature a day. In 1958-59 it was already selling $5im. worth of books 
and magazines ; in 1969 it was selling 5,000,000 tracts and about 40,000 books, 
employed 600 people and had an annual wage bill of $3m. The Br^ilian 
PentecpsteLpublisher, O. S. Boyer, sells 2,000,000 books and tracts a year in 
Brarai and is reckoned to be the most widely read living author in Portuguese.®® 

Since the PCTtp/v< sraliL -were 4 Qtced-Jn-j 8 et--»p-Aeip-own ^ublishing system . 
thei f~books^i^o'md n either. in.official bibliogr aphie s, jior in libraries, nor in 
book-sellers’ catalogues. Nevertheless, large editions of Pentecostal journals 
are'prmted^ndread, not only by Pentecostals. Any minister can see this for 
himself. For example, there are few towns in the world where the Herald of His 
Coming is not read in some translation by members of traditional churches. 
There must be few villages and hardly any minister’s house in Holland where 
Kracht van Omhoog (‘Power From On High’) cannot be found. There are few 
pnngrffgatinn«5 in Switzerland and Germany where there are not some membe» 
at least who read Sieg des Kreuzes (‘The Victory of the Cross’). And there must 
be few hospitals in Europe and America where there are not some patients pr 
nurses reading or distributing the literature of the healing evangelists. Thus 
it is not surprising that each denomination has set up one or more publishing 
enterprises. 

Some of these journals have very large circulations. In 1961 the total cir 
culation of all the journals of the Assemblies of God was more than two million. 
Certain numbers of Mehr Licht (‘More Light’) had a circulation of more than 
100,000. But this is exceptional. Normally each denomination produces a 
number of journals for different groups of readers. The differences in presenta¬ 
tion and quality are considerable. Thus there was the illustrated new magazine 
Pentecost (which unfortunately ceased publication after the death of Donald 
Gee), the two British Pentecostal journals Elim Evangel and Redemption Tidings^ 
journals in Brazil {Mensageiro da Paz), Mexico (Mensajero Pentecostes), Italy 
{Risveglio Pentecostale) and France {Viens et Vois\ the Pentecostal Evangel, very 
pretentious in its layout and typography - circulation 230,000; the Swedish 
daily paper Dagen-, the cheap paperback propapnda writings of the healing 
evangelists; the conservative German Heilszeugnisse\ the modest Verheissung 
des Vaters, which has existed since 1909, and the Pentecostal Testimony, which 
also discusses political matters. There are specialist journals for preachers, 
Sunday School teachers, Sunday school superintendents, for children, teen¬ 
agers, students, the blind, the deaf and dumb, for soldiers, for Pentecostal army 
cLiplains, for musicians and choirmasters, etc. Almost every country and ^very 
language has its Pentecostal literature. | 
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Most (but not all) of these journals are published by an organization, 
they are read not only by the members of the organization that publishes them, 
but also by Pentecostals who belong to other organizations and by members of 
majority churches and established churches. This overlapping of published 
material (and of the equally important radio broadcasts and record publishing 
enterprises) must be taken into account in considering the relationship between 
the different organizations. 

An impor^Laspect-iifJge ntecostal journals is the ir international character. , 

It is common to find in a Penteco^l magazine^iticles onllie~Penrecostal^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

movement in countries behind the Iron^umin or _even iitXbjna, JVTost of^ ^ 

these articles are retranslated from Swedish or English translations. The inter¬ 
national co-operation of Pentecostal journals can perhaps best be compared with 
that of the banks. Sometimes the name of a branch in Hamburg or New York 
will correspond to that of the parent company. But it is sometimes impossible 
to tell from the name of a journal that it largely consists of news and articles from 
a particular Swedish or American Pentecostal denomination, particularly as 
Pentecostal articles rarely give exact details such as places, names of organiza¬ 
tions, etc. News and articles are passed along an invisible network, which can 
nevertheless be disentangled by a practised observer. 

It is not possible here to set out the exact degrees of relationship between the 
different Pentecostal organizations. We shall do no more than attempt to list 
the main types, looked at from the point of view of the doctrines and ideas they 



{d) Pentecostals who teach a two-stage way of salvation 

This is far and away the largest group of organizations. Representatives of 
this group are the American and British Assemblies of God (chs. 3 and 15), 
Assembleias de Deus (ch. 6), Assemblee di Dio (ch. 19), Nicholas Bhengu 
(ch. 10), Elim Pentecostal Church (ch. 14), Congrega9ao Crista do Brasil 
(ch, 7), and the Protestant wing of the Pentecostal movement within the existing 
churches in America (ch. i). 

{b) Pentecostals who teach a three-stage way of salvation 

This group is represented by the Church of God (Cleveland) (ch. 4) and its 
missionary churches, the Pentecostal Holiness Church®® and others. 

(c) The fesus Only* groups 

These accept only the baptismal formula ‘in the name of Jesus’.®^ The most 
important representatives of this group are the United Pentecostal Church®® 
and almost the entire Indonesian Pentecostal Movement.®® 

(d) Pentecostals with a Quakery Reformedy Lutheran or Roman Catholic doctrine 
With the exception of the Roman Catholic Pentecostals and the charismatic 
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movement within the established churches in Germany (ch. 17), this type is not, 
as might be supposed, to be found principally in the Pentecostal movement 
within the existing churches. On the contrary, the bulk of the Protestant 
wing of the Pentecostal movement within existing churches in the USA belongs 
to t3'pe (a). On the other hand almost the entire Chilean Pentecostal movement 
(Methoist), the German Miilheim Association of Christian Fellowships 
(Lutheran and Reformed, ch. 15), part of the Swiss Pentecostal movement, 
and the Quaker Pentecostals of the USA®^ belong to this group. 

(e) Independent African Pentecostal churches 
The most important groups are in South and West Africa. Examples are 
given in ch. 12. 

(/) The Latter Rain movement 

The Latter Rain movement occurs throughout the world as an enthusiastic 
wing of existing Pentecostal organizations. In various places it has become 
independent and is now in competition with existing, more traditional Pente¬ 
costal denominations. Examples are found in the Latter Rain churches in 
Germany®^ and in South Africa (ch. 11). 

{g) Pentecostal denominations of the Apostolic type 
These groups have institutionalized the offices of apostle and prophet. In the 
early stages of the denomination prophecy played a major role, and the church 
was guided by it. The theory has not altered, although the practice seems less 
spontaneous at the present day. This type is represented by the Apostolic 
Church®® (ch, 13.4). 
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A Worker Founds the Largest Protestant 
Church in Latin America: 

Daniel Berg and the Assembl6ias de Deus in BraziP 


I. Origin 

The origin of the Asse mbl^as de D igiis in BraziLis-indissolubly bound 
up with the life of the simple Swedish^woiiei^Daniel Berg and ^nnar 
Vingr^. 

Berg was born in Southern Sweden in 1885 or 1884, baptized in a Swedish 
Baptist community in 1899, and emigrated to the USA in 1902. In 1909 he was 
on a visit to Sweden where a friend, who meanwhile had become a preacher, 
told him about the baptism of the Spirit which he experienced in the same 
year. On his return to the United States he joined W. H. Durham’s congregation 
in Chicago.^ His friend Vingren was shown in a dream that the two of them were 
to go as missionaries to Para.^ They did not know where Para was, but they 
discovered from the City Library in Chicago that it was a state in Brazil. They 
saved $90 for their fare, but had to give it to a Pentecostal newspaper as the 
result of a revelation. Shortly afterwards, however, they again got enough 
money for their fares. 

They came to Bel^m in 1910. Berg earned his living as a foundryman in a 
steel works and while doing so learned Portuguese. Originally they had little 
success with their missionary work within the Baptist congregation of Bel6m. 
They held prayer meetings in the cellar of the Baptist chapel and waited for a 
revival in Brazil. When some of the Baptists began to speak in tongues, exper¬ 
ienced the baptism of the Spirit and soon carried out missionary work with fiery 
zeal in their neighbourhood, the Baptist preacher of Bel6m found himself 
compelled to intervene. 

In what follows I shall compare Berg’s account with that of the Baptist 
preacher of Bel^m: 
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One evening the local preacher appeared in our simple premises. When he 
opened the door, a wave of song and prayers struck him. We got up and 
invited him to take part in our improvised service. He refused and declared 
that it was now time to make a decision. He said that a short time before he 
had discovered that people had dared to engage in a discussion of doctrine,^ 
something that had never happened before. He accused us of sowing doubt 
and unrest and of being separatists. 

Gunnar Vingren got up and declared that we did not desire any division. 
On the contrary, we wanted unity among everyone. If.only-every^ne-had the 
experience of the baptism of the Spirit, we wou ld never be divided. On the 
contrary, we would then be more than brothers, like a family. 

The local preacher spoke again. The discussion was open. He said that the 
Bible did indeed speak about the baptism of the Spirit and also said that 
Jesus healed the sick. But that was in / 4 fl!f^_days. He said that it would be 
absurd if educated people of our time believed that such things could happen 
today. We had to be realistic - he continued - and not waste time with 
dreams® and false prophecies. Nowadays we had knowledge to know what 
to do with it. Tf you do not mend your ways and recognize your error, it is 
my duty to inform all the Baptist congregations and to warn them about your 
false doctrine.’ 

Vjingren listened to these words very quietly and then replied: ‘Brothers, 
/ we should not allow themes as important as those we have discussed to be 
lost in a personal dispute. We are both servants of God and so we both want 
to stand in the^truth, for he to whom we pray is the truth. In my view we are 
colleagues and not competitors.® Who brings souls to God is a matter of 
secondary importance. What is important is the fact that more and more 
/ hsouls are saved. I would not want to say that the brother does not stand in the 
^ truth but that he has not found the whole truth. [He does not have] the truth 
of the baptism of the Spirit and the healing of the sick by Jesus, as we can 
experience them today.’ 

When Vingren had finished, the preacher looked round at all those present 
in the hope that someone would support him. But no one did so. Then he 
looked pointedly at a deacon and waited for his judgment on the question. 
This deacon, one of the oldest pillars in the church, stood up after he had 
been looked at in this way and remarked in the name of all those present: T 
can understand your feelings very well, pastor. You say that you have come 
into a group of traitors who have departed from your teaching. You think 
that we are not following the way you have shown us. But that is not true. 
We have never been so certain our of cause as we are now. We have never 
had as much faith as we have now. We have found even more: faith and 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

‘We do not hold it against you that you did not say these things to us, for 
you did not know them yourself and so you could not teach them. But we 
very much want you also to receive these blessings from God. Then we shall 
understand each other better and feel the same unity with the brothers who 
have come to us from abroad. 

‘All the members of this church, pastor, are now on “higher ground” and 
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nearer to heaven. You yourself said that you wanted to be a realist. Very good, 
I will give you some instances of realities of the healing power of Jesus in our 
days: these sisters, who have belonged to our congregation for years, used to 
have to walk on crutches (perhaps you never even noticed). Now they no 
longer need them. The crutches hang on the wall of their house, visible to 
everyone, so that all can see the wonderful way in which Jesus has healed 
them. And Jesus has healed not only them, but also a tumour on the throat. 

‘Dear preacher’, the deacon continued, ‘we cannot and will not accuse you. 
You have worked to win souls for Jesus. You have asked Jesus for strength 
to stand fast in sickness. But ydu have not prayed for healing from sickness, 
because you did not believe in that. Now you have seen with your own eyes 
the instances which I have mentioned.’ 

Hoping for an expression in his support, the preacher let his eyes sweep 
round the room. In vain. He turned to me and brother Vingren and said, 
‘I have come to a decision. From now on you may not meet here any longer. 
Look fo^anoAer j^ace. After what has happened here we no longer wahtyou.’ 
Then he turned to the small group of people and asked, ‘How many of you 
are in agreement with the false teaching ?’ Eighteen people resolutely raised 
their hands.They knew that that meant their expulsion from the church. 

We thanked the preacher for the common life (that lay behind us) and 
hoped that he would soon receive the blessing of the baptism of the Spirit. 
He did not reply, but turned his back on us and walked out ... 

(The account then goes on to tell of the move into the house of one of the 
group, where ‘the first Pentecostal service in Brazil was officially celebrated’.)® 
The Baptist author de Mesquita reports the matter as follows: 

In April 1911, two Swedish missionaries, Gunnar Vingren and Daniel Berg, 
landed in Belem, They called themselves Baptists . . . They immediately 
went to Nelson,® their fellow-countryman, to find shelter with him. They 
were offered the cellar of the church; they put up there and learnt the 
language in order to be able to help^^ Nelson in the work of evangelization. 
The good missionary [Nelson] then made one of his numerous journeys into 
the state of Piaui and left these two behind in the church, in the sweet hope 
that even though they could not speak [Portuguese], they would be able to 
continue the work,^^ After a short while, however, these (so-called) Baptists 
began to quiver and shriek in a meeting. Soon Brazilians imitated them. 
What had happened } What kind of a new religion was this, people asked. 
They replied that it was the baptism of the Spirit. The speaking with tongues 
and the cackling made the services frightful. Nelson was away, and the work 
of the congregation was under the supervision of a young man without any 
experience.... The whole church was infected, because so many people were 
already talking in this so-called speaking with tongues, with the exception of 
the deacons, whom this development did not escape. The evangelist called a 
meeting of the congregation with the help of the organist, declared the Pente- 
costals, who were already in the majority, to be outside the order and with the 
help (of the minority who had remained Baptists) excommunicated those who 
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had falsified sound doctrine. The latter attempted to assert their rights as 
the majority, but they were excluded. In this way the congregation was deci¬ 
mated ... That was the beginning of the Pentecostal movement in Brazil.^®’ 


Growth of the Assmbliias de Deus (M= Member C= Congregation) 



( 1930 ) ( 1946 ) ( 1957 ) ( 1960 ) ( 1967 ) 

13.511 M 400.000 M 680.000 M 960.000 M 1 . 400.000 M 

109 C 1.609 C 4.300 C 5.200 C 


From Belem, the Pentecostak did missionary work in the Amazon region; 
in the twenties they pressed south into the industrial and coffee growing areas 
and founded large communities in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porto 
Alegre etc. In 1930, a number of preachers from the Igreja de Cristo (Mata 
Grande, Alagoas), an American evangelical church, joined forces with the 
Assemblers de Deus. From that year they moved also into the interior. At a 
very early stage (from 1913), missionaries were sent to Portugal,^® and later 
ako to Madagascar and France.^* 

Many of their churches have several thousand members, the largest in Recife 
comprising about 7,000. In Rio they have 6,500 communicants, hold 180 
services a week, run 15 Sunday schools, 3 grammar schools, a Bible class and a 
trade school.^® In Sao Paulo they baptized 10,000 converts in a year. 

Workers have gone where the people are. Churches have been established 
first in the metropolitan areas; then branches have been established later in the 
interior. As a result about 80% of the Assembleias de Deus membership is 
concentrated in strategic centres where 93% of Brazil’s population lives.^® 

Tod^:jhe^sembleias de Deus are by far the larg^t^vaogelicaLchuicb in 
Brazil. Along with the Catholics they aretheonl^^henob^presented in all the 
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states of Brazil. As William R. Read rightly remarks, ‘Singer s ewing marhinwi^ 
Coca-Cola, Luclgr Strike and-the-Assemblies_are_there.’” And th^ have done 
all this through their ow^resources, unlike the other evangelical churches, 
which are generously supported money and personnel from USA. 

Quite apart from the difficult problems of obtaining accurate statisdcs,^^ 
which will not be discussed here, the growth of the Assembl^ias de Deus is 
unparalleled in recent church history and its significance for theology and the 
ecumenical movement is not to be underestimated. 

Although Emilio Conde believes that onl3rfaitlL£an rightly record the history 
of the Asseinbldias de Deus,” his HhtMa das AssembISias de Deus is a remark¬ 
ably dry enumeration of names, places and dates, like a chronicle or even an 
annal. The book is based on reliable reports, personal interviews, letters, news¬ 
paper articles (but all without documentation), and can be regarded as a good 
source. But it is difficult to read. One c annnt-yrt’ evpect a histnriraT m»a^pnr , 

from the Brazilian PentecostaLmovement.- 

The conversion of Jose Gomes Moreno, later a preacher and broadcaster, 
may be typical of their kind of evangelistic work. Moreno was originally a 
player in the ‘Corinth’ football team in Sao Paulo. One day he kicked the ball 
into the crowd instead of the goal, and a woman was so badly hurt that she 
had to be taken to hospital. Tormented by conscience, he visited her. She 
heaped insults on him: ‘You useless man! Watch out that you do not become a 
murderer. Some “crentes", members of the Assembl6ias de Deus, who visited 
me here, told me that Jesus is the same yesterday, today and to all eternity, and 
that useless people like you can again be set on ffie right way.’ The ack woman. 
Dona Amelia, regarded herself as a good Catholic, and did not need the help 
of these ‘crentei. 

Moreno obediendy went to the meeting, as he was bidden, and thought to 
himself, ‘I have seen Jesus in the circus, the theatre and the cinema,, but nevCT 
in a church. I wonder what he looks like ?’ Hethoug ht fesus was a famnns artnr 
The preacher made hell hot for Moreno, by describing the latter’s dissolute 
life. ‘You’ll end up killing your own father,’ he shouted. At the end of the 
sermon he pointed to him and said, ‘This young man is to come forward and 
give his heart to Jesus.’ Moreno came forward and was converted. After three 
days he returned and asked to. be prayed for. He thought that he was not 
normal any more, because for three days he had not been able to smoke, but 
he was told that non-smoking was normal for a Christian. After several months 
he visited Dona Amelia again and prayed for her health. She was immediately 
cured and con verted .” 


2. Social Work 

The AssembHias de Deus recruit their members from the great mass of the 
Brazilian people, i.e. from the lower strata, including those of mixed race and 
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. ; Indians.^^ They ha ve a very hiph opinio o_pO!toit^^ King .^^ PoK^l 

and social engagement goes hand in hand yjt h evan gelization. 

Christ attached an extraordinary value to man. So much so, that he died on 
the cross. That is sufiScient reason for the Christian leader to attach con¬ 
siderable importance to human problems. In one sense JggHgJ was a humanis t 
par excellence. 






Communism does not arise - as is so often said - by alien infiltration, but in the 
‘trough of misery’. It ‘is nourished by poverty and injustice’. ‘Commimism 
denies God, but laissez faire {comodismo) denies one’s neighbour. Both are 
equally unjust.’^* However one cannot deny that in recent years members of 
the middle class have joined them.^® They carry on an aggressive programme 
of education among their members, teach those who are still illiterate, print and 
distribute an incredible amount of literature,^® build community libraries, day 
nurseries^’ and carry on Portuguese courses. They have established a provident 
fund for expectant mothers, the sick and the orphaned, which is supported by 
public means because, as Conde proudly remarks, ‘it does valuable service 
to the public’.^® 

Church organization is a remarkable mixture of free Congregationalism and 1 
the takeover of certain functions by the central authorities. Thus the ‘ministerio’ 
(as the united community is caUed) of Ipirange (Sao Paulo) was originally 
independent; in 1942 it became part of the ‘ministerio’ of Belenzinho; in 1952 
it again gained its independence. In Sao Paulo and surroundings it has six 
preachers, nine elders, an evangelist and thirty communities with a total of three 
thousand members. It runs a tile factory. In its community centre there is a 
polyclinic and a dental clinic (with reduced prices), schools for Portuguese, 
typewriting, sawing, music and a primary school. The secretary of the ‘min¬ 
isterio’ remarked to Key Yuasa: ‘God cares for our souls, so we have to care 
for bodies.’ A hospital, an old people’s home, a secondary school and a Bible 
school are in process of construction. The different ‘ministerios’ overlap geo¬ 
graphically. But they have the same newspapers, the same radio programme, 
and the same regional and general conferences. One can often hear the expression: | 
‘Many “ministerios” but one “assembly of God”.’ This, then is a type of 
church which for the first time realizes community on a large scale in non- 
parochial structures.^® 

So far, no hostility to education can be detected. On the contrary, the journal 
A Seara Ttpovxs: 

We are delighted to note a further victory for our church. Thanks to state 

grants, Alcidio Donato, a young member of the church born in humble 

circumstances, has been able to complete his medical studies.®® 

When high officers of the General Staff, the Governor, members of Congress or 
even the Vice-President of Brazil take part in the consecration of a new church. 
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the fact is noted with satisfaction.®^ Perhaps there have been some changes here 
in the kst twenty years, since Emilio Conde wrote in 1944 that the call for 
educated preachers would be a return to Egypt.®* 

3. Relationships with Other Churches 

{a) With the Roman Catholic church 

Occasional persecutions have been carried on by the lower Catholic clergy. 

But according to the sources at my disposal, the Protestants-are protected_by 
the secuhrj[uthomies,_a^e.g.-the. V family in Picos (Piauf). The incitement 

of the priest of Picos to boycott the Pentecostal family in the shops even led 
to the expulsion of the ‘wicked priest’ and caused the bishop of Oeiras to 
declare on a visit to Picos that the people of the city were committing a crime 
if they persecuted the evangelicals. He added, ‘All should bow their heads, be 
ashamed of themselves and ask God for forgiveness for this sin.’®® Nevertheless 
there are still occasional polemical articles in the Mensageiro da Paz^ asserting 
that Rome has not really changed, it merely uses different tactics.®^ 

{b) With the Ecumenical movement ^ ^ 

yiit local level, the Assembleias de Deus are prepared to practise intercom- 
nmnionjvith other PentecostaTgroupS'and-witb-Baptist churches.®® |^or is their 
reWonship with the other Brazilian Protestants a bad one. But the influence 
of the fundamentalists in the Protestant churches of Brazil and the general 
mistrust of the Ecumenical movement by the evangelical church of Brazil 
has led the As sembleias de Deus to speak out against the ecumenical 
movement. 

The General Assembly of Preachers of the Assembleias de Deus declared in 
1963: ‘Ecumenism’, represented by the World Gouncil-of Churches-and-the 
Vatican Council in Rome, has a tendency towards apostasy. Fellowship with 
churches which manifestly practise-^olatiy^^d which believe in justification 
by good works (the Roman Catholic church) and on the other hand with 
churches which deny the di vinity of Jesus or his v irgin birth, the necessity of 
rebirth, the resurrection of Christ and his second coming (World Coundl of 
Churches), is impossible for a Pentecostal. The Protestants in the World Council 
of Churches have betrayed those who died as martyrs for the sake of the faith.®® 
Nevertheless, two ‘delegate observers’ of the Assembleias de Deus®* took part 
in the Full Assembly of the World Council in Uppsala (1968). Conde could not 
refrain from uttering polemics against pagan modernism in the Protestant 
churches,®® which are guilty of being the ‘church without brilliance’.®® The 
churches have not imitated the bees, who for centuries have kept collecting the 
same flowers and the same honey and live off that, but have thought that they 
had to change the honey of the gospel for their own sugared water. 
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(f) With the North American Assemblies of God 

In the mission statistics of the North American Assem blies of God^ the 
r \ Assembleias de Deus figur e as their mission churchr'In~eontrastp:hrBra2ilian 
Pentecostals regard themselves as an independent church-Gertainly, there arc 
V* ’ some North American ^fraternal workers* among the several thousand Brazilian 
; ' I Pentecostal preachers who are principally involved in directing Bible schools 
and radio programmes,^® They are regardedJbyjthe-Brazilians-as-te^nical 
specialists, but not acknowledged as superiors, unless th e recent v isitjalthc 
Assem blies ofGo^i^ aplaih J ohn A, Lindvall (whoTa^haplain of the American 
paratroopers in the Dominican Republic in 1965 met Brazilian troops)^^ had 
political connotations. 




4. Doctrine 

The Assembleias de Deus have published a summary of their doctrine for 
brothers from other jle nomina tions: 

We, the believers of the Assembleias de Deus, believe, like you, that Jesus 
is the unique and sole sufficient Saviour, that salvation is entirely by grace, by 
means of faith in Jesus Christ. We believe in all the doctrines taught by 
Jesus and by the apostles, and we also believe that ‘Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, today and eternally’. For that reason, and for that reason alone, 
we believe that he still baptizes with the Holy Spirit, since he is still the same. 

^ ‘For indeed, John baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the 
y Holy Spirit.’ 

The baptism of the Holy Spirit is not received at the hour of sa lvation nor 
^ at the hour of baptism with water. The believers of Samaria were saved and 
baptized in water, but they had not yet received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts S.isf). Those who believed at the house of Cornelius were saved 
and received the baptism of the Holy Spirit before receiving baptism with 

water (Acts 10.44). _ _—— 

Th^ign of ffie baptisnL of the Holy Spirit is speaking in foreign tongues." 
That is what Happened on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2.4); in the house of 
Cornelius (xo.46); at Ephesus (19.6). At Samaria, the same sign occurred 
/ after Simon had offered money to the apostles: at that time a sign came on 
those who were baptized with the Holy Spirit (7.19). 

... The baptismnf-the-HoljrSpirit is notialvaripn.. Salvation comes by faith; 
but the baptism of the Spirit is a blessing that jierives-^fr^m 53 vath^^ 

‘ accept the salvation that God offers and to reject or neglect the baptism of the 
Spirit that he has equally offered cannotj jut be a grave si n against the ho nour 
of the heavenly Father. Brothers of the denonmStions, aI[^u who,are_saved, 
rediscover the baptism of the^Holy Spirit.^^ 

For their domestic use they took over the confession of the North American 
Assemblies of God.^® 
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NOTES 

1. Evidence, documents, literature: 02b.05.012. Statistics: 1,700,000members, 5,000 
communities, 5,500 preachers (1968). Main journal, Mensageiro da Paz, 

2. Cf. ch. 2.4, pp. 24fF. 

3. According to Du Plessis, History^ the word ‘pard* kept cropping up in the speaking 
with tongues. 

4. D. Berg, Enviado^ p. 37. 

5. A clear dig at Berg’s dream. 

6. Vingren, who came str^ght from the Baptist Bible School in Chicago, was thus 
indicating indirectly that while he had saved more souls than the local preacher, he was 
ready to recognize him as a colleague, though not as a superior. 

7. Conde enumerates the names of 17 people (E. Conde, Histdria, pp. 25f.). 

8. D. Berg, Enviado^ pp. 37-41. Cf. too I. Vingren, Pionjdrens dagbok, 

9. A Swedish Baptist missionary. 

10. De Mesquita stresses the word ironically. 

11. ‘Trabalho’ is the designation for community life used by the activist Protestant 
churches of Brazil. 

12. A. N. de Mesquita, Histdria II, pp. i36f. 

13. E. Conde, Histdria^ 36; Mensageiro da Paz 39/19, 15.10.1969, p. 6. 

14. Edison da Costa Navarro, Mensageiro da Paz 39/21!., 30.11.1969, pp. 8, 6. 
O. and M. Lagerstrom, Mensageiro da Paz 38/11, 1.6.1968, pp. i, 5. 

15. E. Conde, P 57, 1961, p. i. Read gives much higher statistics: Rio de Janeiro, 
40,000; Porto Alegre, 25,000; Beldm, 30,000; Recife, 22,000; Sao Paulo, 30,000 (W. R. 
Read et aLy Latin American Church Gromthy p. 68). 

16. PE 2712, 1.5.1966, pp. 8f. 

17. W. R. Read, Nem PatternSy p. 131. 

18. Special statistical questions are discussed by W. R. Read, New PatternSy and 
H. Meyer, ‘Die Evangelische Diaspora’, Jahrbuch des Gustav-Adolf-Vereins 39, 1968, 
pp. 9-50. 

19. E. Conde, Histdriay p. 9. 

20. N. L. Olson, PE 2472, 24.9.1961, pp. 6f. 

21. Cf. the cridcd report on the Hearing of the Funda9ao Nacional do Indios on the 
massacre of Indians in Brazil, Mensageiro da Paz 39/19, 15.10.1969, p. 8. 

22. Joanyr de Oliveira, Martin Luther King e a Igrda hodierncy 1968; Mensageiro da 
Paz 38/11, 1.6.1968, p. 5. 

23. Joanyr de Oliveira, Mensageiro da Paz 38/11, 1.6.1968, pp. 4!. (interview with 
Lewi Pethrus). 

24. Joan)!* de Oliveira, ‘Nem Comunismo, nem comodismo’, Mensageiro da Paz 
39/19, 15.10.1969, p. 2. 

25. Thus e.g. the police sergeant Paulino F. Rodrigues, who later became prefect of 
Pindar6-Mirim (E. Conde, Histdriay p. 95). 

26. Cf. ch. 5.6, pp. 69ff. 

27. R. Alencar, A Sear a 2/6, Nov.-Dee, 1957, p. 51, 

28. E. Conde, Histdriay p. 154. 

29.1 am grateful to Key Yuasa for this information. 

30. A Seara 2/6, Nov.-Dee. 1957, p. 50. 

31. E. Conde, P 57,1961, p. i; O. S. Boyer, P 25, 1951, p. i. 

32. £. Conde, EtapaSy p. 109. 

33. E. Conde, Histdriay p. 112. 
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34. A Seara 2/6, Nov.-Dee. 1957, pp. 40, 42; Antonieto Grageiro Sobrinho, 
Mensageiro da Paz 39/17,15.9.1969, p. 2; Mensageiro da PaZy 31.10.1969, pp. 4, 7. 

35. E. Conde, Testemunhoy p. 181. 

36. A. P. dos Santos, Mensageiro da PaZy 33/3, Feb. 1963, p. 8; reprinted: 38/4, 
16.7.1968, pp. I, 6. 
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38. E. Conde, Pentecostey p. 23. 

39. E. Conde, Igreja sem hrilhoy p. 30. 

40. S. Nystrom, PE 1586, 30.9.1944, pp. 6f.; C. Carmichael, PE 2771, 18.6.1967, 
pp. 2if.; T. R. Hoover, PE 2858,16.2.1969, pp. i8f. 
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42. Mensageiro da PaZy 15.2.1950; quoted by E. G. Leonard, Villuminismey pp. 65f. 

43. AoG, cf. ch. 3: the confession of the AoG is in Appendix: 2 (pp. 5i4ff.); there 
are too the characteristic alterations made by the AdD. 
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A Religion by Word of Mouth: 

The Waldensian Luigi Francescon and the 
‘Congregacao Crista do Brasil’* 


I. Origin and religious character 

In 1910, Luigi Francescon, an Italian American, came to Brazil and brought 

to South America the Pentecostal messag e whic h^he. like Berg and Vingren, 

ha d come to know in Chicago. In the Jardin drLuz 7 SaoT>aulD,--lreTnet an , / / - 

Italian who was converted and served as a stepping stone to other Tralianc in - 

Brazil. The first two communities were founded in Santa Antonio da Platina, ' ? 

from former Catholics, and in Sao Paulo, from former Protestants. Since then ’’ 

the church has experienced a steady growth which is all the more astonishing 

in that the members of the Congrega9ao Crista, unIike_othetTenteGQstals,_do__ I 

nothold_opfin-air-meetmgs-and_diui£rt_EHWicize themselves either bY_Rrinted_ pJ-' S ’ 

nwtteFor-^radio-programmes;® th^^dyratirely on the persondt^mony x,. ' '" (, 
of theicjnembers.~The communi^~dow noTemploy any-p^t^Jn thi. ^ 

tional sense._The elders and deacons carry on the preaching; often the same 
elder performs different functions in different communities (see diagram 2). 

During the service anyone can give testimony or prophecy, but the com¬ 
munity passes judgment on everything (I Cor. 14.29). The only full-time 
functionary is the book-keeper. The whole proclamation is orarferared to 
illiterates). 

The following table shows the astounding growth of the Congrega^Io 
Crisd: 



Growth rate 
members 

Number of 
Communities 

Number of 
Buildings 

Resources 

{cruzeiros) 

1936 

2,100 

244 

32 

8 S 7 .S 2 » — 

1946 

7,377 

S13 

107 

5,130,296.— 

1956 

16,246 

1,095 

477 

96,910,909.50 

*957 

17.383 

1,176 

499 

122,015,254.90 

1958 

1967 

i 7 ,a *4 

1,278 

2,500 

552 

152.977,047.80 



POO 


Belem 





Expansion of the Congrega9ao Crists do Brasil 
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Sontano 


Vntq Mario 


2 Elders 
1 Co-worker 
1.3 Million Cr. 


Pinheiros 

1 Elder 
1 Cb-worker 
0.33 Million Cr. 


1 Elder 
1 Co-worker 



Elders 

A Francisco Romano Guilherme 
B Miguel Spina 
1^ Luciono Carbone 
0 Joob Biozin 
(D Manoel Vieira de Souza 


(All details follow the Relatorio e Balanco for 195 ^> * 959 * 3fter notes by Yuasa; in each case 

the lowest line gives the value of the church building in millions of cruzeiros.) 


Schematic plan 

Functions of the elders in different communities 
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Income for 1958 was 36,559,753-50 cr,, of which 5,768,850 cr. (i.e. a sixth) was 
set aside for the ‘obra de piedade’ (see p. 90 below). 

The foi^jpoint of the church js in and arou^^^ PaulOi The reasra for this 
is the concentration of Italian immigrants in this^ city. Indeed, in the first 
decades Italian was spoken in the services of the Congrega9ao. It was a real 
Ttahan popular movement’ (Read). When the ‘Glorias’ - as members of the 
aiSrdi’ are' - meet on Wednesday and Sunday evenings at 

their central church, which holds 7,000, there are regular traffic jams in the Rua 
Visconde de Parnaiba in Bras. While for example the Presbyterian church has 
only 8,000 members in the city of Sao Paulo, the Glorias number 110,000 in 
this city alone!.® A classification of the communities by individual states in 
Brazil,^ and baptismal statistics from the year 1962,® clearly show the pre¬ 
dominance of the church in Sao Paulo. The Congrega9ao can even stand com¬ 
parison with the Roman Catholic church: 


Number of Catholic communities and communities of the Congrega9ao in 
some dioceses in the neighbourhood of Sao Paulo (1948) 


Catholic Congrega93o 
Diocese communities Crista 


sao Paulo 129 

Santos 25 5 

Sorocaba 3 ^ 7 i{!) 

Assis 28 ib 

Cafelandia 44 55(0 

S. Jos 6 Rio Preto 41 4 * 

Jabodcabal 24 9 

Ribeirao Preto 51 

S. Carlos 42 

Campinas 4 ^ ^7 


Obviously a community of the Congrega9ao Crista does not have the social 
weight and the size of a Roman Catholic parish. But if, on the other hand, only 
the numbers of members are compared, an equally false picture aris«, because 
the Roman Catholic church counts all nominal Christians, including infants 
and those who rarely come to church, if at all, whereas the Congrega9ao CristS, 
like all free churches, counts only adult members. The significance of the small 
but vigorous communities is greater than might be expected from their num- 
wical-strengthrThe fact that die co mmunities havej heirji ^l . po m t - j n the 
industrial centre o^drocaba shows immediately the influence-of-thisjvoAer- 
church. This does not prevent the church from also finding a way to farmworkers 
and peasants in the interior of the country. Among them are a number of 
members of the professions, but ‘it has not yet pleased the Lord to make them 


The women dress carefully for worship, and wear imitation^jewellery-and 
bright-hair bands. Make-up and nail varnish are not forbidden, but they are 
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not used. The community passionately rejects any_idnd.jQOegalistic-ethic, 
expnStly dissociates itself from the ^glo-Saxon observance of Sunday (a 
position which is regarded as heretical by the other evangelical churches) and 
even rejects the regulation tithe which is practised so widely among the Pente- 
costals.^ 

The time of p^secution vgs ^dured wit lLsilent-sufferingr^without retaliation 
by infocming-the^mlice. The young community regarded the jpersecutionjaot 
primarily as a question of ‘religious freedom’, but as ^t^sting sent by^ pd^ 
who had told them: ‘If this flock remains true to my word, I will increase it by 
those who are called to be saved.*^® The church regards its own history as a 
fulfilment of the promises given^toJUiigi-Fr-ancescoiLy ^ 

Leonard, too, has discerned that hy mns and choru ses are the liturgical 
elements in their services by the aid of which the leader of the assembly pilots 
the community safely through the st rongest storms of f eeling. Many hymns 
have a definite function. Every member knows, for example, that general 
intercessions rather than personaL prayers and-testimonies are made after the 
chorus ‘Praise, Honour-and Glory’, that the notices come after ‘Under the 
Blood...’, etc. This happens in most Pentecostal communities, but the different 
choruses do not always have the same function in the different communities. 
Davis and Read have given vivid descriptions of the prayers repeated by the 
whole community in shouts and whispered words and of the enthusiastic 
singing, often accompanied by great orchestras.^^ 

Leonard gives] many instances of conversions. For instance, there is the 
Negro elder of Piracicaba, Bento. A ‘Gloria’ gave a testimony on the basis of the 
Bible to Bento who at that time had not yet been converted. Bento got his 
Bible so as to be able to contradict the ‘Gloria’. But - alas - he was forced to 
make the discovery that his Bible was a history of the saints. Now he began to 
compare the sermons of his favourite priest with the Bible, which he read night¬ 
long, and in 1937 this led to his conversion.^® 

Another instance: Lucas A. and his wife had become alcoholics. Lucas was a 
bully. He always carried a weapon. He took part passionately in the ‘cururu’, a 
singing competition in which each competitor had to continue the theme or the 
story of the previous singer as skilfully and dramatically as possible. The themes 
of the ‘cururu’ singers were often taken from the Bible, so Lucas A. also owned a 
Bible and read it. When he contracted tuberculosis, he sought relief among the 
fetishists and the Macumbas. A ‘Gloria’ visited him and wanted to teach him 
about the Bible. At that point, however, the ‘cururu’ singer proudly showed 
off his knowledge of the Bible. The ‘Gloria’ built on this foundation and 
showed him the way to conversion and to liberation from his alcoholism.'^ 

A girl student, Celisah Ulhda Tendria, gives the following description of a 
meeting of the ‘Glorias’: 

They kneel down. They all pray individually in louder or softer voices. 
Beside me, someone is praying: ‘O Jesus, your name is holy! Glory be to your 
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holy name 1’ Another prays: ‘The Lord have mercy on our souls! May he 
have mercy on our sins!’ Another says, ‘Have pity on those who do not Imow 
you, glorious Father! Holy one, your name is holy!’ 

TTie sounds of praise increase; the murmur of voices grows louden Some 
women pray in foreign languages ... In the midst of this tumult the Holy 
Spirit gives the word to one of the faithful who begins to speak, uttering loud 
cries. The murmuring of the brothers increases and all pay attention. He 
asks for help for young children, that they may not learn what is bad; for 
widows and widowers: some women weep. Waves of prayer come and go; 
there are sounds of approval for the words of the one who is thus inspired. 
These waves of fervour now increase, now diminish in intensity; some¬ 
times they reach a real paroxysm of religious exaltation. The man speaks 
louder and louder. He appeals to God for the work and the power of the 
Lord to continue. In the midst of this exaltation many people weep. All the 
men simultaneously make a backwards and forwards movement. The man 
continues, ‘Send your word, Lord, so that we may go from here filled with^ 
your wisdom. Come, Lord of glory, bless us all.’ During all this time he 
speaks in good, fluent Portuguese. TTie contrast between the man’s unculti¬ 
vated exterior and what he says is remarkable.^^ 


2. The Social Function 

Despite its indifferency to educa tion, the church exercises an e ducative effec t 
on the^osestrcla®^, because it helps them towards an ordered, responSBle 
life. The Waldensian heritage (Francescon) leads to the demand for a high 
degree of responsibility towards fellow men, going beyond the individualistic 
understanding of the average Protestant, as evidence of faith in the Holy Spirit. 
Its preaching is protected against fragmentation into individual testimony and 
authenticated by what is called ‘works of devotion’ (obra de piedade). The 
‘obra de piedade’ in Sao Paulo were described to me by Key Yuasa as follows: 
Every Tuesday, about 390 people gather together for a prayer meeting. After 
the meeting, about 100 women (mostly illiterates) remain behind to be given 
"Storks of devotion’ (probably foUowing the early Christian office of widow). A 
committee of eight, six women and two men (the only men who have access 
to the ‘works of piety’) take their places at a table in front of the meeting. If 
one of the women knows of any need in her neighbourhood, she can come 
forward and report the matter to the committee. Then the whole meeting prays 
silently for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. After that a definite form of help 
is proposed, either money or direct aid. The proposal of a single individual 
is not enough; it has to be confirmed by a second person, otherwise the request 
is not accepted. If the request is supported by a second woman, the money, 
if monetary help is required, is paid out immediately. The person who has 
made the request has the task of making dear to the recipient that this help 
does not come from an individual, but from the church, in God’s name. The 
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recipient is not to feel humiliated because of the money; at the same time, 
however, it is to be used xightly, because it is God’s money. This is a very tan¬ 
gible way of teaching responsibility for possessions and towards one’s fellow 
men. Help is not restricted to the members of the Congrega9ao Crista. In 
addition the church has developed even greater industrial undertakings in 
order to deal with unemployment. In these industrial undertakings it preaches 
the gospel by ruling that on grounds of principle only a small proportion of those 
involved (about 6%) are to belong to its community. 

This is an attempt to take up the Waldensian tradition of co-operative help 
and at the same time to avoid a complicated institutional apparatus involving 
both church and state. Whether this will also be possible in the future, e.g. by 
stronger engagement in industrial mass-production, is a vital question. 

The income of the church from the collections of its members is significant, 
although the tithe-isjiot.obIigatoiy,-Thus in 1945, 190,000 cruzeiros were sent 
to Italy; in 1958 the income of the *obra de piedade’ amounted to 5,768,850.80 
crs.is ^ 


•O-X 


'k, '.f-■-'I 


3. Doctrine 

Doctrineis^^ically that of the Pentecostal movemen t as a whole, but it ha s some 
typically feat ures and sh ows some signs of Waldensian in fluenc e. 

The criteria for distinguishing betw^n true j^ophe gT^i? false are^p^tical 
and effective: ‘Anyone who in prayer or witness shows anytowards 
a brother has not been guided by the Lord, but by his feelings.’ Rules about 
travelling church members and elders have been established which recall 
parallel ordinances in one of the earliest community rules in the history of the 
church, the Didache: on jou rneys for their mi nistry they are gi ven hospital ity 
by members of the communit y, but o n private journeys they are to spend the 
night in a hotel. The repudiation of all marriage and funeral ceremonies is a 
protest against the luxuriant festivities of Brazilian Catholicism. In the section on 
‘sin* a distinction is made between sins committed before conversion and 
those committed afterwards. The former ‘will be forgiven, however great they 
may be, if the sinner believes in him (Jesus)’. ‘Sins which are^committe d after ^ 
receiving the Lord will be judged by the church.’^The refusal of gifts of re al 
property which cannot be used directly by the church is realistic, and should be 
understood as a protest against the property politics of the Catholic church in 

Leonard sees in this ‘oral form of Christianity’ the dangeiujfla_neglectofthe J r/ H 
written word^nowledge of the Bible in this church seems modest in contrast J If?* 
to the rest of the Pentecostal movement. No Sunday school work is carried on. 

The judgment of an investigator, ‘The Holy Spirit teaches them; any ass can 
become one of their preachers; it is a religion against study and against pro¬ 
gress ^ is probablyj oo harsh. Nevertheless,"!!! the eyes of the Congrega9ao , r ' 






Cris^, any study is useless for the spiritual life. Leonard asks: 


3)^ 




I 
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Have we in fact reached an age which is . •. no longer that jfrfieJbpok? Isj 
the Congrega9ao Crista a Protestant church which reacES those proletarians! 
who accept their fate without wanting to break out of it?^® 

This criticism by Leonard must be compared with Harding Meyer’s judg¬ 
ment. He claims that the authority of holy Scripture can hardly be stressed more 
strongly than in the statutes of the church and in the ‘articles of faith’,®® 

^ Of course, it is another question how far de facto they have surrendered 
Scripture as a binding force. Here Leonard’s criticism may to some degree 
be justified. Thus, for example, sermons are as a rule intended to be exposi¬ 
tions of Scripture in that they begin from biblical texts. But as the Spirit 
only ‘calls’ the preacher during the service and no one knows beforehand 
who will have to preach, the degree to which such a sermon is really bound 
by and based on Scripture, as it is when preceded by exegesis and meditation, 
is surely highly questionable,®^ 



Here, as often in the Pentecostal movement, practice raises afresh a theological 
question which had been thought to be settled. The question that we must ask 
must therefore be: does ^ntro l by the^ommunitv guarantefL that a sermon i s 
basecLon Scripture? Ondoes.the ab^cncc-oL preceding exegcsis_a nd meditation 
put in question_tfi^j:elationship to Scripture? If we take into account the 
preaching of the early church and the Reformers, we may have to modify the 
question in the following way: In what co ndition s can the spontaneo us (and 
indeed the prepared) sermon be scriptural? 


NOTES 

1. Evidence, documents, literature: 02b.05.017. No journal! Statistics: 700,000 
members, 2,500 communities (1968). 

2. Congrega9ao Crista, Convenfd, 1936,1948, p. 24; E. G. Leonard, 

de Histdria 5,1952 (no. 12), p. 438; /i., Uilluminisme^ P- 71* 

3. W. R. Read, New Patterns^ p. 23, 

4. Sao Paulo, 758; Federal district, 2; Alagoas, i; Parand, 330; Rio de Janeiro, 15; 
Sergipe, 3; Minas Gerais, 90; Santa Catarina, 3; Ceard, 3; Bahia, 24; Rio Grande do 
Sul, 2; Mato Grosso, 27; Espirito Santo, 2; Golds, 17; Pernambuco, i. Total 1,278 
(Yuasa). 

5. W. R. Read, New Patterns^ p. 30. 

6. In the capital there were 43 in 1948, 70 in 1958 and at least 119 in 1967. 

7. According to E. G. Leonard, Villuminisme, p. 71. 

8. Elder’s MS. to Key Yuasa. 

9. E, G, Leonard, Villuminisme^ p. 98, 

10. K. Yuasa, notes, 

11. The prophecy is quoted in L. Francescon,/?««w<?,3rd ed., 1958, pp. i5f.,as ‘Eu, o 
Senhor, permaneci no meio de v6s e se Me obedecerdes e fordes humildes Eu mandarei 
convosco todos os que devem ser salvos’ (I, the Lord, will remain in the midst of you| 
and if you obey me and are humble, I will entrust to you all who are to be saved). 

12. J. M. Davis, How the Church Grows in Brazil^ pp- Saf.; W. R. Read, New Patterni^ 
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pp. 20-2; E. G. Leonard, Uilluminisme^ p. 88, quotes the orchestral forces of one 
community. It had six violins, one flute, five (!) clarinets, six comets, a trombone and 
a Hammond organ. 

13. £. G. Leonard, Villuminisme^ p. 91. 

14. Ihid,^ p. 94. 

15. Ibid,^ p. 86. 

16. According to Yuasa, notes. 

17. G)ngrega9ao Crista, Estatutos. (H. Meyer, Tfingstbewegimg’, pp. 27-9, quotes 
the whole confession from my Handhuch,) 

18. E. G. Leonard, Uilluminisme^ p. 99. 

19. Ibid.^ p. 100. 

20. Reproduced: 02.05.017c. 

21. From H. Meyer, op. cit., p. 27. He gives an excellent account of the Brazilian 
Pentecostal movement. 
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Brazilian Illuminism: 

An Attempt at an Assessment of the 
Brazilian Pentecostal Movement 


I. Brazilian Illuminism before the Emergence of the Pentecostal Movement 

Even before the emergence of the Pentecostal movement there was an autoch¬ 
thonous Brazilian illuminism; two of its representatives may be mentioned 
briefly here. 

According to Leonard, Jose Manuel da ConceifdOy^ a well educated Catholic 
priest, was one of the greatest evangelists, and most profoundj nystics in the 
history of the church. By reading the Bible and by preaching intHeRdormation 
tradition, he became an evangelical and on 23 October 1863, accepted baptism 
from the Protestant missionary Blackford. He now worked with the Protestant 
missionaries, although he did not understand their theory of conversion. For 
him conversion was a long and toilsome way from to uncertainty to faith, for the 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries it was the recollection of a few blessed moments. 
Mocked as ‘padre louco’, a crazy priest, he went on foot from village to village 
and comforted and encouraged the poorest people of Brazil. 

His friends from the Presbyterian mission had taught him that conversion 
brings peace into a man’s heart. How, then, was it that his temptations did not 
cease: 

I had my tears as my food, the darkness of the night as my companion and 
my soul sank into a sea of sorrow. Men’s glances made me tremble. I had to 
hide myself from everyone as a vagabond and a fugitive. ^ 

His friends from the Presbyterian mission could not understand his struggles 
in prayer and described them as ‘moral or intellectual aberrations’.® ^t da 
Concei9aoJiad opened up the way for the Protestant missi on in n uny places. 

Another Brazilian illuminist was Miguel Vieira Ferreira^* who soupirout the 
worship of the Presbyterian church of his own accord. After a sermon he 
discovered that he was incapable of moving from his place. 


I 
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His body was not rigid, but he remained in the position in which he was or 
in which anyone put him. He stayed this way for almost half an hour, and 
during this time he only opened his eyes once, and then only for a moment. 
However, when he came to himself, he knew perfectly well what had been 
done or said around him. Among his first words were, *No w I accept the 
Bible as the word of God, true and inspired, and Christ as a divine saviour, 
and I wish to profess the faith in this Presb^erian church.’® 

Ferreira became an elder and lay preacher in the Presb)rterian church. The 
church was proud of its convert, as he was a skilled engineer and mathematician, 
and had access to the leading levels of Brazilian society. He was so attracted by 
the gospel that he refused a professorship at the Polytechnic so that it would 
not hinder him in his unpaid lay preaching. While the Presbyterians had accepted 
his conversion with joy, they repudiated the effect of his testimony, because 
they feared that as a result of his conversion experience there would be similar 
illuminist experiences among their churchgoers. As he did not want to keep 
silent about his conversion experience, which for him had been the way to the 
gospel, he was deprived of his office as elder. Ferreira attempted to stay in the 
qhurch that he loved with all his strength. But in vain; he had to write a farewell 
letter: 

I have spoke n with God face to face. If God had spoken with you, you would 
know that I am speaking the truth. But you say that God has never spoken 
to you, and that is true, and that you do not believe that he ever speaks to 
you as he has spoken to me! Truly, I tell you, you will judge me, but you can 
never be my judges.® ~ 

On II September 1879, he founded the Ige ja Evan gelica Brasileira with 27 
members. The further development of this church and the r^mningjny^icism 
of its founder, his love for the Brazilian people and the sharp rejection of his 
spiritualism by the traditional church have been described with sympathy and 
profound knowledge by Leonard. 

So far it has not been possible to demonstrate any historical connection 
between da Concdqao, Ferreiraandthe Pentecostals. This is improbable, simply 
because both come from a milieu inaccessible to the Pentecostals. They do. show, 
however, how a Protestantism in Brazil must develop if it is to be a Brazilian 
Prote^antism for the Bi^lians; it will have to take seriously the latgit ilium- 
inism of Brazil anddeyejo p it theologic ally. There are signs that the Pentecostal 
movement is succeeding here, not on a rational plane, but more intuitively. 
The time will come when it will have to follow up inteUectuall3r^i4i^=iFi^3omg 
in practice. Will the other churches be able to help it here and be ready to do so } 
Will it be ready to accept help ? 
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2. The Function of the Brazilian Pentecostal Movement in relation to 
Psychology and Social Psychology 


In his fundamental study 0 Protestantismo brasileiro^ Leonard speaks of the 
Christianit y of the sacrament^ the Chri stianity-of-the-beok-a n d-the-Ghristianity 
of^the-Spirit.^ He asks in all seriousness whether - in South America, at any 
rate, - th e age of the book is not past. He tells the story of a minister who asked a 
woman who had recently learnt to read, whether she now read the Bible with 
increasing enthusiasm. He received the answer: ‘Your Bible? Oh! no. Fve 
finished the Bible course now. I just read political newpapers and sports 
magazines.’^ In the age of the radio, the television and the telephon e, boo k 
readers are dying out. 


h 

'■'0 


The ‘modern’ Christians ‘of today’, as e.g. members of Moral Rearmament, 
speak to God directly on the telephone and receive a direct answer. This 
makes t he Bible im necessary. The radio replaces the book as a direct means 
of communicating human ideas; is it not natural that the Spirit replaces the 
Bible in the communication of divine ideas ?... The Bible requires the medi¬ 
tation of the solitary thinker. A hedonistic, degenerate and mechanized civil¬ 
ization does not favour meditation, whether individually or communally. 


But here the Spirit helps. 

Illumin ism is Brazil’s real proble m^ imtJfiheralismy-ecumenisin-or-iunda- 
mentalism - for the latter are-imported-goods,JBriiereas 411 umittism-has>gFOwn 
up on Brazilian soil.^ 

How far are the Christian churches of Brazil Brazilian, and how far have they 
taken seriously the ‘re al problem of Br azil’ ? rathnliVigm has not y^t gncceeded 
in becoming a Brazili an church. N ot only does it suffer from a chronic shortage 
of priests, so that it is hardly able to look after its nominal church membership 
- a priest has to care for io,ooo to 12,000 souls,^® but many are responsible for 
30,000 souls and Brasil Catdlico in 1947 assigned 150,000 souls to the cure of 
Itambacuri (Minas Gerais) - but even more significant, the majority of priests 
are foreigners in one diocese. Upper Parana, all the priests except the bishop 
are foreigners, whereas in the same diocese all the evangelical ministers are 
Brazilians. 

^As a result, the conversion of 1,000 people a day to Protestantism, which in 
Brazil means almost exclusively to the Pentecostal movement, is not sur¬ 
prising.^® Furthermore, the fear of a ‘churchman in high circles’ that Brazil 
will no longer be Catholic in 20 years if the present development continues, is 
well founded.^® 

^/ Brazilian Protestantism, which numerically is the most important Latin- 
'^language Protest^tisnMA the world, has so far been involved in a strong de- 
fensiveTeacSon against the ‘real problem of Brazil’. Exorcisms, healing of the 
jZsick, voices and visions are either rejected as ‘diabolical’ or mocked as superb 
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stitious. So far it has not had the patience to take seriously enough the second 
part of Ferreiras confession (God can always speak direcdy to men, but he no 
longer reveak^iqfdimg [nw])7jhe^i^inSs^^ itself up_ immediately 

to refute the first part of the confession. - 

Key Yuasa, a Japanese Brazil ian who does not belong to the Pentecostal 
movement but knows it thoroughly, and to whom I owe many of the observations 
and notes in this chapter, describes the attitude of the Brazilian Pentecostal 
movement as follows: 

Whereas the Protestants reject this superstition on more or less rationalistic 
or dogmatic grounds, the Pentecostals, because of their belief in the existence 
of demons, etc., seem to be right in the heart of the controversy with the 
world of magic and belief in spirits. B ut they fight the spirits with the S piriL. 

I saw the best example in the Igreja Apostolica, where an important part 
of the service consisted in prayer for the sick, e xorcisms (with direct address 
to the demon causing the sickness); it claims fb be the only church that is 
effectively fighting against ‘Macumba, magic, bewitchments and other evil 
deeds’. If we reflect on this practice long enough, we shall possibly discover 
that the involvement_nf the..Pen tecostal-with the sp irits lead s to a kind of 
dem)rthologizing-,ofJhjdr^ a power which is feared by the people 
because it is uncontrollable, but which also arouses in them the longing for^ 
liberation and peace.^^ 

The French sociologist Bastide also comes to the same conclusion: at the 
moment when ‘the member of the Congrega9S[o Crista seems to be most Afri can, 
is seized with trembling, speaks in tongues, is dominated by theJ Holy Sp irit, 
he is in fact furthest removed from that, and is on the v^^Ttowards being 
Westernized’.^® 

The German-American sociologist Emilio Willems, who knows the churches 
of Brazil and Chile^® at first hand, describes the social and psychological function 
of the Brazilian Pentecostal movement in a different way from Leonard, Bastide 
and Yuasa, but he does not disagree with them. In particular, he points to a 
tendency that is already present in Catholicism towards indigenization which 
cannot be realized in a society which is becoming increasingly more mobile 
because of the structure of the church, imported from Europe and largely 
superimposed on local conditions. If a Brazilian Catholic has to move his home 
several hundred kilometres in search of work - and migrations of this kind 
happen often in the interior of Brazil - he cannot take his priest or his local 
saints with him, as both are tied to a particular location. By contrast, the 
Pentecostal movement can be found ever3rwhere, as the religious character of 
the Pentecostal congregation is not dependent on either a particular preacher or 
a particular local community. 

Willems emphasizes the inestimable help offered by the Pentecostal com¬ 
munity towards the ‘coming of age’ of illiterate Brazilians. In the Pentecostal 
congregation a man learns to form an opnion and to express it. Furthermore, 
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/tfie community exercises moral control over its members, which is a considerable 
restraint on the double sexual morality which is common elsewhere in Brazil. 
Whereas pre-marital and extra-marital intercourse is regular in the case of the 
Brazilian man, a married Brazilian woman cannot in any circumstances give 
rise to even the slightest suspicion that she is infringing the unqualified right of 
her husband to her faithfulness. In the Pentecostal community, on the other 
hand, as in all the Protestant churches in Braal^the same mor al demand s arc 
^aid on man and woman alike. Among the lower classes reached by the Pente^ 
costal movement, this leads to a great improvement in the stat us^of the wom an. 
One step towards conversation between husband and wife ^s^ugKls 
duction of grace and family singing at meals, bo A practices^^ich arc impossible 
in male-dominated Brazilian society. With the introduction of grace - at any 
rate, in Willems’ view - the family meal becomes an encounter between husband 
and wife. In contrast to oAer Brazilians of Ae same social stratum, Ae Pente¬ 
costal does not sit down at the table without a word, eat his food as quickly as 
possible, and Aen disappear again.^’ 

A parallel development to this revaluation of the family which is controlled 
by the ‘family of the community’ is the improvement in Ac reputa tion of the 
Pentecostal fOT^work. Like other Protestants, he enjoys the reputation of 
^ being a reliable worker. Personnel managers of the large firms therefore employ 
Pentecostals by preference, and in individual cases, conversion to the Pente¬ 
costal movement represents an impressive commendation in any search for 
work. 


The Brazilian sociologist C. Procdpio F. de Camargo comes to a similar 
conclusion. He too describes_AgJ Ben t e costal-communitv^-a9--a--Uarg e family ’ 
which overcomes the climate of impersonality in the great cities with its personal 
and direct contacts and interprets the neglected everyday life of Ae Brazilian 
within a pattern of religious values which incorporate the small decisions of 
daily life into a context of salvation history.^® Bea triz Muniz de Souza, a young 
Presb3rterian sociologist-from Sao Paulo, in her investigation of the Pentecostal 
movement in Sao Paulo, concludes that ‘desp ite the process of secularization 
in the^ocieiy_o£jSao--Paulo, Pentecostalism ofiers its^dherents-a-^^os^iliQM^f 
understandings and overcoming reality*,^® FurAermore, Miss de Souza deals 
not only with the great Pentecostal denominations, but also with Ae medium- 
to small-sized organization - of which the majority are neverAeless larger 
than the Protestant denominations - which are usuaUy neglected. In a large 
number of tables, she shows where and why the Pentecostals are increasing. 
She puts special emphasis on the Pentecostal radio programme (more than 
twenty-six hours a week).^® 

According to Leonard, Bastide, Yuasa, Willems, de Camargo and de Souza, 
then, six witnesses beyond suspicion, the Pentecostal movement is making 
relevant progress over ‘foazil’s real problem’. But how far has illuminism 
penetrated on Ae intellectual^de? I 
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Until re cently, theolog i cal wnrk_w as-nftt-the-fitfflng^nint^if-Bra2ilian-Protest- 
antism, either inside.pr_Qutsideihe^£entecostal-movement. The reason for this 
was that most pastors and Pentecostal preachers had to spend their time in 
other work. Leonard cites an extract from the diary of one such pastor. Every 
six months the poor man had to spend 106 days travelling,baptize 13 infants, 
give 118 sermons and hold 18 eucharists, take part in 18 administrative meetings, 
receive 3 ‘professions of faith’, make 102 visits and read 125 chapters, 1,011 
verses, in the Bible. If in addition to that he has to carry on his profession as 
advocate, merchant or teacher, he is left little time or inchnatton-for-study^d 
meditatbrn-It is hardly beside-thspoint that church life in Brazilian Pente- 
costalismis called ‘0 Trabalho’. wo ri^L6onard. however, callsfor deeper.study, 
for without theological contr ol, illuminism comes dangerously near to Brazilian 
spiritism: 

There are two possibilities. Either Protestantism will not be willing or able 
to cope with these dissidents, in which case there will be the risk that they 
will turn to extravagance and then to religious indifference, as happened 
when Luther’s rejection drove the Anabaptists to the excesses of Munster... 
Or, it will keep contact with those who Iwve ‘gone over’** and work on them 
with friendly conversations, so as to bring them to understand the importance 
of the Bible. Their message, bound up with the gifts of the Spirit, will then 
finally reach that class (of workers) which was too often repudiated by the 
Reformation all too soon after it had attracted them.*® 






There are more levels to the problem than Leonard supposes. At this point the 
pressing question arises: howxan a conv ersationJ g^pagtncrsbip-be-carrie(LQnL 
which-tra nscends the limitations impos ed by culture, eduj^tion and society? 
Pentecnstals ^whn had Studied theologv in the theological facult y at Buenos 
Aires have so far been used only to a very limited degree as interpreters between 
the cultures, because they have tended to be ashamed of the old language and as 
yet in inadequate control of the new. Furthermore, traditional theological edu¬ 
cation in Brazil - and perhaps not only there - seems to have become dys¬ 
functional, as has recently been shown by the Armenian theologian Aharon 
Sapsezian, General Secretary of the Associa9ao de Seminarios Teologicos 
Evangelicos (ASTE).^^ A conversation in partnership between Protestants and 
Pentecostals would rpgntr ^ a fnrm nf theological education in which there was 
equal acceptance of cr itical exege sis ^ractical^ heology and-testimony^n the < 
market-place, sociological analysis and^spo ntaneous impro yisation. This is 
usually rejected as impossible. But has anyone ever tried it ? ^ 


3. A New Ecumenical Development 
(a) Free Pentecostal communities 

The conversations desiderated by Leonard in the fifties now seem to be 
beginning. Before that could happen, however, a third family of Pentecostal 
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denominations needed to arise. H. Meyer calls them the Tr e e - E e nte gostal 
communities’, a title he uses to designate twenty to thirty Pentecostal denom*- 
inations which arose in the fifties. The bounda ries between these gr oups and 
the historical churches - especially between them and the AssembKias de Deus ^ 
are fluid. New demarcations and agreements with outher groups take place 
regularly. H. Meyer emphasizes their readiness for interdenominationd 
collaboration^® and their stress on cura divina^ healing by prayer. 

The most important organization is the Igreja Evang^lica Pe ntecostal *B rasil 
para Crist o’, unde r the direction of the famous evangelist Manoel de Melo,^® 
The Lutheran Meyer calls it ‘without doubt one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the chu rch life of Br azil’. 

From Pernambuco, where he was active as-pastor of the Assembl6ias de Deus, 
his course took him to Sao Paulo. A few years later, he broke ^way fro m the 
As semblcias t here and put his extraordinary gifts as an evangelist, his famous 
oratorical talent and his inexhaustible capacity for work at the service of the 
Giizada Nacional de Evangeliza9ao.^’ There were gigantic attendances at 
his evangelization meetings in tents, in open places and in parks, which often 
resulted in astonishing cures of the sick. All he needed for such meetings was 
an easily transportable loudspeaker system and a couple of musicians, whose 
songs first attracted the attention of the people. It is said that meetings with 
an audience of 100,000 were by no means rare and he himself estimated the 
audience for his morning radio programme at five million. 


Mayer relates: 

I was there when one Thursday he had to bring forward the regular service 
in his provisional main church in Sao Paulo, a former market hall, from its 
appointed time on Saturday to Friday evening. Despite this, the church was 
packed with more than five thousand believers so that there was not even 
standing room; people were left outside the doors and even on the streets. 
The two-hour service had all the marks of Brazilian Pentecostal services with 
their lively, joyful, even hilarious mood: there was vigorous and extremely 
rhythmical singing emphasized by hand-claps and accompanied by an 
ad hoc ‘orchestra’ of violins, flutes, clarinets, horns, etc.; all five thousand 
joined in loud spontaneous prayer which went on for minutes and swelled to a 
crescendo, suddenly dying away at a sign from the preacher. (Individu^s 
who seemed to have lapsed into speaking with tongues were silenced with an 
imploring yet sharp ‘sUSncio!’.) The sermon - about the parable of the five 
foolish and five wise virgins - was very emotional and had a strongly ad¬ 
monitory tone, but it was an extraordinarily clear, concrete and attractive 
exposition of the biblical text. The attention of the congregation did not slip 
for a moment, and their intensive preoccupation could be seen and heard in 
movements, laughter, loud interjections and - above all after certain key 
expressions - cries of‘G 16 ria a Deus’, ‘Alleluia’ or ‘Louvada seja o nome do 
Senhor!’ I 


Without question this temperamental, dark Pernambucan with his squat 
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figure and harsh voice is one of the most popular figures in Brazil and surely 
die best-known evangelist in the country, admired by some, attacked and 
criticized by others. When he founded his own movement, a large number of 
his adherents from the Cruzada Nacional de £vangeliza9ao followed him. KKs 
own estimate of the annual rate of growth is about 80,000. Of course, it is 
impossible to confirm that for the moment. Nevertheless, his church may be 
the fastest growing in Brazil. His own verdict goes even further: ‘This work 
grows faster than any other in the whole world.’^s 

(b) An ecumenical symposium 

In the autumn of 1965 about fifty theological leaders and pastors from Brazil ^ 
met with Pentecostal leaders from several groups for a s3rmposium on ‘The 
Holy Spiri Land the Pentecosta LMovement*. The s3rmposium was attended by 
Adventists, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Holiness "" 
people, Lutherans, Anglicans and others on the one hand, and Pentecostals on 
the other. It produced a highly significant report, but because it was written in 
Portuguese, it has so far remained virtually unknown outside Brazil.^® 

The convener of the consultation was Aharon Sapsezian. In his introduction, 
he observed that the Pentecostals’ vision of 

a world full of supernatural and invisible powers, where miracles and divine 
healing are not only happening, but are made to happen, seems to contradict 
Bonhoeffer’s ‘world come of age’ and Cox’s ‘exorcism in the technopoHs’. 

And all of this is interpreted in the framework of the Pentecostal understanding 
of the baptism in the Spirit. But Sapsezian went on to ask: 

Could the well-known proximity of the Pentecostals to the disinherited strata 
of society give us the right to expect from them a deeper and more realistic 
understanding of their problems and a genuine comprehension of the saving 
and liberating power of the gospel for the oppressed 

Or, on the contrary, do their aspiration for social status and ecclesiastical 
recognition, their building®' and educational programmes lead them to a 
situation similar to that of our own churches ? 

The question was well expressed. What did the Pentecostals answ'er? Pente¬ 
costal evangelism - according to them - i s characteriz ed by three qualiti^: * 

1. It maintains solidarity with the poor. 

2. It does not confine itself to soul-saving. 

3. It can only be effective in an ecumenical context. 

I. There is a messianic note in Manoel de Melo’s declaration: 


Rome has brought to the world idolatry, Russia the terrors of communism, 
the USA the demon of capitalism; we Brazilians, nation of the poor, shall 
bring to the world the gospel.®® 
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Lawrence Olsen described this in practical terms by saying that Pentecostal s i 
adopt the missionary pattern of the early Christian s, not only in concentrating | 
strategically jn the at ies^^Ut^oJn^wQiJdngjgjt^^ If Paul’s target 

has been exclusively the middle and upper classes, as often happens with 
churches today, Christianity would perhaps have been short-lived. This means 
that the Pentecostal pastor beJongs^to-the-^me- sociologicaljaiatuni-a§jhose 
.^hom he wants to win for Ch rist. Otherwise he will not be able to make himself | 

' comprehensibleToTus audience. The communication is spontaneous, and is 
sometimes wrongly termed ‘emotionalism’ by some outsiders. But the joyful 
noise of the Pentecostals is surely no less normal than the deafening roar of a 
football match. K. Yuasa, who is well acquainted with the Brazilian Pentecostal 
movement, characterized this means of communication based solely upon the 
receptivity of the congregation as a ‘pneumatocentric missiology’, in that it 
takes seriously BonhoefFer’s concept of the ‘church for others’.®® The Pente¬ 
costals, of course, would never describe their evangelism in terms of BonhoefFer’s 
theology. They use fundamentalist language, for this is their only rational 
means of communication with non-Pentecostals. But their fundamentalist 
description of evangelism and the way they evangelize are two different things. 

£n^evy Tavares sees the practice of the healing of the sick through prayer in 
direct relation to the Brazilian context: 



It is the reality of Brazil itself that draws people to Pentecostal meetings, for 
in a country that has a great lack of hospitals, in which medicine is too costly 
for the majority, one logically expects that the promise of divine healing, 
which happens through faith in God alone, attracts the masses not so much 
because of their desire to attend worship as because of their need to be freed 
from suffering and sickness.®^ 


/Thus the prayer of the Pentecostal preacher is the first step in accepting the 
/ bodily reality of the poor in Brazil. But prayer for the sick does not exclude 
medical care.®® 

Political evangelization was stressed by Levy Tavares, Geraldino dos Santos^® 
and Manoel de Melo. For these Pentecostals, active engagement in politics is 
the logical consequence of their understanding of evangelization.®’ 

The Roman Catholic speaker at the symposium, Francisco Lepargnem, 
Professor at the Dominican Theological Seminary in Sao Paulo, began ms 
paper by stating that he did not want to give ‘an apologetic refutation of the 
Pentecostal movement’. On the contrary, the Pentecostals had adopted into 
their churches a number of Catholic truths which had sometimes been for¬ 
gotten by the Catholics themselves.®® He gave a good account of the practice 
of glossolalic prayer in the writings of the Church Fathers, and stressed the 
fact that the distinction between two kinds of believers, ‘semi-believers’ and 
charismatically equipped born-again believers, is well known in patristic 
literature.®® In contrast, however, he stressed that according to Paul the super- 
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natural quality is not the criterion which distinguishes the charismatic from the 
p^chical or natural, as Paul includes a list of ordinary and natural gifts among 
the pfts of the Spirit,^® According to Lepargneur, a characteristic of pagan 
religions is to identify the extraordinary or the supernatural with a divine gift. 
Therefore the characteristic of spiritual gifts should be their ‘service to the 
whole community*. 

This paper was received with a mixture of joy and scepticism by the Pente- 
costals. Although Lepargneur had backed his statements with massive quotations 
from the Church Fathers and the Second Vatican Council, Manoel de Mclo 
asked whether Lepargneur’s progressive opinion was just his own, or whether it 
could be taken as the expression of a change in the attitude of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic church to the ‘sectarians*. 

3. Lepargneur*s characterization of the gifts of the Spirit as an expression 
of‘service for the whole community’, and the Pentecostals* second point^* lead 
directly to the statement of Geraldino dos Santos: ‘in the era of ecumenism, we 
are sure that the unity of Christians is imperative for the salvation of the world.’^® 
The astonishing thing about this statement is not only the reference to the ‘era 
of ecumenism* but the direction of Christian unity towards service in and to the 
world, i.e., for dos Santos, in and to Brazilian society. 

One aspect of this Pentecostal ecumenism is the hope of ‘Pentecostalizing’ 
the whole church, i.e. passing on their specific gifts to all the existing denom¬ 
inations. Theoretically, the traditional chiurches agree with this. Could any 
church refuse to be Pentecostal in the widest sense ? But as soon as some of their 
pastors and congregations begin to exercise the charismatic gifts which are 
common in Pentecostal churches (above all, glossolalia and divine healing), 
tensions arise which often, though not always, lead to splits within churches.^^ 

In evaluating the consultation of October I 965 > Pentecostals agreed with 
the traditional churches that they need help in establishing their Pentecostal 
seminaries.^® The traditional churches, on the other hand, believe that they 
could do with a bit more Pentecostal zeal. Harding Meyer,who was present at 
the consultation, does not agree with such an interpretation. He thinks that the 
very practice of Pentecostal evangelism is a theological contribution and, 
although the Pentecostals may not be able to describe their method in theological 
terms, their evangelism in Brazil should be reflected upon at a theological level. 
By beginning where the people are, with their sickness (healing of the sick 
through prayer), with their irrational articulation of joy and fear (glossolalia), 
with their emphasis on archet3rpal means of communication (music and singing), 
they exemplify the phrase of a WCC study, ‘The world provides the agenda*.^^ 
The Brazilian situation determines the themes and means of communication 
of the Pentecostal worship. That does not, of course, mean that the Pentecostals 
merely repeat what Brazilians are thinking and saying, but that they set out to 
bring the gospel to the points of tension in Brazilian society.^® 

This is a hermeneutical approach which is well-known to traditional churches 
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as a principle for New Testament exegesis. They know that the New Testament 
documents have to be understood in their social and literary context. Traditional 
churches have also learned that communication today involves first of all anj 
enquiry about the actual context of their times. But the traditional churches; 
have so far developed no instrument by which they could perceive the her-; 
meneutical context in a largely non-bourgeois, inarticulate stratum of society,! 
where there is a need for 'atmospheric’ means of communication which is not 
afraid of emotional and intuitive channels. Furthermore, recent observation^ 
have shown that these channels of communication seem to be relevant even for 
those who do not belong to the usual Pentecostal constituency. They would[ 
in fact, apply to Paul himself, who thanked God that he spoke in tongues more 
than the Corinthians (I Cor. 14.18). We find here a parallel to the Negro spirl 
ituals and the jazz which emerged in the rationally inarticulate milieu of the 
American Negro communities, but which overflowed their original social 
context. 

A dramatic turn in the relationship between the Ecumenical movement and 
the Pentecostal movement came about when Manuel de Melo, in an interview 
given to the Methodist newspaper Expositor CristaOy^^ announced that his 
church would join the World Council of Churches. This intention was realized 
at the meeting of the Central Committee in Canterbury in 1969.®® He had not 
been impressed by the services which he had attended as an observer in Uppsal^. 
He felt like 'Ezekiel in the valley of the dry bones’. In his view, as far as worship 
was concerned the World Council was pedalling a bicycle in the age of jet 
aeroplanes. But, de Melo continued, it is not enough to arrange nice servic^, 
to sing and to pray, important though that may be. ‘While we convert a million, 
the devil de-converts ten millions through hunger, misery, militarism, dictator¬ 
ship.’ De Melo mentioned the Roman Catholic bishop Helder CSmara as the 
model of a true evangelist. The church in Brazil had to have the help of the 
World Council to be able to fulfil its function as a prophet and a reviver of 
social and political conscience. De Melo also made practical suggestions as; to 
how this might come about. 

Why not transform the hundreds of church buildings into schools dur^g 
week days, and even into trade unions and associations in order to train ^he 
people ? 

In this way, the Igreja Evangelica Pentecostal 'Brasil para Cristo’ became the 
largest member church of the World Council in Latin America. Manoeli de 
Melo has resolved to break down prejudice against the World Council in Latin 
America by a series of 'ecumenical revival meetings’. In this way, he hopes to 
obtain the help of traditional member churches of the World Council in Brazil. 
It is to be hoped that they will not leave him in the lurch. I 

The world-wide Pentecostal movement has received the entry of de Melo 
into the World Council with mixed feelings, where it has not passed over the 
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matter in silence. To begin with, an attempt was made to say that his church 
did not really belong to the Pentecostal movement. Where this was not pos¬ 
sible, ‘serious anxiety’ was expressed. While it was conceded that the Pente¬ 
costal movement had no solution to offer for the social and polidcal problems 
of Latin America, it was ‘surely a very serious question whether social concerns, 
desperate though they might be, permitted entry into the ecumenical move¬ 
ment.’®^ 

{c) The importance of the Pentecostal movement for the Catholic church 

Since the Second Vatican Council, feelings towards the Pentecostals in the 
Catholic church of Brazil have changed radically. Abdalazis de Mourn from 
Recife, Regional (secretary) of the National Conference of Brazilian Bishops, 
stresses the importance of the Pentecostal movement for the Catholic church in 
an excellent analysis.®® He begins by asking, ‘What are the possibilities and 
difficulties with which an ecumenical dialogue with the Pentecostals must come 
to grips ?’ He defines the Pentecostal movement as a ‘conscious or unconscious 
protest against existing political, social, economic or religious forms’. Despite its 
supreme theological importance, so far no theological works have appeared - de 
Moura does not count polemic as theological works.®* 

As the theologians have so far ignored the Pentecostals, the Pentecostals are 
not interested, understandably enough, in theology. In any case, Pentecostal 
theology is not carried on in rational categories, but in categories of infin’H nn 
and experience. The theologians, and not the Pentecostals, are to blame for 
this segreg^adon, because they have developed a false understanding of what 
a'Cademic theology is. Furthermore, a false interpretadon of the mavim ‘No 
salvadon outside the church’ on the Catholic side has made dialogue almost 
impossible. ‘Salvadon which is exclusively bound up with the confessional 
formuladon of one church hinders the recognition of the sovereignty of Christ.’®® 
Even the various Catholic and Protestant attempts at social revolution do not 
reach those for whom they are intended. ‘They are the monopoly of a privileged 
elite which has access to a pardcular jargon.’®® As a result, among the magg of 
Brazilian people the ^mptoms of poverty are taken as its cause. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Pentecostals are not informed any better or any worse than the 
other churches here, as the historic churches have not given any reasonable 
teaching for centuries. For the Pentecostals, however, the tragedy is that there 
is no ‘popular organizadon’ worth mendoning outside the Pentecostal denom- 
inadons in Chile and Brazil.®* 

Granted, the Catholic church is attempdng to bring worship nearer to 
ordinary people by liturgical reform. But this is quite inadequate patchwork. 
What has so far been lacking in all the historical churches is a ‘criadvadade no 
culto liturgico’, the possibility of a liturgy in which the people play a spon¬ 
taneous part, as demonstrated by the Pentecostals. As long as the Catholic 
church means to keep the alterations under strict control, no spontaneous new 
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creations will arise. Even the prayer groups and Bible groups which have arisen 
in slum areas are quite inadequate. The bourgeois who go to the poor and 
instruct them allow themselves to be ‘wondered at and reverenced by the poor’, 
so that the presence of social superiors is a psychological hindrance to the poor 
in the development of their specific gifts.®® The Pentecostals have overcome 
this difficulty by having as teachers neither priests nor intellectuals nor the 
middle class, but poor workers like themselves. 

In his criticism of the Pentecostal movement, de Moura points to its obvious 
limitations: biblicist fundamentalism, devaluation of history (‘A faith which is 
lived outside history will not find any significance in the actual situation’)®® and 
an individualism which as a result of its disengagement from politics acts as an 
upholder of the status quo. 

De Moura sees the greatest danger for the future in the possible alienation 
of the poor, once these no longer accept the comfort of their preachers, as when 
a worker is consoled over the death of his child with the words, ‘One more 
angel in heaven’. On the other hand, according to de Moura an accommodation 
with classical academic theology would be ‘the death of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment’ and ‘a betrayal of its own important insights’.®® Unfortunately, however, 
this development is precisely the one that the historic churches want to force 
on the Pentecostal movement. 

What other possibilities does de Moura see? Like H. Meyer,®^ he calls for a 
theology that does not begin with theory but with Pentecostal practice. The 
Pentecostals have brought about this practice without an ecclesiology to corre¬ 
spond with it. How did it come about that the Pentecostals ‘developed a practice 
which matches the thought of the best of our theologians without their pro¬ 
found considerations?’®® Without our theoretical insights into group processes 
they have recognized the natural leaders of the poor community as key figures 
in their net of communication.®® That means that we who have developed these 
good theories but have not put them into practice have a great deal to learn 
from their method of theology, which begins with experiment.®® 

Consequently, dialogue with them must begin with the ‘bases populares’, 
with ‘experiencia e do fato concreto’. Arguments will never convince a Pente¬ 
costal that he must take political or industrial action. But if among those en¬ 
gaged in politics and industrial work he meets Christians with an authentic 
Christian witness instead of atheists and agnostics, he will be made to think. 
Arguments will never convince a Pentecostal that the return of Christ has some¬ 
thing to do with the building of a better world. But if he comes across a mis¬ 
sionary and warm-hearted community of Christians whose concern is the 
building of a better society, that will carry conviction. Arguments will never 
convince a Pentecostal that he must build up solid exegetical insights. But if he 
meets popular evangelists who can communicate with the people and who at the 
same time have a positive attitude towards critical exegesis, they will lead him 
to re-examine his own fundamentalist position.®® 
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As a result, dialogue with Pentecostals does not depend so much on our 
arguments as on our style of religious practice and communication. The question 
is whether the Pentecostal can recognize them as authentic and therefore as 
appropriate to their subject-matter. 

4. Political Influence 

Among the participants in the symposium mentioned above were two active 
Pentecostal poUticians.®® After initial resistance against political careers for 
preachers baptized with the Spirit’®^ and some disappointments in co-operation 
with existing political parties, Manoel de Melo decided to intervene actively in 
politics* In the present suspension of Parliament in Brazil his hope of having an 
evMgelical Vice-President for Brazil is, however, more than questionable. 
This development, wluch is still hard to assess, must be seen in mnnerrion 
with the rise of a political Pentecostal party in Sweden®® and the active inter¬ 
vention of Pentecostals in the politics of Chile,®® Russia’® and Switzerland.” 
Qumsy though individual attempts may seem, it is at least clear to rhese 
Pentecostal preachers that the gospel and politics are not two realities that can 
be Mparated from each other. We can understand their dismay at the dominant 
r^me when they read in the newspaper that two thousand and forty children 
die of hunger in Brazil every day, while tremendous Brazilian resources are 
hoarded in S'^s banks.’® On the lines of James 5.4, the alternative to Com¬ 
munism that is required is voluntary renunciation of excess income. This fine 
theory, which however lacks political persuasiveness, will soon put the Pente¬ 
costal movement either on the wing of the conservative forces which defend the 
status tpto or compel them to develop a social and economic programme that 
can actually be put into practice. Here the Brazilian Protestants need to look 
for the help of the best Western traditions. The first beginnings of such a 
development can be seen in the contributions from Latin America made at the 
World Council of Churches Conference on Church and Society at Geneva in 
1966. 

To sum up, it may be said that because of its extent - it has more than four 
million adherents, i.e. seventy per cent of Brazilian Protestantism — its growth 
and its access to hitherto neglected but increasingly important strata of the 
population, the Brazilian Pentecostal movement occupies a key position not only 
in ^tin American Protestantism but also in Brazilian politics. We cannot be 
indifferent to the question of the kind of theological and philosophical know¬ 
ledge (or ignorance) with which it approaches this task. One of the most urgent 
tasks of ‘inter-church aid’ is therefore an intensive contact with these Pente- 
costal churches. 

This view was shared by the Lratin American Pentecostal ^observers’ at the 
Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala (1968). They 
told me: The people here seem to be like the wise men from the East. They 
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have seen the star and are on the way to the manger with their treasures. But 
they have not yet knelt down. They are under-developed religiously and in this 
respect can learn something from us. But we must learn from their insight into 
the social and political situation.’® 
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*The Full Blessing of Pentecost*: 

Andrew Murray, John Alexander Dowie 
and the Early Days of the Pentecostal Movement 
in South Africa 


I. Andrevp Murray 

(«) Hislifi 

Murray (1828-1917) was descended from a family of Scottish sheep farmers 
in Aberdeenshire. Murray’s &ther, Andrew Murray (died 1866) was minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in Graf Reinet, South Africa, and has ahnost a 
thousand descendants of the same name in South Africa. The African explorers 
Livingstone and Moifrit were regular visitors to his house. His sons sometimes 
heard him in his study ‘praying aloud and fervently for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit’.* 

Andrew Murray was sent in 1838 with his brother John to continue his studies 
in Aberdeen, where they lived with their uncle, John Andrew. ‘It is said that 
the boys never gave their hosts any cause for reproach or punishment, which 
can be ascribed to the constant prayer offered for them back at home.’* In 1845 
thqr both passed their M,A. examinations, and were sent to Utrecht to study 
theology and learn Dutch, with which they were still so unfamiliar that prayers, 
discussions and the exposition of Scripture had to be carried on m Latin on 
their account. They kept away from social life, from tobacco and from alcohol. 
‘Resist both these abominable habits’, their fether wrote. As a result they became 
known as the ‘Cocoa Qub’ or the ‘Prayer Qub’.® In 1845 Andrew wrote home 
to tell of his rebirth: ‘Your son has been bom anew.’* From Holland, the brothers 
travelled on foot to visit Pastor Johannes Christoph Blumhardt. In 1848 they 
were ordained as ministers of the Dutch Church in the Hague. 

Andrew was thereafter a minister in Bloemfontein, Worcester, Wellington and 
Cape Town. The people respected him, even though the Boers regarded clergy 
paid by the British crown with hostility. 
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In Worcester in i860 there was a revival: 

On a certain Sunday evening there were gathered in a little hall some sixty 
young people. I was leader of the meeting, which commenced with a h3rmn 
and a lesson from God’s Word, after which I engaged in prayer. After three 
or four others had (as was customary) given out a verse of a hymn and offered 
prayer, a coloured girl of about fifteen years of age, in service with a farmer 
from Hex River, rose at the back of the room and asked if she too might 
propose a hymn. At first I hesitated, not knowing what the meeting would 
think, but better thoughts prevailed, and I replied, ‘Yes’. She gave out her 
hymn-verse and prayed in moving tones. While she was praying, we heard 
as it were a sound in the distance, which came nearer and nearer, until the 
hall seemed to be shaken, and with one or two exceptions, the whole meeting 
began to pray, the majority in audible voice, but some in whispers. Never¬ 
theless, the noise made by the concourse was deafening.... [Mr Murray] had 
preached that evening in the English language. When service was over an 
elder passed the door of the hall, heard the noise, peeped in, and then hastened 
to call Mr Murray, returning presently with him. Mr Murray came forward 
to the table where I knelt, touched me, and made me understand that he 
wanted me to rise. He then asked me what had happened. I related ever3rthing 
to him. He then walked down the hall for some distance, and called out, as 
loudly as he could, ‘People, silence’. But the praying continued. In the mean¬ 
time I too kneeled down again. It seemed to me that if the Lord was coming 
to bless us, I should not be upon my feet but on my knees. Mr Murray then 
called again aloud, ‘People, I am your minister, sent from God, silence!’ 
But there was no stopping the noise. No one heard him, but all continued 
praying and calling on God for mercy and pardon. Mr Murray then returned 
to me and told me to start the hymn-verse [‘Aid the soul that helpless cries’]. 
I did so, but... the meeting went on pra)ring... 

Now prayer meetings took place every day, led by Murray. He tried without 
success to lead them along a more peaceful path; but his father was enthusiastic 
and said to him: ‘Andrew, my son, for how many years have I longed like these 
people.’® His wife also supported the revival, in the course of which there was 
not only much excitement, with people sometimes fainting, but also fifty young 
men offered themselves for the ministry. Professor Hofmeyr, an eyewitness, 
made the following comment: 

/^We cannot conceal our fear that not a few mistake the natural, sympathetic 
influence of one mind upon another for the immediate action of the Spirit of 
^o\God.. ., We are greatly grieved at the self-deceit to which emotional people 
such as these are subject; but in the present condition of human nature we 
can expect no revival which does not stand to this danger. However this may 
be we thank the Lord that we have good reason to affirm that since the 
revival began many have been added to the Lord’s flock. Some of them 
lived in open sin. . . 
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In order to provide a ^ide for the many conver^rom thexe^ 

Murray wrote his book A^eJnJ0hr4st. 

In his last ministry, in Wellington, he had a similar experience. One of his 
daughters describes it: 


The first Whit Sunday after father’s return from England [from the great Holi¬ 
ness Conference of 1871] brought him a great harvest of souls in Welling¬ 
ton. The elders asked him to preach about hell. During his sermon many men 
^d women began to shudder, but soon found peace under the tender breath¬ 
ing of God’s love in Jesus Christ.® 


In 1862 Murray was mad e Moderator of the Refo rmed Church in So uth ^ 
Africa. DurifigTR^oer WarTie took the side of the Boers and fought f or the 
removal of the concentration camps set up for the Boer prisoners. He opposed 
slavery and advocated total abstinence. In hi s doc trine of holiness and in his 
prac tical Ch ristianity he was decisively influenced by Moody^TBoardman, 
Smith, Stockmayer and Miss A. von Wattenwyl; he knew most of them person- < 
ally. He testified to his own b aptism of the Spirit in Keswick in i 8q«;: ^ ' 



I remember in my little room in Bloemfontein how I used to sit and think 
‘What is the matter ? Here I am knowing that God has justified me in the blood 
of Christ, but I have no power for servic e.’ . . . Perhaps if I were to talk of 
consecration I might tell you of an evening there in my own study in Cape 
Town. Yet I cannot say that that was my deliverance, for I waS-StilLstnigg^ing. 
I would say that what we need is complete obedience.... Later on my mind 
was much exercised about the baptism of the Holy Spirit and I gave myself 
to God as perfectly as I could, to receive this baptism of the Spirit. Yet there 
was failure ... I can help you more, perhaps, by speaking n^_p£anyjnatked 
experien ce, but by telling very simply what I think GnH haiL givi^n mp^nnw .» 

This remarkably colourless account may be due to the revision that the 
writings of the ancestors of the Pentecostal movement have undergone since 
the Pentecostal movement proper started. This process can be observed in the 
case of Stockmayer, Markus Hauser and the American Holiness evangelists 
But it may be due to Murray’s own reticence. If the latter is true it would 
distinguish him from most of the Holiness preachers of his time. 

He remained in consta nt contact with the HolinefiR mnvptp ppf, constantly 
followed what was happening in Oxford and Brighton, and they all helped 
me. . . For twenty years he was pr esident of the Holiness move ment in 
South Africa. 

His biographer, Alfred Stuc^jlescribesAlurrayas one of those ‘from whom, 
as the Scriptures say, strums of living water His sincerity, d evotio n, 

coupled with humour, intelligence, godd taste and ^Iture cannot in my view 
be doubted. Because of his inadequate theological training (he was ten years 
old when he went to Scotland, and a minister by the time he was twenty), he 
also introduced the two-stage way of salvation and the doctrine_Q£tlic-b^tism 
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of the Spirit to South Africa, as well as a doctrine concerning the healing of the 
rick by prayer which was in many respects one-sided. 


/ Murrays doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit 

In his doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit Murray makes a clear distinction 
between ‘rebirth’ and the ‘indwelling of the Spirit’ or ‘baptism with the Holy 
Spirit’. 


The former is that work of the Holy Spirit, by which He convinces us of sin, 
leads to repentance and frith m Christ, and imparts a new nature. Through 
the Spirit God thus fulfils the promise: ‘I will put a new spirit within you.’ 
The believer is now a child of God, a temple ready for the Spirit to dwell in. 

‘Where faith claims it, the second half of the promise is fulfilled as surely as 
^ the first. . . . How are these two parts of the Divine promise fulfilled ? - 
simultaneously or successively? . . . From- God’s side th e twofold gifc^ 
simultaneous. The, Spirit is not.divided . . . and yet we have indications in 
Scripture that there may be circumstances, dependent either on the endue- 
ment of the preacher or the faith of the hearers, in which the two halves of 
the promise are not so closely linked.. .. [Here follows a discussion on the 
relevant passages in Acts.] When the standard of spiritual life in a Church 
is sickly and low,... we must not wonder that, even where God gives His 
Spirit, He will be known and experienced only as the Spirit of regeneration.^* 


In common with the whole Pentecostal movement he describes the baptism 
of the Spirit as an ‘enduement with ppwer’.^® It is not what makes possible 
the life of prayer, but is the crown awarded to perseverance in prayer.^* Obedi¬ 
ence and prayer (and here too Murray is a ready pupil of Lucan theology)^® 
must precede the baptism of t he Spirit. 




They err who want the fulness of the Spirit before they obey, no less than 
those who think that obedience is already a sign that the fulness of the Spirit 
is there.... It has been thought that only those who had the fulness of the 
Spirit could be obedient. It was not seen that obedience was the lower 
platform - that the baptism of the Spirit, the full revelation of the glorified 
Lord . . . was something higher, the Presence that the obedient should 
inherit. . . . The obedient must and may look for the fulness of the Spirhy^ 


This doctrine is set out even more clearly in his book The Full Blessir^ of 
Pen^sty which is sold nowadays only by the Pentecostak: 

In these chapters it is my desire to bring to the children of God the mepage 
that there is a/tj^old Christia n lifey . The one is that in which we experience 
something of dieoperadonsnoflfie Holy Spirit, just as many did under the 
old covenant, but do not yet receive him as the Pentecostal Spirit, as the 
personal indwelling Guest, concerning whom we know that He has come to 
abide permanently in the heart. On the other hand, there is a more abundant 
life in which the indwelling just referred to is known and the full joy and 
power of redemption are facts of personal experience. It will be only when 
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Christians come to understand fully the distinction betwixt these two con¬ 
ditions, and discern th at the second of these is in v<>ry AmA fh e-wai-nC-GnH 
concerning them, and therefore a possible experience of each believer; when 
with shame and confusion of face they shall confess the sinful and inconsistent 
elements that still mark their life; that we shall dare to hope that the 
Christian community wtH-once_ m ore be restored toJts-Eentecostal-pewer.^^ 
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In these words Mur^ay-formnlates the^rinciple^of the Holiness moveme^> 
which he makes clear in the passage that follows: 

For a healthful Christian life, it is indispensable that we^hould beJ 5 iUy 
conscious that we have received the Holy Spirit to dwell in us,./ 




This baptism of the Spirit, which is ^somethi ng higher* and ^ diffe rent* from ^ 
conversion^® is^i mparted Wough laying on of hand Tan^rayeri, 

The ministerijfjthfi^irit whom God is to use for communicating the blessing 
as well as the believer who is to receive it, must meet with God in an im- 
mediate and close intercourse.^® % 

Nevertheless this gift ‘does not always come, a x on the day of Pentecost, with 
extemaLobservation!^ In spite of this, ‘Back to Pentecost; without this the 
work cannot be done!’*^ 


The Church of Pentecost was not merely an example and pledge of what God 
could do, leaving us to choose if we would enjoy the same blessing. Nay, it 
is much more - a c evelation of God’s will as to what His Chnrrh might tn 
be, and of what is absolutely indispensable if there is to be any real hope of 
securing obedience to the command to bring the gospel to every creature.®* 


Qt-t'hu J 

v/,'/ 


(f) Murray's doctrine of healing through prayer 

In his doctrine of healing through prayer, if not in his practice of prayer 
with the sick, Murray came dangerously close to the theories of the American 
healing evangelists. Thus it is not surprising that one of the first propagandists 
of Dowie’s church, the Christian Catholic Church,*® was a disciple of Murray’s 
(Le Roux, later leader of the Pentecostal Apostolic Faith Mission). He came 
from a Huguenot family which had settled in Wellington, where Murray worked 
for forty-five years.** Influenced by Stockmayer, Murray wrote: 

Sick Christian, open thy Bible, study it and see in its pages tbaLricknessJx^ 
warning tO-rfflaQunce.sin, but that whoever acknowledges and forsakes his S' > 
sins finds in Jesus pardon and healing. Such is God’s promise in His Word. 

If the Lord had in view some other dispensation for such of His children whom 
He was about to call home to Him, He would make known to them His will, 
giving them by the Holy Spirit a desire to depart; in other special cases. He 
would awaken some special conviction; but as a general rule, the Word of 

God promises us healing in answer to the prayer of faith_‘T his is the will 

of Godj^evenjo ur sancti ficati on’ fl Thess. and it is by healing that_G oH 

confirms the reality of this. When Jesus comes to take possession of our body. 
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and cures it miraculously, when it follows that the health received must be 
maintained from day to day by an uninterrupted communion with Him, 
the experience which we thus make of the Saviour’s power and of His love 
is a result very superior to any which sickness has to offer. 

2. John Alexander Dowie 



(a) Outline of his life 

Dowie was bom in Edinburgh in 1847. ^ mother was illiterate, while his 
father was a tailor, and a part-time preacher. When he was six years old he 
tried smoking; it made him ill, and this is clearly the explanation of his later 
aversion to tobacco.^® In i860 the young Dowie emigrated to his uncle in 
Australia, who set him to work as a shoe salesman. In an open air meeting he 
was converted by Henry Wright. Through poverty and sickness he was able 
to attend school only irregularly; in 1868 he received private tuition in Australia, 
in order to prepare himself to become a minister. From 1869 to 1872 he was a 
student in Edinburgh, and became a kind of honorary chaplain in an Edinburgh 
hospital. There he had the opportunity to overhear the conversation of the sur¬ 
geons as they operated, which may explain his later antipathy towards doctors. 
The further information we have about his studies is contradictory.^’ 

C '^In 1872 he became a Congregationalist minister in Australia, and in 1878 an 
independent evangelist. In 1882 he opened his own tabernacle, but had to face 
bitter opposition from the clergy of Sydney. He tried without success to become 
a member of the Australian parUament, opened a church in Melbourne, fought a 
bitter struggle against the liquor companies, and was imprisoned for holding 
open air meetings without permission. All this only brought more publicity 
for his work, something for which he hungered throughout his life. The liquor 
manufacturers had a bomb set off in his church. But Dowie was warned before- 
, hand by visions and voices, so that he escaped the attempt on his life. 

During an epidemic of plague, he was seized with anger at the impotence of 
the medical profession. He refused to explain the death of those who had the 
plague as ‘the will of God’ and began to heal the sick through pg yer. 

In financial affairs he always ^emsT^ave beeiTimfortunate. At any rate 
his wife wrote to him in 1877, at her father’s instigation, to ask him to leave the 
administration of their finances to her, since she could not regard the financial 
risks he was taking as justified by his religious attitudes^® and since he was 
neglecting his duty to maintain his wife and children. 

He received an invitation to an international conference on divine healing 
and sanctification, which was taking place in 1885 under the leadership of the 
Methodist preacher Boardman in London.®® Since Dowie could not attend 
himself, he sent a letter, which was later published. In it he proclaimed to the 
world that within three years he would set out on a ‘world-wide mission’.®® 
In 1888 he arrived in America, in order to preach the ‘full gospel’®^ there,®® 
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In i893_theJZioiLlabernacle, which had been built in the meantime in Chicago, 
was full to overflowing. ‘The miraculous healing of a cousin of the martyred 
President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, who was brought in a dying 
state from Clinton, Ky., and the restoration of hundreds of sick people of every 
kind’®^ made him increasingly well-known. But he also met mockery and 
opposition. He himself boasted that he had been taken to court a hundred times, 
but had always won his case.®^ Although according to Dowie the city of Chicago 
was at that time physically and morally intoxicated, between 3,000 and 7,000 
people came to his services to seek salvation and healing. After rejecting him 
at first, the theologians began to modify their theology.®® 

Dow ie did not despise academic theol ogy,®® but put it to his own use. Thus in 
Zion College, Zion, Illinois, Hebrew, systematic theology, canon law and 
church history were taught, while in the preparatory school (a kind of grammar 
school) Latin, history, Greek, mathematics, natural science, English, etc., were 
taught. The teachers had had an (American) academic education. ‘Careful 
attention will also be given to the study of Greek and Hebrew.’®^ 

In 1896 Dowie proclaimed; ‘The Church must have a bus iness fellowship, a 
fenojw^pjin._getting_moii&y, in savin g money , and in spending money for 
Christ.’ He had a vision of building an industrial city without ai^Tinstitutional 
links with sin, disease and poverty. In Zion, Ill., there should be neither liquor 
stores, theatres, pork abattoirs, doctors nor hospitals; the latter were in any case 
unnecessary in the holy city. Inste ad a vast temple for 23,ooo^ eoplejBgas4>uilt, 
together with an industrial area, particularly for lace making on a co-operative 
basis.®® In addition the members of Zion were to subscribe to shares in Zion 
at the Bank of Zion,®® which even had a branch in Ziirich.*® On New Year’s 
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Eve 1900, on the stroke of midnight, Dowie unveiled in his temple a painting 
which showed the futu re city of Zion to his astonish ^congr^gation. 

From 1901 on Dowie’s highly individual personality seems to have taken on ^ 
delu sions of g randeur. He first of all tried to reintroduce into his church, 
ChristiaiL(^tholic-Ghurch, 4 :he-rank-ofLapostle.^^ From 1902 he asserted thatj^'^/'— 
churches which did not join his Zion were without further hope.^® In 1903; 
with his ‘Restoration Host’, he organized large meetings in Madison Squar^ 

Gardens. The eight special trains required to transport the members of Zion 
cost $250,000. He appeared dressed all in black, with a bodyguard of 1,000 
men and a choir of hundreds of girls, all dressed in white. But this demon¬ 
stration in New York was a mistake from the point of view both of finance and 
propaganda. The New York World had published unpleasant letters from 
Dowie to his father, in which Dowie questioned his relationship with his 
father,^® and this led Dowie to misuse the meeting in New York to defend his 
own position. His self-adulation now knew no limits. ‘Johnjh^aptist was - I 
say in all humility - like me, not proud’.^^ In spite of hi^biblid^ he dared to 
say: ‘Paul would have done better to keep quiet about sonxTffiui^.’^® He wildly 
exaggerated his healings, when he stated that in one of his witness meetings 
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more healings were reported than in the whole Bible>® ‘We*’ were sent to 
destroy sin, to prepare the people of God and to restore the kingdom of the 
Lord/*® From now on he no longer used the name Dowie of himself: ‘If we 
are not Elijah the Restorer, who is ?’*® He put on a high priestly garment and 
in 1904 undertook a world tour. In course of this he visited Zurich, which he 
chose to be the centre of his European branches. In response to the provo¬ 
cations of the reporters, he called down rain on them like Elijah. 

In 1905 he was half-paralysed by a stroke. As a result of unwise financial 
policies the Zion manufactures and the Zion banks could no longer meet their 
obligations and the enterprises failed.®® The re was a famine in Zion , and Dowie 
was deposed. His successor was Willson Glen Voliva. Dowie died, an abandoned, 
broken and sick man, in his villa in Zion. Before his death he expressed the hope 
that he would return during the millennium. His son Gladstone became an 
Anglican clergyman and died in 1945. This was the end of a beautiful dream of 
the possibility of over coming sin, if only men would at last begin to listen to 
God. But this has not prevented Holiness and Pentecostal evangelists of 
all lands from continuing tq^preach t his dre a m up to the ^present day. But they 
have lacked Dowie’s strength and courage to put the dream to the test in real 
life. 

Of all the Penteco stal healing evang elists, it is Dow ie who brought back the 
healing of the s^ into the fpr^ound. Many of his followers in Switzerland, 
Holland, South Afnca and the USA®^ were leading Pentecostal preachers. 
The Anglican Dr K. Mackenzie called him a ‘giant of faith’.®® But the Lutheran 
pastor W, Lotze judges differently: 


In our eyes the man is a skilled performer, with a rare talent, a. gripping 
orator, a marvellous organizer, a financial genius of the first rank, who had a 
masterly understanding of how to bind we^ souls to himself and to hold his 
faithful together.®® 


The final word has not yet been said about Dowie. It would be particularly 
worthwhile to study the connection between his zeal for evangelism and his 
Utopian political and economic programme.®* 

Charles Kessler, the associate editor of Leaves of Healings which is still 
published by the Christian Catholic Church, Zion, has given a critical summary 
of the driving force behind Dowie in the following words: 


The ‘secret’ of Dr Dowie was not his concept of spreading Zion cities over 
the world. It was not the spirit of controversy with which he attacked various 
denominations, individuals and the press.... I am convinced that Dr Dowie’s 
zeal for justice, his hatred for racial discrimination, his plea for pacifism, his 
interest in equal universal education, his belief in universal redemption 
together with his passion for Divine Healing, and his hatred of these things 
that destroy the individual all stem from his intense inner^ spiritual commitment 
to the compassion and love of God.^^ 
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(b) Worship and doctrine 

D owie set out his doctrin e of the healing of the sick in eight points: 

God’s way of healing is a person, not a thing. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is still the healer. 

Divine Healing rests on Christ’s atonement. 

Disease can never be God’s will. 

The gifts of healing are permanent. 

Divine Healing is opposed by diabolical counterfeits (Christian 
Mind Healing etc.) 

Multitudes have been healed through faith in Jesus. 

Belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word of God.®® 

Dowie must have been a compelling preacher, understanding how to carry 
his audience with humour and irony, a quick wit and apparent logic: 

Where is the science of medicine ? Scientia means accurate knowledge, does 
it not? It means sure and certain knowledge about a thing. Where is the sure 
and certain knowledge about medicine ? See, here is a man steps up. T am 
an Allopath.’ 

‘An ^opath. Well how do you cure people ?’ 

‘Well, if they have got a disease in them, a poison, I look along the list 
of my medicines, all that pharmacy has taught me (You sorcerer!) and I find 
another poison stronger than the poison that is in the man, and I say, “Now 
open your mouth, and shut your eyes, and see what I have sent you,” (laugh¬ 
ter) and in it goes.’ 

‘Well, what do you do ?’ 

‘I have knocked out that first poison.’ 

‘Well, now Mr Allopath, after this stronger fellow has got in, what is he 
going to do ?’ 

‘Oh, well, after a while he may give us some trouble.’ 

‘What are you going to do then ?’ 

‘I look along the line of my pharmacy, and I pick out another fellow, and I 
say, “Shut your eyes, and open your mouth,” and I put him in and knock 
that one out.’ 

‘That is very good. Now, what is the next thing ? Supposing that strong 
poison you have put in gives the man trouble with the kidneys or liver, or his 
stomach, or something?’ 

‘Well then I look along the line of my pharmacy, and I say, “Shut your 
eyes, and open your mouth,” and I put in another and knock him out.’ 
(laughter) 

‘WeD, Mr Allopath, when does this stop ?’ 

‘Oh, it never stops until we knock the man out.’ (laughter^®’ 

There are similar passages on homoeopathy. He rejected the idea that sick¬ 
ness was a ‘chastisement’ or ‘pedagogy from God’. Who would ask the teacher, 
in the interests of a child’s location, to put out his eye in the first term^ to 
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break his leg in the second term, and in the third term to give him a suitable 
dose of diphtheria 

In the Republic of South Africa Dowie’s teaching and example has become 
typical of the important independent African churches. ‘And that was the kind 
of Church which was to attempt to save the Africans lingering in utter dark¬ 
ness.’®® 

^c) pbwie\s ^Christian Catholic Church in Zion* in South Africa 

On 8 May 1904 the first missionary of Dowie’s Christian Catholic Church, 
the overseer Daniel Bryant, arrived in Johannesburg and baptized twenty-seven 
Africans by threefold immersion.®® The greater part of this church later de¬ 
veloped into the Pentecostal Apostolicj aith Mission.®^ The healing practice 
of the Christian Catholic^Church provided the example that has been followed 
by the South African Pentecostal movement and the independent churches®® 
that have broken away from it. To this day the threefold immersion at baptism 
remains a mark of distincti on betwe en the Apostolic Jaith Mission , influenced 
by Dowie’s doctrine of baptism, and the other South Afncan Pentecostal 
churches, 


3. The Beginnings of the Pentecostal Movemeftt in South Africa 
(a) The Apostolic Faith Mission^^ 

In 1908 a group of Pentecostal missionaries came to the South African 
Christian Catholic Church.®^ They brought the Pentecostal light to South 
Africa.*®® They discovered that ‘Zion taught immersion and-divineJheaUn^^ 
but not Pentecost’.®® ‘Meetings were first conducted in conjunction with the 
Apostolic Faith Church in Zion’ - as the Christian Catholic Church was known 
in South Africa at that time. 

In 1910 the Apostolic Faith Mission of South Africa was founded with 
Thomas Hezmalhalch as its first President.®’ Other prominent pastors were 
J. H. Greef, John G. Lake, who had formerly been an elder in Dowie’s Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion, and P. L. le Roux, originally a missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and a disciple of Andrew Murray,®® later a pastor in the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion, and finally, for 29 years. President of the 
Apostolic Faith Mission. Le Roux had already experienced his ‘Pentecost’ or 
‘baptism in the Holy Spirit’ in 1907.®® 

From about 1915 onwards the African pastors of the Apostolic Faith Mission 
were either left to themselves or made themselves independent. This is some¬ 
thing which at the present day is very embarrassing to the leaders of the Apos¬ 
tolic Faith Mission and which they deny, although it is perfectly obvious from 
their own records.’® The derivation of hundreds ^of independent Bantu chu rches 
from the Chris^n_ Catholi c^hure lTln^Zron^or fr^Tthe Apostolic Faith 
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Missio n , c aiX-be-seen-imt-only from the historical development which we set out ^ 

in full below, but also from the following characteristics: f 


1. The names of the churches include the words ‘Zion’, ‘Apostolic’ or 
‘Pentecost’. 

2. Like Dowie and the Apostolic Faith Mission, they almost all practise 
baptism with threefold immersion. 

3. The food taboos are almost without exception the same as Dowie’s.’^ 

4. The theocratic leaders of these churches have the same titles (overseer, 
Elijah, King, etc.) as Dowie in the Christian Catholic Church and are 
honoured by the same liturgical terminology, 

5. Medicine is rejected and there is absolute reliance on the healing of the 
sick through prayer. 

6. The parallels between the Pentecostal concept of the Spirit and the 
concept of uMoya (the Spirit) in the Bantu churches, the function of 
women and prophets, the phenomena of possession and speaking in tongues 
in both groups are described in detail below’® 

7. The Christian Catholic Church and the independent Bantu churches both 
delight in uniforms, theatrical processions, and a complicated hierarchy. 
Many of the African churches surround their leader with a bodyguard, 
such as accompanied Dowie. 


The important similarities between the independent African churches, the'^"^ 
Pentecostal movement and the Christian Catholic Church are not surprising. 

The African churches constantly receive fresh stimulus from the Pentecostal^^ ^ 
movement, and back numbers of Dowie’s Leaves of Healing are still read and “ ' 

revered.’® 


The first meetings of the Apostolic Faith Mission were held in Doornfontein 
Qohannesburg). The Pentecostal missionaries gained entry not only into the 
Christian Catholic Church, but also into the Reformed Churches of South 
Africa. Non-Christians, including the son of a rabbi, were also converted. The 
Apostolic Faith Mission spread principally amongst the Afrikaans-speaking 
Boers. This fact, together with their Reformed background {geen gelijkstelHng - 
‘no equality’) has made it easy for the Apostolic Faith Mission to support the 
apartheid policy of the South African Government.’^ For this reason F. P. 
Moller has severely criticized my account of the South African Pentecostal 
movement. 


The Republic of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia are the only countries 
on the continent of Africa where you still have religious liberty.’® 

The members of the Apostle Fiith.Mission-seem^tQ^be_weRintegratedinJhe /'^^ -^ 
white rulmg cEsTofSouth Africa. A cabinet minister, B. Schoeman, was the ^ 
brother of a high official of the Apostolic Faith Mission (Abilenes J. Schoeman). 
Another leading member of the church, G. Wessels, was a member of the Senate 
in 1964.’® 

It is also interesting that a member of the Apostolic Faith Mission, E. M. 
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van Vivier, wrote the first_psyoliologic»l-atudy-of“^eakinf 4 naongU!W_^^ 
Pentecostal.’! There is not space here for a fall account of the doctrine and 
-history of the Apostolic Faith Mission^ which is of interest and of some im¬ 
portance in South African society. We shall mention only what is necessary to 
understand the Pentecostal African churches (or Zionists).’® 

{b) Assemblies ofGodP^ 

In 1914 the newly founded Assemblies of God in the USA®® accepted as part 
of their organization the missionary churches that had been founded by R. M. 
Turney and others in South Africa. In 1925 the Assemblies of God in South 
Africa became an independent district and in 1932 were separated from the 
parent organization in the USA. They originally formed a non-segregated 
missionary church with the emphasis on the African element. The growth of 
white participation in this church and the political polarization of South Africa 
forced the Assemblies of God to separate the organization of the African and 
the wWte sectors of their work. The Assemblies of God were able to unite a 
hundred Swiss, English, North American, Scandinavian and South African 
missionaries in an association. But whether the Joint Executive Council, which 
consisted of five whites (European and American) and five black South Africans, 
is still functioning, is unknown. ‘However, the fellowship is simply on a spiritual 
basis, and separate dining rooms and quarters are provided for whites and 
Africans.’®^ Fred Burke set up a notable Bible School for the leaders of the 
‘independent Churches’.®® Five hundred African evangelists, including the 
well-known evangelists Nicholas H. B. Bhengu®® and Philip Molefe, still work 
with the foreign missionaries. Their doctrine is similar to that of the American 
Assemblies of God.®* 

Blacks still considemblyLOUtnumber-whites in-the-As.semblics oCGod^^ the 
influence ofBhengu constantly increased, the American missionaries accused 
him of dictatorship, and the Assemblies of God split into the Assemblies of God 
of Southern Africa (with Bhengu, the Canadian, South African and other 
missionaries and the black evangelists) and the International Assemblies of God 
(which in spite of its name consists entirely of American missionaries). The 
latter body is not recognized by the government.®® 
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Nicholas B. H. Bhengu: 

A Charismatic African Prophet 


I, His Significance and his Life 

Nicholas Bhengu was born in 1909 in Entumemin Zululand, and was the 
son of a Lutheran pastor.^ Known as the lbkckSil^^G 5 bam\ he is of particular 
importance because of his intermediary position between the independent 
African churches^ and the Pentecostal mission churches.® He might serve as a 
model for the study called for by Dorothy Emmet of the relation between the 
‘hypnotic’ and ‘charismatic’ types of leader. The latter ‘is concerned to build up 
his followers in what we may call a vocational group, in which their responsi¬ 
bility is developed’.^ Emmet sets out to show that the requirement of a con¬ 
sciousness of responsibility can only be made by a prophet who has a prophetic 
consciousness that derives from a vocation experience which lifts him out of his 
society without isolating him from it. Bhengu and the church founded by him 
(Assemblies of God, East London) present a model in which one can observe 
the situation that comes about between a ‘charismatic’ leader and the community 
which is dependent upon him, but which is also indispensable to him. 

^Bhengu was originally a teacher and speaks perfect and vigorous English and 
elegant Zulu. In Cape Province he speaks in Xhosa and in Swaziland in Seswati. 
He also speaks Shangaan, Sotho and Afrikaans. 

He attended the Lutheran missionary school in Entumeni, and from 1925 the 
Roman Catholic missionary schools in Inkamana and Marianhill.® In the inter¬ 
vals of his studies he earned the money for his keep as a clerk in a solicitor’s 
office. He was attracted to the trade umoiynQjD^ and was employed in the 
office of the Durban leader, Mr Champion. He became suspicious of the extreme 
course the union was following. He ‘ran away’ to Kimberley, ‘where there will 
be neither my people nor my companions who influence me to sin and lethargy’.® 
But in Kimberley he came into contact with even more radical circles. He joined 
the Co mmunist P arty, and by his own account became ‘one of the leading noise- 
makers and demagogues’.’ He also joined the International Bible Students 
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Association and the Seventh Day Adventists, though without losing touch with 
the Schreuder Mission. The upheaval that led to his subsequent career was his 
^version-in 4 he^Goul|se of a mission by two young Americans belonging to the 
Full Go§pg LChurch .^He broke oflf his connections with the Communists, the 
‘fiible Students and the Seventh Day Adventists. Two things in particular had 
attracted him in the revival preaching; the Ameri gn pronunciation and inton a- 
tion of English, and the simplicity of the interpretation of I^iah 53. Verse for 
verse, line fonfneTtheTWOe^ngehsts^biinru^^ preaching on their personal 
experience. Thirdly, the joy and sincerity with which they proclaimed their 
message aroused in him the desire to be one of their followers. But he asked 
himself whether people of his-tace^CQuld_e gual the two young white j nem, 
Bhengu gives a vivid description of the inner restraints he had to overcome 
before he could manage to speak to the preachers. He would willingly have gone 
forward when sinners were called to the penitents’ bench. But he was afraid to 
lose prestige in the eyes of his girl friend. At least he did not want to be the first 
to come forward, and no one else led the way. But the conviction that if he were 
not converted that night he would never be saved and would die a sinner drove 
him to ask to speak to the preachers. Bhgngu ^ acc ount clearly indicates that it 
was fear of eternal danmation w hich drovc_himrto this step. From his own 
experience Bhengu now hammers home to his audience the lesson: ‘Do not delay 
the decision! Tomorrow may be too late! Do not wait for another to take the 
step first!’ 

Bhengu had to overcome other psychological difficulties before he could come 
to the knowledge that he was saved. After talking and praying with one of the 
preachers, he was asked whether he now felt he was saved. Bhengu said ‘I do 
not feel anything yet.’ The preacher then asked whether Bhengu had any money 
on him and could feel that. Just as he had no need to feel the money to be sure 
that he had it with him, so he could take his salvation for certain. ‘From that 
time faith came into my heart; I did not wait for feelings of any kind but took 
the word of God and thanked him in prayer.’® But he first felt t ^ effe ct of his 
conversion the n .<t morning, when he found himself incapable of smoking and 
drinking as usual. The mere smell of tobacco and gin made him fe^sick.^® He 
asked, — —- 

What is gone wrong with me? A thought came -* maybe this is the result of 
salvation. I knelt down to pray for the first time from the heart and I said, 
‘Thank you God for Jesus your Son who died my death and now I am saved 
and have eternal life. My name is in the Book of Life.’^^ 

When he testified in his Lutheran church at home that God ha d set him free 
fro m^his sins,J ie was astonished to find himself condemned for teaching error, 
on the grounds that this is something no one can know on this side of the grave. 
He then tried to join the Salvation Army, after hearing their testimonies in 
street meetings. But he had approached a group of whites, and was refused 
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membership on grounds of racial separation. He therenpon^erupiiis own-free 
assemblies in Kimterley. He gathered people together for common Bible study 
andjto-testify'iifthe streets. Following a vision in which Jesus showed him how 
he could help black people from the most diverse language groups in Africa, 
who were drowning in a great sea and calling for help, he intensified his Bible 
study. From 1934-36 he attended the South Africa General Mission Bible 
School in Dumia. In 1937 he returned to his earlier place of work as a court in¬ 
terpreter.^^ In 1938 he was ordained as an evangelist of the Assemblies of God. 
Many missionaries regard Bhengu as having no denominational allegiance, which 
is wrong. He certainly accepts invitations from all churches (Pl3rmouth Brethren, 
Lutherans, Church of the Nazarene,^® Free Methodists,etc.). But the church 
he founded on i January 1945 belongs to the^semblies-of God. The consecra¬ 
tion of the church, which had cost $28,000, took place within the framework of 
the Annual Conference of the Assemblies of God; 3,000 Africans took part in 
the consecration, which was concluded by a feast for which ten oxen were 
slaughtered. 

From 194s on he undertook long journeys: to Portuguese East Africa, several 
to Europe and America,^® to Kenya, to the World Pentecostal Conference in 
London (1952), to Japan. He was a member of the Advisory Committee for the 
Fifth World Pentecostal Conference in Toronto (1958). His great revival cam¬ 
paigns in South Africa, and especially his fight against crime, gained him the 
favour and support of the South African government. He cannot understand 
"why his Lutheran mother church did not accept his testimony. He quotes as 
the examples he has followed Huldrych Zwingli, John Calvin, John Knox, John 
Wesley, Evan Roberts,^® David Livingstone, Robert Moffat, Henry M. Stanley, 
Charles G. Finney, Dwight L. Moody and Reuben A. Torrey.^’ 


2. His Teaching 

Bhengu’s declaration of belief is given in the Appendix.^® Although Bhengu^s 
churches form part of a Pentecostal church of (White) American origin^^® and 
Bhengu teaches Pentecostal doctrine in his sermons, it is notable that the declara¬ 
tion of belief does not mention the typical Pentecostal doctrine of the baptism 
of the Spirit. There are no doubt reasons why it is not included in the declara- 
S^. His forms of worship, his pastoral practice and his views, on the baptism 
of the Spirit, believers’ baptism and the healing of the sick through prayer, are 
all in the best tradition of the Pentecostal movement, even though this is not 
— expressed in his declaration of belief and although, because of h iaa hn yejyerage 
int^g^ce, he avoids the kind of statement made by _white missionaries in 
South Africa. 

katesa Schlosser, who has made a lengthy study of Bhengu in her outstanding 
work Eingeborenenkirchen in Siid-^und Sudvpestafrika (‘Indigenous Churches in 
South and South-West Africa’), sums up his teaching under three headings: (a) 
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the proof of GocLthroughuthe^healingoflthe sick, (i) the pr^ching^fjesus as 
redeem^(r) the strugglc-again st ancest or worship . To these three points one 
may add a fourth, the doctrine-of-baptisHH while his doctrine of the Spirit w ill 
be dealt with in the section on worship and devotion. 

(a) The proof of Godjjirough the healing of the sick ^ 

T will prove that there is a God and that he is stronger than the DevilP He 
does this by faith healings. Tor without them my church would be as empty as 
the other Protestant missions’. *If I was not convinced that the missionary com¬ 
mand had to be carried out in all its parts, both teaching and healing, I would 
not have begun to preach.’^o Katesa Schlosser reports: 

Bhengu regards hostility to medicine as a regrettable mistake on the part 
of inany Pentecostal churches ... I have never heard testimonies about 
healings of organic diseases. This seems once again to be in contrast to the 
white American Pentecostal churches. [Bhengu] affirmed on 8 April and 
2 November 1953 that in East London he cooperated with two doctors, to 
whom he sent everyone suffering from an organic disease. 

According to Katesa Schlosser, this does not stop Bhengu proclaiming the heal¬ 
ing of the organically sick.^^ vernacular his church is known as the 

‘Healer’s Church’ {icame kamphilisi).^^ 

God desires a healthy mind in a healthy body. The body is the temple of God 
It is our duty to keep this temple pure and to avoid everjrthing that can harm 
it. And therefore I do not need to forbid my followers to smoke and drink. 
I only draw their attention to the ruin of their health - and their finances! 
And the result? None of my people smokes or drinks. 


{b) The preaching of Jesus as redeetner 


Bhengu adopts the latent perfectionism of the Holiness and Pentecostal move¬ 


ments and teaches that Jesus’ redemption is final. The simul justusy simul 
peccator of Lutheranism is completely incomprehensible to him, the son of a 


Lutheran (admittedly African Lutheran) pastor - as it is to every Pentecostal 
preacher. A summary of his view is: 


The White Protestant missionaries definitely give a false interpretation of 
the Bible ‘when they always drag the burden of sin around with them’. This 
is a doctrine of which as Africans they can make nothing. For the White 
missionaries easily Conclude that from that the Blacks have to bend their 
backs to carry the burden of sin laid upon them.^® 


This idea is also expressed in the testimonies made at conversion: 

Today I believe in the existence of God Almighty and I fear him, for I have 
learnt that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. I am no longer 
what I used to be, udlalaniy an aimless lover of women.*® 
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(f) The struggle against ancestor worship 
Bhengu allows a general veneration of ancestors, but forbids praying to them 
as gods.^’ God Almighty rules over the ancestors of the ‘red people*.^® ‘The 
spirits of the ancestors may indeed be watching our steps though they are 
subject to God.’®® ‘A third of Bhengu’s followers come from paganism,®® a high 
proportion in comparison to other sects who prefer “to steal the sheep of other 
shepherds”.’®^ August Kast notes that ‘many witch doctors have been con¬ 
verted’.®® In spite of this ‘he cannot be said to have succeeded notably in the 
main strongholds of paganism.’®® 


(d) Baptism 

The Daily Dispatch of 15 April 1952 reports a mass baptism in East London, 
in the course of which 1,300 converts were baptized under the direction of 
Nicholas Bhengu and in the presence of white representatives of the Assemblies 
of God. In his baptismal address Bhengu said: 

For those who are baptized today, it does not mean that they are free to sin 
again. They all know that. There is only one baptism.®* And if they were to 
sin again afterwards, they would know that they would then become sinners 
for ever.®® 

Thus Bhengu follows Heb. 6.4-6 in recognizing only one repentance and for¬ 
giveness, preceding baptism. After baptism there is in principle no more sin.®® 


3. Worship and Devotion 

• Bhengu realizes the great effectiveness^f hymns. 

The hymns sung in East London by a thousand or more people in six to 
eight parts must have done a very great deal to overcome the feeling of 
abandonment on the part of the detribalized and to maintain the fortifying 
consciousness of belonging to a larger community.®’ 

V_Na^raUy^h^^es,American.and-Afncanj:hyth _ 

Katesa Schlosser describes two of Bhengu’s services. She is surprised at the 
difference between them. One, during which a hailstorm came down on the 
corrugated iron roof of the cinema in which the service was taking place, turned 
into an apparently unrestrained, ecstatic confusion (though anyone who is 
acquainted with Pentecostal services knows that even in the most extreme frenzy 
certain liturgical laws prevail, which the leader has to follow). In the second 
service, the excitement of the same congregation was not even as great as that 
before the ecstasy in the first service.®® 

The following sermon, which Bhengu gave at the Fifth World Pentecostal 
Conference in London, supplements Katesa Schlosser’s description, and is 
typical of Bhengu’s rhetorical style, devotion and concept of the Spirit. I still 
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recall the powerful impression that this forceful, lucid preacher made on the 
Conference. 


There is a tribe in South Africa ,.. the Masutos. When a woman has a baby 
she stays indoors for three months. She doesn’t go out. This woman I am 
talking about now, had a baby almost three months old. She was indoors, 
and the tornado took place. She couldn’t leave her baby and run away. She 
decided to kneel and cover the baby with her body. The bricks passed over 
her. The roofing iron scraped her body. You know what a tornado does. Her 
back was ripped open. You could see lungs inside. Still she covered the baby, 
and she died . .. 


I drove 700 miles to go see the baby whose mother had done such a noble 
act. Came to the hospital — I wanted to see the baby. I knelt and prayed and 
thanked God. And this thought came to me - this is what Jesus has done for 
us . . . Jesus died on the Cross that we should not die. Those who believe 
in Jesus have passed from death unto life. I just preach this message. Some 
people say that this is an old message. But this is the message that is saving 
souls in Africa today, Jesus! We glorify Jesus! His death! . . . 

A^d while we preach we get a cripple over there - he jumps up. He makes 
a noise; he throws his crutches away^'K^flk^TieYuns about; he creates an 
uproar. We didn’t pray for him. Jesus he aled him ; an d he 5 th niit 5 ;;- 4 nd-the 
people know Jesus heals . .. 

Now when the Lord started to baptize in East London it was on an Easter 
Monday. We were outside in the open. There were over 7,000 people. There 
were missionaries there from all denominations who had come to East London 
on holiday. Everyone who came to East London wanted to see this revival. 
Lutheran missionaries, Dutch Reformed missionaries - they all had their 
umbrellas. And I said to God, ‘I hope nothing will happen today.’ 

And while we were singing the chorus. There is power in the Blood of the 
Lamb’, He came down upon the whole crowd half past ten in the morning 
until it was dark. The people didn’t know where they were. Small boys 
twelve years old talked in tongues and prophesied. We had a wonderful day. 
^d from that day on God was fiUing people with the Holy Spirit. It was 
impossible to preach. The rain came down upon the people. And people 
came from all over to see what this noise was - and they got converted - and 
the numbers increased, and the Lord baptized. 

Some of the things you may think we are exaggerating. We had to send for 
buses - people couldn’t walk - they were like dead ... The bus drivers and 
conductors picked the people up, put them in the buses. The same conductors 
were under the power of the Holy Spirit when they touched these men!... 
They said, ‘As soon as we touch them this comes into us.’ 

In East London God saved all*® the bus conductors, and all the bus 
drivers ... In East London we closed down a theatre hall - a very big 
theatre hall, very popular. We closed it down. No man could go there. It was 
empty. Until the men came to us and begged us to rent it from them. We took 
it over, and there were no shows in that city. We showed Christ. That is what 
God has done for us .. 
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Jesus! That is what the apostles preached. You know why Missions have 
failed ? They preach Jesus from d ie head.-Jiot filled with the-Holy. Ghost. 
. -And you know why we fail? We preach the Holy Ghost and l^ve Jesus - 
I ' and then we both fail. The purpose of the Holy Ghost is to brii^ J ^S-to 
us.. 

4. /s Bhengu a Pentecostal? 


Katesa Schlosser doubts whether Bhengu is capable of ecstaqr. Moreover he 
denied to her - after ascertaining that she was a Lutheran - that he had had any 
ecstatic experiences, such as are frequent elsewhere in Pentecostal churches. 
He 


But in his book Revival Fire and in his sermons he appeals not only to a direct 
divine command, but also to visions. Katesa Schlosser considers that the ques¬ 
tion caimot be resolved: did he make concessions to the Lnthetan-European or 
to the Africa^ of whose fondness for supernatural things he is only tod well 


aware r 

In addition Bhengu emphasizes that he is by no means invited to preach only 
by Pentecostal churches, and that those whom he has converted could even join 
the Anglican Church. He said several times to Katesa Schlosser: ‘I am not a 
simple Pentecostal man. I belong rather to the Plymouth Brethren and to the 
Baptists.’** 

On the other hand the following pomts must be noted: 

(i) In all respects Bhengu’s services are in the best tradition of the Penterastal 
movement. 

pi) Bhengu received his decisive conversion experience in a Pentecostal 
congregation. 

(iii) Bhengu’s organizational link with the Assemblies of God of South Africa, 
by which he was ordained in 193® whose certificate of baptism he uses in his 
ha prismal services, has remained unbroken for 25 years. It is also expressed in 
his jnfprnari nnal links with the Pentecostal movement and in his acceptance of 
the Presidency of the African section of the Assemblies of God of Southern 


Ainca. 

(iv) His work with the sick, his view of baptism of the Spirit, his position 
//between Pentecostal missionary churches and independent African Pentecostal 
churches are possible only within the framework of the religious outlook and 
organization of the Assemblies of God. For in spite of the theological guidance 
they lay down, they give wide scope in matters of worship and devotion; and 
while a headquarters gives organizational support the local congregation is 
guaranteed as much freedom and autonomy as possible. In what other organiza¬ 
tion in South Africa could Bhengu give expression to as many aspects of his 
ministry as in the Assemblies of God ? 

That he should maintain his links with other evangelical bodies likewise 
belongs to the best traditions of the Pentecostal movement, which sets out to 
serve the whole church.** On the other hand Bhengu’s declaration of feith,** 
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which omits the definition of the baptism of the Spirit, so important to Pente- 
costals, suggests he has certain reservations about the Pentecostal doctrine of 
the baptism of the Spirit. 

Bhengu’s atti mde to the World C ou ncil o f Churches is imknown. But it is 
possible that if he was approached the Ecumenical movement would find in him 
a skilled and powerful, albeit independent spokesman for its cause. He does not 
call himselFa sinylejPem ecost al, and this expresses his criticism of the sectarian 
narrow-mindedness of many Pentecostals, and of their indifference towards the 
social and political questions which are of importance for him. It is also a mark 
of his objection to the undiscriminating rejection of all medical assistance by 
some Pentecostal groups. As far as the matter of ecstasy is concerned, no Pente¬ 
costal would ever describe his spiritual experiences by the term ecstasy, which 
is drawn from comparative religion. He rejects this word for describing his 
religion, for the emotional outbursts experienced in Pentecostalism do not 
normally lead to the elimination of the personality. If this nevertheless happens, 

Pentecostals fear a demonic influence, for they say that the Holy Spirit does not 

overpower us, he ennobles us. But paganism lives by and in ecstasy. His_denial 

of the revelatory function of dreams an d visions com es from th e $aTne attitude., c- / • Vr f 

It is quite>dear as a matter’of fact that Bhengu has had dreams and visions. But 

even if they have been the experiences which have led him to decisions, they 

could not have any theological standing as ultimate revelation. This is excluded 

by the fundamentalist theology of the great majority of Pentecostals, who se final 

authority i^tlw Bible inter preted in a f und^^jmtdLsLsense. In the theological 

system of the Pentecostals dreams and visions have the function of interpretations 

of the Bible which are subordinate to it. This may well b e in contradiction to the ir 

realit y as exper^ ces. In his testimony in jF/ngBhe i^^argues on the l evel ^ 

of experience, but to the Emopean LutherCT he arg ues^ the theological level. 

PentSostaTtheolopans often dp not keep the two^parateT^ 


5. Bhengu^s Concern for Social Ethics 

Bhengu has a clearly thought out, modest yet well-balanced and realistic social 
programme. When one considers the prevailing uncertainty and naivety in these 
matters amon gst fui^ amentalist bodies, this is a great achievement. On the basis 
of^Xa^a Schlosser!^studies_^d the reports made by Philip Mayer^® and 
A. XT>ubb,^®^ne c^n^sum it^ p as follows: {a) Brotherhood between ‘red 
people’ and ‘school people’.^*^ {b) A struggle against crime amongst Africans in 
the locations by preaching against bad films,alcohol, smoking, and sexual 
licence, and an emphasis on the blessing of work and the necessity of observing 
the ten commandments even in relations with white people, (c) The strengthen¬ 
ing of the self-confidence of the Africans towards the whites, (d) The struggle 
against the independent African Pentecostal Churches.^® (e) A more remote 
aim - communal village settlements for his followers.®® 
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(a) Brotherhood between *‘red people* and ^school people^ 

In the traditional European churches of South Africa there are mostly only 
‘school people’, while the independent African churches and ‘low class churches’ 
consist only of ‘red people’. In Bhengu’s church both classes live together. 
Former pagans, who are still not masters of the European way of life, can come 
together with ‘school people’, Africans who live in a European style; because of 
their mutual rejection this is extremely rare elsewhere. In Bhengu’s church a 
friendly greeting is given to former pagans, and the ‘school people’ do not show 
them any condescension. The fellowship between them and the rejection of 
those who are outside this ‘new tribe’ is greater than the natural aversion of the 
‘school people’ for the ‘red people’. The distinguishing marks of the ‘tribe’ are 
the rigorist requirements of the Pentecostal movement: dancing and the cinema 
are forbidden.®^ On the other hand, purity, cleanliness, education,®^ industrious¬ 
ness, prayer, Bible study and the ‘spreading of the gospel’®® are tribal virtues: 

In heaven the streets are shining gold and the dresses shining white. Let us, 
as good Christians, be as clean and shining in our appearance as we can, 

even here_It is difficult for people to break away from their old customs. 

Africans in the country like to relieve themselves in the bush, but here we 
have lavatories. Use them. I shall not be pleased to hear that dirty paper is 
lying about in them. I see that you are even too lazy to flush the lavatories. 
That is being very dirty. This church, too, is cleaned every day, but look at 
it just now, with all these papers lying around. It is this kind of thing that 
makes the location streets unecessarily dirty too.®^ 

The quotation shows not only the difficulty of the task that Bhengu has taken 
on, but also that the necessary alternative to the apartheid policy of South 
African government is not as simple as is imagined in Europe. 

Dubb questioned the 767 persons, present at a Sunday service about their 
social origin. Twenty-nine per cent were of ‘red’ origin. Of these a third were 
men, a high percentage for an African church in East London. The ‘red people’ 
were half former ‘farm people’, who had been employed on a daily basis, and 
half peasants from the reserves.®® But farm people and widows (Bhengu’s church 
has many widows) are amongst the deprived groups of ‘red’ village society. So 
far Bhengu has not exercised any great influence on the ‘red’ immigrants who 
still have firm roots in their village. The ‘red’ people whom one meets in 
Bhengu’s church tend to be those who have received more education than most 
of the ‘red people’ who come to the town.®® Thus Bhengu has won over to 
Christianity many pagans who have become unsure of their paganism through 
their acquaintance with European civilization and decreasing contact with the 
place where their traditional religion was practised. We should not underestimate 
the value of this work of reintegration for a class pressing violently for improve¬ 
ment. ‘Here, it seemed, the demons of the town were being tamed by a higher 
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power.’®^ There are ako middle-ckss white people amongst Bhenguk congrega¬ 
tions. 

The fight against crime amongst the Africans 

In the locations, the bkck quarters of South African towns, families break up, 
and children lead a disorganized life, 

because everyone has to go to work and only comes home kte at night. 
The whole country is faced with the problem of the rising generation. The 
whites are afraid of the increasing crime wave, anarchy and law-breaking 
amongst the Africans. African parents are ako appalled and dismayed, and 
go in fear of their own sons, who rob, plunder, murder and wound whoever 
they come across. The police are powerless and social workers have no answer. 
One asks the other what can be done. My solution has always been [says 
Bhengu]: Te sus k the answe r.®® 

While the battle for and against apartheid was raging in Africa, Bhengu said 
to Katesa Schlosser that he preached apart heid before Ji/Iaknk-gQverftment: 

Only through apartheid can we Bantu gradually achieve so much that the 
Europeans will finally... themselves have to grant us social recognition.®® 

Thk attitude of Bhengu’s is reflected in the sermons mentioned abov e. *You ^ 
you strong young men, must become politicians with a constructive polic y\®® 

(r) The struggle against the independent African Pentecostal churches 
He attacks and mocks them: 

They beat drums, blow horns and dance throughout the night. Thk k 
certainly not God’s will. God has ordained the night for sleeping, so that 
we can work during the day. Th e Zionis LsctvicesjarcJlield-fQr money. It k 
money that divides us. These services are not meant for the worship of God, 
but for the income and pleasure of the preacher, for ‘they like to eat meat’.®^ 

{d) Strengthening the selfrconfidence of the Africans towards the Whites 

Bhengu exorts his followers to obey the government and to behave honestly 
towards the whites, but does not reproach only the Africans for their sins in hk 
sermons. ‘Many Europeans are far greater heathen than can be found amongst 
the Bantu.’ ‘Most Bantu find nothing wrong in stealing little things up to the size 
of a camera - though bank robberies are carried out by Europeans.’ (Loud 

appkuse.)®2 

(^) Communal village settlements 

The ideal Bhengu has in mind k a kind of Soviet kolchozy which is familiar to 
him from Marxist literature. 

Instead of the scattered settlement usual here I would if necessary enforce 
settlement in compact villages. The centre point of the village must be a 
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cultural centre. Every family should have its own house and garden. There 
must be enough employment for men to remain with their families and not 
have to migrate temporarily. All work must be done in common. But women 
must completely withdraw from earning money.an(Ldevote^themselves-Solely 
^ V’ to theirfamilies.®® 

6 . Bhengu in the Crossfire of Politics 


Katesa Schlosser writes: 


^ Bhengu pleads for peace with the whites - a phenomenon amongst ‘educated 
natives’ in the Union of South Africa - and is consequently branded and 
threatened as a ‘traitor’ by the nationalist natives who belong to the African 
National Congress.®^ 


In fact in South Africa it is no longer so easy even for a Pentecostal pastor to 
remain outside politics, something which is incomprehensible to most of his 
colleagues in other countries. Albert Luthuli, who died in 1967 while under 
house arrest, was a lay preacher of the American Congregational Church and 
President of the African National Congress, and in his youth was a teacher in a 
village near Bhengu’s home. Katesa Schlosser reports: 


He told me that he respected Bhengu as a sincere and honest man. Bhengu, 
who is conscious of the danger that threatens him from the extremists of the 
African National Congress, has in his turn a great human respect of Luthuli; 
‘He is one of the best Christians we have. But I do not understand why he 
has declared his support for the passive resistance movement.’®® 


On the other hand Manilal Ghandi, the son of Mahatma Ghandi and Presi¬ 
dent of the Natal Indian Congress, 


spoke in completely derogatory terms about Bhengu, and indeed branded 
him as a traitor to the cause of non-Europeans in South Africa: ‘Bhengu has 
been bought by the government and inculcates the natives with their 
doctrine, that is, that the natives are exploited by Indian merchants.’®® 


/ 


,^-<§ut Katesa Schlosser says: ‘Bhengu is far from being a blind admirer of the 
whites, but he is too reasonable to be a fanatical black nationalist,’®^ 

"" It is regrettable that both the South African and the World Pentecostal 
movements have left Nicholas Bhengu to deal with these difficult problems 
completely on his own. Compare the deletions made by August Kast listed in 
the notes in the above chapter. Kast is a missionary of the Swiss Pentecostal 
Mission in Lesotho, and clearly hopes to resolve these difficult and unanswered 
questions by suppression. But why does the spirit of prophecy in these Pente¬ 
costals express itself on the subject only of food taboos, women’s dress, the 


riddles oLSut^ existenoe^ ^th which Bhengu is faced ?®® 
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NOTES 

1. American Lutheran Mission, Schreuder Alissipn. 

2. Cf. ch. 12, pp. i49fF. 

3. Of the many Pentecostal mission churches only the Apostolic Faith Mission 
(ch. 9.3M) and the Assemblies of God (ch. 9.3M) are discussed above. 

4. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 86,1956, p. 21. 

5. It is noteworthy that Bhengu does not mention the Catholic school in his auto¬ 
biography, Revival Fire in South Africa. 

6. N. Bhengu, Revival Fire^ pp. 1-2. 

7. N. Bhengu, iWd., p. 2. August Kast, a missionary of the Swiss Pentecostal Mission 
in Basutoland (01.05.033) has kindly corrected and commented on the sections on 
South Aihca. The mention of Bhengu’s Communist past was clearly embarrassing to 
Kast, and he put the following interpretations on it: ‘When he came to East London, 
he spent whole nights reading about Communism, since so many of the blacks believed 
in it, and he wanted to help them to leave Communism. He said to me that in East 
London 30% of his large congregation of 4,000 members were former Communists.’ 
(A. Kast, letter to W.H., 16.4.1964, p. 2.) K. Schlosser makes what in my view is the 
right comment: ‘The Communists gave him [Bhengu] simply the chance to “let off 
steam”. At any rate the Communist influence on him was certainly not greater than 
that of the Catholic mission schools, the Bible students, etc.’ (K. Schlosser, letter to 
W.H., 3.3.1964.) 

8. 01.36.013. At the present day the church is called the ‘Full Gospel Church of God’ 
and has been amalgamated with the Church of God (Oeveland) (ch. 4), 

9. N. Bhengu, Revival Fire^ p. 5. 

10. Cf. the conversion of Jose Gomes Moreno (above, ch. 6.7, p, 79). 

11. N. Bhengu, Revival Fire^ p. 5. The account is given in full in K. Schlosser, 
Eingehorenenkircheny pp. 22-4. 

12. Cf. ch. 9.3(^), p. 122. 

13. 01.36.004. 

14. 01.36.005. 

15. He studied for nine months at the Methodist Taylor University in Indiana. 

16. A leading evangelist of the revival in Wales. 

17. The last three are nineteenth-century American Holiness evangelists, cf. ch. 2.1, 
pp. 2lf. 

18. Cf. Appendix: 5. 

19. P. Mayer, Townsmeuy p. 193. 

20. K. Schlosser, Eingeborenenkircheny p. 25. Katesa Schlosser’s quotations are taken 
either from sermons, from conversations with Bhengu, or from newspapers which are 
not accessible to me. 

21. K. Schlosser, op. cit.y p. 26. 

22. K. Schlosser, letter to W.H., 3.3.1964. She adds: ‘When those who have organic 
diseases come to him, it must be easy for Bhengu to convince them that one or another 
doctor - who has the psychologic^ understanding to make a proper approach to 
Pentecostals - is a tool in God’s hand, which a sick person should use.’ Bhengu regards 
all scientific progress as God’s grace (K. Schlosser, op. cit.y p. 26). I cannot see here any 
fundamental difference from the Pentecostals; cf. Oral Roberts (ch. 26.2(^), pp. 363!!.) 
and the Pentecostal psychologist L. M. Vivier-van Eetveldt mentioned above (p. 122). 

23. P. Mayer, op. cit.y p. 195. 

24. K. Schlo^er, op. cit.y p. 26., 
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25. Ihid.y p, 40. 

26. P. Mayer, op. cit.y p. 199. 

27. K. Schlosser, op. cit.^ p. 28. 

28. ‘Red people’ here are not G>mmunists but heathen, and similarly ‘ex-red’ are 
former heathen, so-called because among the Xhosa it is sdll customary to wear red 
blankets. (K. Schlosser, letter to W.H., 3.3.1964.) ‘School people’ are Africans who 
have adopted a European way of life. 

29. P. Mayer, op. cit.^ p. 199. 

30. Principally from the detribalized. 

31. O. F. Raum, ‘Von Stammespropheten’, in E. Benz (ed.) Messianische Kircketiy 

p. 66. 

32. G)mmtinication by August Kast. 

33. P. Mayer, op. cit., p. 194. 

34. This is an attack on the repeated purification rites of the independent Afncan 
churches (Zionists, ch. 12), and also against the repetition of baptism by those Pente¬ 
costal groups which do not recognize the baptism of another Pentecostal group. 

35. K. Schlosser, op. cit.y p. 45. 

36. This passage was deleted by August Kast, But it is confirmed by Mayer’s re-r 
searches, which are independent of those of Katesa Schlosser. Mayer quotes a member 
of Bhengu’s church, a former ‘red’ man: ‘What I like very much about Bhengu’s church 
is that once your sins are forgiven you can no longer sin. You are holy, you have been 
washed in the blood of the Lord Jesus, you have conquered the devil. ... Other 
churches preach that no man is perfect, that we sin and must pray for forgiveness afi 
our lives, but Bhengu’s church says this is not true.’ (P. Mayer, op. ri/., p. 196.) 

37. K. Schlosser, op. cit.y p. 38. 

38. Ibid.y p. 52 (August BCast deletes the whole section). 

39. August Kast corrects this to ‘many’. 

40. Bhengu rented the theatre for seven years for daily meetings. (Communication 
from August Kast.) 

41. N. Bhengu, ‘Christ’, in D. Gee (ed.), Fifth Conference^ 195^, pp. 92-5. 

42. K. Schlosser, Eingeborenenkirchen, p. 47. August Kast deletes both sentences and 
comments: ‘Bhengu would strongly deny tWsI’. Mayer states: ‘Ever since joining the 
Assemblies of God some twenty years ago he has indicated that he belongs as much to 
the Plymouth Brethren and the Baptists as to the Pentecostals proper’ {Tomnsmeny 
P- 193)- 

43. Cf. ch. 32.4, pp. 504ff. 

44. Cf. Appendix: 5. 

45. P. Mayer, Tomnmeny pp. 192-205. 

46. A. A. Dubb, Role. 

47. Cf. n. 28. 

48. He even approached a film renting company with the (vain) request to be allowed 
to censor films. (August Kast deletes this sentence.) 

49. Cf. ch. 12, pp. i29fF. 

50. This passage is deleted by August Kast. 

51. P. Mayer, Townsmeny p. 200. 

52. Ibid.y pp. 197, 200. 

53. Ihid.y p. 204. Bhengu himself claimed that every member of his church w^ a 
preacher (‘Quist’, in D. Gee (ed.), Fifth Conferencey igsSy p. 90). 

54. Bhengu at a Convention of the Assemblies, quoted by Mayer, op. cit.y p. 200. 

55. Ibid.y p. 194. i 

56. About half the men and a third of the women stated that they had attended 
school. 
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57. P. Mayer, op, «/., p. 195. 

58. K. Schlosser, Eingeborenenkirehetiy p. 28. 

59. Ibid,y p. 29. 

60. Deleted by August Kast. The whole sermon is given in K. Schlosser, op, cit,y pp. 
30-4, and in N. Bhengu’s periodical Back to God (July 1955); cf. above ch. 5.3, p. 66. 

61. K, Schlosser, op, «>., p. 34. 

62. Ibid,y p. 35. August Kast contradicts Bhengu: *A11 bank robberies in South 
Africa are done by blacks.’ (G)mmumcation from August Kast.) 

63. K. Schlosser, op, cit.y p. 35. August Kast deletes the whole section. M. L. Martin 
observes: T wonder if Bhengu is thinking of a kind of “Soviet kolcho£\ It is a typical 
phenomenon of the “sects” in South Africa that they form “church colonies”, in order 
to replace the former centre of the tribe, the “home”, that has been lost. The stress 
on this is even greater in the Republic of South Africa, where the land question is so 
important..(M. L. Martin, Notes, p. 2). 

64. K. Schlosser, op, cit,y p, 12. Cf. VdV 49/12, Dec. 1956, pp. i3f.: attack on the 
evangelists Bhengu and Molefe. Tsotsi attempt to assassinate native evangelists. 

65. K. Schlosser, op, cit,y p. 56. 

66. Ibid, 

67. Ibid., p. 57. 

68. Cf. ch. 24.6, pp. 34sff. 



II 


Back to Pentecost: 

The Latter Rain Assemblies as a Protest 
Movement against the decline of enthusiasm 
in the Older Pentecostal Churches 


In several countries a new protest movement in the Pentecostal movement itself 
has arisen against the decline of enthusiasm and the various tendencies towards 
formal church organization. A typical example is the Latter Rain Assemblies of 
South Africa {Spade Keen Gemeentes van Suid-AfrikaY - although they are 
relatively few in South Africa. 


I. Origin and Faith Homes 

T)rpical characteristics of the Latter Rain Assemblies are: 

' The repeated confession of sin in the presence of a trustworthy witness, 

2. The dominant position of the prophetic ministry.^ 

It is therefore not surprising that the Latter Rain Assemblies began with a 
nine^month period of confession of sin. According to Marja jPraser, the founder 
of the Latter Rain Assemblies in South Africa, the Pentecostal Churches,^ to 
which she originally belonged, had at first still been spiritual. 

But gradually sin began to creep in more and more. It was then that the Lord, 
through tongues and interpretation of tongues and discernment of spirits, 
began revealing to us what was taking place.^ 

Confessions of sin were the only way ‘to climb to the most exalted and most holy 
platform of santification’.® 

/'Maria Fraser accused the Apostolic Faith Mission not only of stifling the 
'Spirit of God, but also of individual moral failings on the part of its lesser 
officials. Although according to her own account the prophecies were always 
justified, she met with increasing opposition from the leaders of the Apostolic 
Faith Mission. In 1927 the Lord revealed to her that he ‘would establish a work 
where all the gifts of the Holy Spirit would operate freely, a work after the Lorld’s 
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heart, where sin would not be able to persist/® When sinning Pentecostals or 
visitors came to her daily hours of prayer at 10 a.m. or to the regular weekly 
services, their inmost thoughts were revealed. Wizards had to hand over their 
potions, defrauders of the insurance companies and murderers were un¬ 
masked, adulterers uncovered and sent back to their wives;’ a cancerous tumour 
formed on the face of an elderly Pentecostal pastor, and vanished only when he 
confessed the sins he had committed during the Boer War. The Holy Spirit 
passed a temble judgme nt on those jvho had mocked Maria Fiaser and her 
friends or even denied their spiritual authority. They could be grateful if they 
escaped with their lives. 

During the nine-month period of preparation® the new Latter Rain Assembly 
experienced periods of heavenly ecstasy, singing in tongues in harmony, holy 
dances,® laughing in the Spirit and visions of angels. Towards the end of 1927 
the Holy Spirit spoke and told to the tiny congregation 

that at that moment a man-child had been bom, i.e. this Holy Spirit Move^ 
ment - a movement after the heart of God, in which the Holy Spirit would 
bring into full operation all the nine gifts of the Spirit; where sin would be 
revealed and exterminated; a movement where Christ as the Head would lead 
and direct His people.^® 

Similarly the Lord showed Maria Fraser in a vision 

the ‘blue dress’, telling me that He wished us to wear that, as the Lord 
wanted us to be isolated from the world and honourably clad. Together with 
the blue dress with its long sleeves, its high neck with a collar, we should wear 
black shoes and stockings, but nothing was to be made of silk.^^ The blue 
dress was laid down for the six weekdays and the same in white fo r Sundays .^® 

The leaders of the Apostolic Faith Church now intervened and sent the 
Benoni circle an ultimatum (the giving up of the ‘uniform’, the ‘Spirit of judg¬ 
ment’, and the ‘uncovering of sins’; the handing over of the key to the room; 
and the ceasing of publication of the Spade Reens Boodskapper)* When Maria 
Fraser and her faithful followers would not agree, they were excommunicated; 
with the help of the police they were ejected from the chapels which for the most 
part they had built with their own money, and these were sold by public auction, 
but with the reservation that on no account were they to be sold to members of 
the new Latter Rain movement. 

The Latter Rain congregation was by no means discouraged; it soon went on 
to set up its first ‘faith home’ in Ben oni. A faith home is a kind of monastery in 
which married and unmarried people Uve and shar^theirgoodsTAt four 

in the morning the brothers hold the first prayer meeting; at six, ten and in the 
evening general prayer meetings are held. In addition there is an uninterrupted 
chain of prayer throughout the day and night. The prayer room must never be 
empty. 
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- ^^Thtice daily one or two inmates go through all the buildings and rooms, and 
over the premises to plead the blo od of J^ uaagainst all spiritual evil in the 
air, praying that everything be-cIeSnsed midthat peace may reign.^® 


Silence has to be maintained; no one is allowed to speak loudly or shout 
on the premises, or run; no idle talk and jesting is allowed whereby the holi¬ 
ness and peace of the Holy Spirit can he disturbed. When there are specM 
needs for the house, the inmates sometimes pray day and night for this (this 
does not include the usual chain-prayer which in any case goes on), or they 
may praise the Lord round the buildings, just as the Lord may lead.“ 


Collections are not taken either in the meetings or for the faith home. The 
various publications in French, German, Afrikaans, English and various Afiican 
languages are not sold, but given away. Each can give what he thinks proper. 
In everythi ng trust is place d-in-the-hdpjof God. 

At the conferences, which hundreds attend, all who take part are fed. 


Those who can afford to do so bring foodstuff, and those who caimot afford 
anything do not bring a thing.... Nothmg which is not in the Bible is allowed, 
and nothing is done contrary to the Scriptures.^® Youngsters who are stiU at 
school are also sent here by the parents with the consent of the Holy Spirit. 
When they are here, they are out of the world and are able to serve the Lord.“ 


2 . Doctrine 

(a) ^Praying through' and full confession}’’ 

The confession of all sins is obligatory.^® But since no person can remember 
all his sins, he must from time to time be ‘prayed through’. This is the name 
^ven to the action in which 

the Holy Spirit reveals the sins of the person who is being ‘prayed through’. 
He kneels in an empty room, while the prophet stands or lies behind him. 
First there are all sorts of noise and whispering, and then come tongues and 
prophecy. Through the prophecies sins going right back to youth are un¬ 
covered.^® 

The result of the ‘full confession’ is a kind ofstate.of perfectio n.®® 


if) Baptism 


Since the Apostolic Faith Mission in South Africa is violently opposed to the 
‘Jesus Only’ groups,®^ it uses not only the trinitarian formula but also requires a 
threefold immersion of the candidate.®® As a result, there has been tension for 


many years in South Africa between the Apost cfeL F a ith Churche s.^d otho: 
Pentecostals. Maria Fraser believes that she has helped to resolve this contro- 


ve^, since in her movement either type of baptism is possible according to the 
wish of the candidate. But she believes that the church will recog nize threefol d 


immersion as biblical.®® 
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{c)The^bloodofJesu^ 

The threefold ‘sprinkling’ with the blood of Jesus has been mentioned above.®* 

The members of the Latter Rain Assembly 

must continually imbibe through faith this Blood, this Life. This we can ^ 
do by focusing our attention on the quickening and strengthening power of 
the Blood, the Life, and especially when we partak^of communion.** 

The Latter Rain Assemblies distinguish between ‘unpurified Christianity’, that 
is, conventional Christians in name only; a narrower afcle^rCfinsfians who 
have allowed themselves to be washed by the water of baptism; and the ‘priests’, 
who dailyjmi^thejblood of J esusjoyer themselves, their churches, their houses 
and their emplo3rment. Even car t^es^Se^otected from punctures by the 
blood of Jesus.*® And ‘we quietly encircle’ unpleasant neighbours ‘with the 
blood of Jesus and bind and banish the Spirit of malice and argumentativeness.’** 

(d) Absolute claims 

[Since] the birth of the Latter Ram Assembly in South Afiica, in 1927 ... 
there is once again a church on earth which is in truth ruled and guided 
exclusively by the Holy Spirit. In this church, which he has founded himself, 
he can once again ^ in the beginning reveal all sins (Acts 5.1-11) and protect 
it from its otherwise inevitable ruin. The unceasing growth of the Latter 
Rain Assemblies, brought about by the Spirit, is therefore equivalent to the 
final and ultimate unmasking of the devil, who consequently persecutes it and 
seeks to destroy it with deathly hatred.*® 

Myone who blaspheme s against the Spirit of G od, that is, calls the gifts of the 
Spirit found in the Latter Rain Assembly diabolical, beco mes possess ed by ‘the 
Spirit of eternal Death’ : that is, he can ‘no longer anoint unto life, but only unto 
death’, when he prays with the sick and anomts them with oil in accordance with 
James 5.14. A smell of death comes from him.*® Thus the Latter Rain Assem¬ 
blies take care that their members do not come into contact with other churches: 

The Lord does not wish us to insinuate ourselves casually and occasionally 
into other congregations and sects to enjoy spiritual food there, or to read 
books which the Holy Spirit has not approved. For it is so that any preacher, 
or wnter, however sltilftil, who has not thoroughly purified the contents of his 
vessel, that is, his heart, through the proper and full confession of his sins, is 
actually giving his hearers or readers water to drink out of a dirty well.*® 

Of course th e World Council of Cl mt ches is reiy ted as a agn of Antichrist.®* 

We are in the laydays, and theref^ all compromiswTwveTb'beaTOidedrOh the 
basis of propheqr 

we must expect Scotland shortly to be separated [from Great Britain]. All 
that is now necessary is for the Western Balkans to unite in one kingdom, 
and then the ten toes [the original Roman Empire] — or the ten kingdoms — 
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will have been made ready to be struck by the stone [from the Book of 
Daniel]^^^_____^ 

{eyPthicoLzigomm 

The Latter Rain Assemblies accuse the rest of the Pentecostal movement of 
worldliness. 

Why is it that so many sisters paint themselves and curl their hair ? Whom ^e 
they awaiting ? With hair all made up there are far too many Jezebels looking 
through windows today .. 

In God’s House are found far too many vain peacocks who cannot possibly 
kneel down when they pray, for the God of fashion has seen to it that their 
dresses are far too short to dlow them to kneel.^^ 

Pentecostals are to be found in all places of worldly pleasure. If their pastors 
were really spiritual men, they would never listen to the radio, this ‘source of 
evil’.®® In all these matters the Latter Rain Assemblies take a firm stand against 
the world. In addition, their members avoid pig’s flesh: ‘Anyone who eats pig’s 
flesh is a pig.’®® A prophet can give an order to lick the dust as a sign of humihty; 
against the forces of lechery a sackcloth girdle is worn, and ashes are strewed 
on the head as a sign of penitence. 

(/) Demonology - illustrated from prayers^'^ 

Father, I bring myself wholly beneath the dear blood of Jesus, I sprinkle my 
head with it... etc. I pray, purify me from all evils that cling to me. 

Father, I pray, purify also the place in which I pray... the whole room... 
from all the powers at work here ... bring a double protecting wall of blood 
and faith over me. 

Bind all powers that whisper temptation and eavesdrop, and the calling 
voices®® of magical powers ... the spiritist powers ... and the key powers®® 
of the spiritist powers. Make them helpless and cast them into outer dark¬ 
ness ... 

Father, I pray, send a mighty angel with a two-edged sword to hack away 
all undermining threads of thought^® and nets, so that my prayer can rise 
up to the throne of grace ... 

Lord, in thy name I cut away all threads of thought. . . from and behind 
springs and channels of unrighteousness. I close these channels with the 
blood of Jesus, bind this evil this side and the far side of the channels, and 
also the powers that come close and cast them into outer darkness (Isa. 5.18). 
I set up a wall of blood before the well of blasphemy.^^ 

Father, burn away from me, I pray, with the fire of thy Holy Spirit all veils 
of false peace . . . reject all prayers from persons who are surrounded and 
infected by false peace and other princes of unrighteousness ... 

Father, cut off all contrary prayers of churches, sects, brotherhoods and 
sectaries. ... I pray, set up a wall of blood against the undermining that 
comes upon your children through prayers against them. 

Father, join t(®ether all threads of blessing that have been^cut off... bind 
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all evil spirits who have cut oflF the blessings .. . make them powerless , . . 
close the wells of the underminings of hatred, wrath, jealousy, the spirit of 
Antichrist, magic powers and the devil of marriage. 


^.Cifiticism of the Latter Rain Movement by the 
L "" Rest of the Pentecostal Movement 

All the rest of the Pentecostal Movement rg jects th e ‘Children of the La^r 
Rain\ The Apostolic Faith Movement disputes the ‘ Mpodl^ ry* of theXatter 
RamAssembiles.^2 The German Pentecostal Ludwig EisenloflFel of the Working 
Fellowship of Christian Churches in Germany^® makes the curt remark: ‘There 
is no doubt that the Latter Rain movement is a sect’ He finds the constant 
appeal to the-Holy-SpiritJrepugnant’.^^ In addition, he states, the movement 
in South Africa is fizzling out and has split into three separate groups. Thus 
£isenl 5 ffel is arguing in exactly the same way as the Conservative Evangelicals 
argued in the early days of the Pentecostal movement. Unfortunately he gives 
no details, names or figures; and the missionary activity of the Latter Rain 
movement shows that it has not fizzled out yet. He is right to criticize the 
‘spiritual strip-tease’: 

I have been at public meetings of this movement where married men and 
women publicly confess sins in their sexual life in the presence of many young 
girls and boys, and I felt as if a bucket of filth was being emptied out over 
these young people, to stain perhaps pure consciences.^® 

^ The Characteristic Features of the Latter Rain Movement 

The Latter Rain Movement is numerically insignificant, but we have given a 
detailed account of it for the following reasons^ 

1. It clearly demonstrates the similarities in worship and religious experience 
between Dowie’s ChristianXatholic Church a nd a Pentecostal ch urch in 
the early stages of its development. 

2. The Latter Rain Assemblies provide a good picture of the essential features 
of a Pentecostal church in ite earlyjtages, when it is still led by prophets 
and spontaneous inspirations. 

3. It provides a striking parallel to the independeirt Afiican churches (the 
importance of prophecy, the magi^l conceptioh bf the blood of Jesu s, food 
taboos, demonology, full confession, etc.). 

F. P. Moller and August Kast take objection to the section on the Latter Rain 
Movement. 

Its leader was admittedly once a Pentecostal, but has fallen into error, and 
all Pentecostals in this coxmtry will warn you against the ‘Latter Rain Assem¬ 
blies’. They have nothing to do with the Pentecostal movement, but were 
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expelled from it. So write about the Pentecostal movement from the point 
of view of a true Qiristian and to the edification of the Qmrch of Christ.^® 

Moller observes: 

The ‘Spade-Reen^ movement is so small and insignificant in this country 
that it is more or less an unknown quantity in the religious life. To give an 
elaborate and detailed description of this group, even devoting more attention 
to it than to the major Pentecostal bodies, gives a wrong and distorted picture 
of Pentecost in South Africa.^’ 

Kast’s view is based on an assumption which is otherwise rejected by Pente- 
costals, that there is an official Pentecostal organization. Do not the Pentecostals 
constantly repeat that Pentecost is not a denomination, but an experience.? 
Do they not continuously campaign against organizations that might serve to 
distinguish Christians and sectarians? Can one destroy ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tions, as the Pentecostals have done in Africa and elsewhere, and then claim an 
inherent authority for one’s own organization to decide who belongs to the 
Pentecostal movement and who does not ? Moller also bases his argument on a 
principle the Pentecostals otherwise reject. Fifty years ago in South Africa, as in 
many countries at the present day, the Pentecostal movement was still ‘so small 
and insignificant’ that it was ignored by most commentators on Christian de¬ 
nominations. Who knows whether the Latter Rain Assemblies will not undergo 
a process of sobering down and growth similar to that of the other Pentecostal 
denominations? 


NOTES 

1. Documents, Sources, Literature: 01.36.034. Journal: Latter Rain EvangeljSpade 
Keen Boodskapper. Missionaries in Germany, Holland and Switzerland! 

2. Letter from the German Latter Rain Mission (05,07.034) to W.H., 17.5.1963. 

3. Probably the Apostolic Faith Mission (ch. 9.3M). Cf. Maria Fraser’s attitude to 
baptism by threefold immersion (p. 42). The original Pentecostal mission she belonged 
to is therefore given throughout as ffie Apostolic Faith Mission, although she herself 
never gives the name of her original church in her writings. 

4. Maria Fraser, Faith LifSy p. 12; Afiikaans: Getuienis^ 2nd ed. 1962, p. 14. 

5. M. Fraser, Faith Life^ p. 14. Afnkaans: ‘op ’n hoogheilige plat van heiligmaking’ 
{Getuienisy 2nd ed., 1962, p. 14). 

6. M. Fraser, Faith LifCy p. 13; GetuieniSy and ed., p. 13. 

7. ‘Adam, Adam, you are busy biting an apple which cause much pain. You are 
in love with your brother’s wife,’ was the prophecy (M. Fraser, Faith LifCy p. 16; 
Getuienisy 2nd ed., p. 16). 

8. The nine months are meant to be an explicit parallel to pregnancy, with respect 
to the ‘man child’ who was to come into the world. Cf. the Afnkaans chapter heading 
‘6. Lydensjporstelings tot Geboorte van Spade Reen\ a nuance of travail or birthpangs 
which the English version, ‘6: The Birth of the Latter Rain Assemblies’ does not 
contain. 
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9. See the commentary of M. Fraser: Deplorable State (no pagination): ‘Scripture 
tells us the reason why the dancing in the Spirit has stopped, “Woe to us, for we have 
sinned’’ (Lam. 5.15-18).’ 

10. M. Fraser, Faith Life^ pp. 21-2; GetuieniSy 2nd ed., p. 23. 

11. IbiLy p. 23 (pp. 24f.). 

12. The last sentence is missing from the English and Afrikaans text, but contained 
in the German translation (M. Fraser, Personliche Erfahrungeriy no date, p. 24). 

13. M. Fraser, Faith Life^ p. 38; GetuieniSy 2nd ed., p. 40. 

14. Ibid.y p. 38 (41). 

15. Ibid.y p. 39 (pp. 4if.). 

16. Ibid.y p. 40 (43). 

i7» The Afrikaans technical term for ‘praying through’ is deurbid, 

18. ‘Although the Lord himself in the times of ignorance [i.e. before the birth of the 
Latter Rain movement. W.H.] imparted to thousands of souls a glorious measure of 
redemption and conviction, the reality now testifies through the Word and the Spirit 
that the liberating effect is not complete as long as the soul has not admitted all its 
sins by name before witnesses ..(A. V. Krige, Rundbriefe der Deutsehen Spdtregen- 
mission 3/7, Sept. 1961, p. 12). 

ig,MD 24,1961, pp. 184-92, ‘Die Spatregenbewegung’ (cited from ofi^rint, p. 9). 
(All kinds of ridiculous gesticulations are described.) 

20. ‘The mystery of the new covenant is: these laws are now written in our hearts.,. 
We now no longer swear or steal and also no longer kill, not because the law forbids it, 
but because grace has given us a life that cannot steal or swear or kill.’ (A. V. BCrige, 
Rundbriefe ... 3/6, Aug. 1961, p. 3; italics original). 

21. Cf. ch. 3.i(^), pp. 3if. 

22. Taken over from Dowie’s Christian Catholic Church, cf. ch, 9.2(f), p. 120. 

23. A. V. Krige, Rundbriefe ... 3/10, Dec. 1961, p. 15. 

24. Cf. p. 142. 

25. Latter Rain Assemblies of S.A., The Blood of Jesus. 

26. ‘The Lord also taught us and warned us not to get into a motor-vehicle with 
hearts that have not been cleansed by confession. In addition we must be careful to 
plead the Blood of Jesus around and over and through the vehicle before we depart... 
The fact is, moreover, that all t3rpes of evil spirits wherever they find opportunity creep 
in and tuck away or adhere to whatever they can to await their chance to overcome the 
unwary. By now pleading the Blood of Jesus as instructed, such are then driven out of 
their hiding-places. Where this has been done then the journey will prove pleasant and 
successful, because we are thereby protected against dangers and accidents, and even 
against punctures and other adversities.’ Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. K. Bom, Wahrheity p. 4. 

29. M. Fraser, Faith Lifty p. 69; Getuienisy 2nd ed., p. 70. 

30. MD 24, 1961, pp. 184-92, ‘Die Spatregenbewegung’ (offprint, p. 9); {Rund-- 
briefs 1/7, Sept. i960). 

31. P. C. de Jager, SignpostSy pp. 4of. 

32. P. C. de Jager, Zeichen (German version of Signposts; the passage is lacking in the 
English and Afrikaans versions). 

33. Cf. II Kings 9.30. 

34. M. Fraser, Deplorable State. 

35* Tlus is the same kind of argument as was advanced by the traditional Pentecosnd 
movement against the other churches fifty years ago. 

36. MD 24, 1961, pp, 184-92, ‘Die Spatregenbewegung’ (offprint, p. 10). Cf. also 
Dowie’s Christian Catholic Church, ch. 9.2(f), p. 120. 
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37. The following most instructive prayers are taken from L. Eisenloffel’s duplicated 
work, Spdtregenbemegungy pp. 25-6. 

38. Calling voices are powers which constantly call upon other powers to help, 
because the former powers have already been bound, 

39. Key powers are used by spiritist powers as keys with which to open the mnds 
of the saints in order to know their plans, and so to organize resistance to them in the 
realm of darkness. 

40. Hostile persons spin undermining threads of thought over the saints, in both 
directions, until eventually a complete network is formed over them, and their prayers 
can scarcely reach the throne of grace. 

41. Many powers work through a person who has blasphemed the Holy Spirit. They 
form a well or source of blasphemy and defile aU who are associated with them. 

42. Troostefy 34/8, Aug. 1962, pp. 14-15. 

43, 05.07.015. (German title: Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Christengemeinden in 
Deutschland.) 

44. L. Eisenloffel, Spdtregenbewegungy pp. i, 5. 

45. Quoted from a letter from South Africa by L. Eisenldffel, op. cit.y p. 8. 

46. A. Kast, letter to W.H., 16.4.1964, p. 3. 

47. F. P. Moller, letter to W.H., 4,6.1964. 



uMoya - the Spirit in the Independent 
African Churches ^ 


I. Investigation into Typology 

Most authorities follow Sundkler in dividing the ind ependent African c hurches 
into three groups: (a) Ethiopian, (b) Zionist, and (r) Messianic. Minor variaridns 
in this scheme can be ipidred here. -^—" —"- 

(a) The Ethiopian churches 

These separated from the historical missionary churches at the beginning of 
the century because of racial discrimination. They mostly teach a traditional 
form of Christian doctrine and had originally nothing to do with the Pentecostal 
movement. Consequently they are not discussed in this chapter. 

{b) The Zionist churches 

Sundlder calls them ‘Zionist^, because most of them originally sprang from 
the missionaries of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Chinch in Zion, Illinois,^ 
and employ the name Zion.® 

Since these missionaries are largely identical with the pioneers of the Pentecostal 
movement in South Africa I refer to this group both as ‘independent African 
Pentecostal churches’ and also as ‘Zionist’. They exercise an increasing influence 
on the Ethiopian churches. Marie-Louise Martin calls these groups ‘ prophetic 
movgmentc. They have a ‘Jordan’, a ‘Bethesda’, for baptisms and washings. 
‘The Holy Spirit manifests himself in speaking witjijongues (like the spirit of 
the ancestors among the heathen .. 

Sundkler gives the following definition of the Zionists. They are syncretisti c 
groups, who stress the hea ling of the sick and speaking^in tongues. Each group 
has its t3rpi^l taboos and purification rites, and makes an effort to have a taboo 
or purification rite peculiar to itself. In spite of this there is between them an 
astonishing similarity in basic features, ‘caused no doubt by certain fundamental 
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needs and aspirations in the broad masses of these Churches, which needs and 
aspirations find their satisfaction in the behaviour patterns of the movement.’® 

(r) The Messianic sects 

These arose from Zionist churches when one of their prophets was proclaimed 
Messiah. By contrast with the Congo, the Messiahs were at first relatively few 
in number in South Africa. In this chapter Messianic sects are not discussed, 
because I agree with the conclusions of the analysis of independent African 
churches made by the World Council of Churches,® which states that a group 
which replaces the functions of the historic Jesus as revealed by an African Christ 
has excluded itself from the circle of Christian churches. 

2. Origins 

The historical dependence of the Zionist churches upon Dowie’s missionaries 
and the early Pentecostal movement can no longer be disputed. The Zionists of 
South Africa say, ‘^e do just as in Zion Qty,.IlUnoi^ 

As early as 1909 the Pentecostal missionaries accepted the consequences of 
their doctrine that the most important qualification for the office of pastor is the 
baptism of the Spirit - a qualification acquired with extraordinary speed by the 
black converts® - and gave certificates to preach to the Africans: 

This is to certify that we recognize Brother E.M.L. of Pretoria has been called 
by the Holy Ghost as an evangelist in connexion with the (Apostolic Faith) 
Mission of Johannesburg for the year 1909 and as long thereafter as he shall 
maintain the unity of the Spirit with us, to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
To lay hands on the sick, To perform Native marriages. To baptize disciples 
by triune immersion, To administer the Lord’s Supper, To concrete [should 
read ‘to consecrate’] children.® 

Sundkler finds the assertion that the Pentecostals were the first to bring the 
glorious fire of the Holy Spirit to South Africa^® tragi-comic: ‘One nowadays 
wades through the ashes resulting from such fires,’^^ 

Since then the development of the Zionists has in part led them far from their 
original Pentecostal fathers; although this development was already contained 
in the missionary policy of the Pentecostals, when they said that the baptism 
of the Spirit was more important for the Negro evangelists than theological 
training. Today this fact is embarrassing to the Pentecostal missionaries. They 
prefer to deny the connection between the Pentecostal movement and the 
Zionists.^® 

A different solution is sought by Fred Burke, a missionary of the Assemblies of 
God in South Africa. He feels a responsibility for these independent churches 
and has set up a Bible correspondence school for their ‘bishops’. He claims to 
have thousands of participants. In spite of its fundamentalist theology this Bible 
School can be regarded as an important bridge between traditional Christianity 
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(in this case in the form of the Assemblies of God) and the independent 
churches. B. A. Pauw, who has made a study of the independent churches in 
a limited area in which the Pentecostals also have congregations, has come to the 
conclusion that of all the missionary churches the Pentecostals still at the present 
day have the greatest influence on the independent churches. Thirty-seven 
per cent (756 out of 2,070) of all the independent churches belong to Pentecostal 
or Seventh Day Adventist typcs.^® 

But what is d^e^reasonTor-the-rise^fthese manyilind^ndent'African 
Pentecostal churches ? In South Africa and in other coimtries with black popula- 
tions the Pentecostal movement was in fact no more than the safety valve which 
released a pressure that existed already. According to Sundkler, racial ^discrimin- 
ation is the reaso n for the coming into h eing^fthesf^rhiir#>h<Krprmr^^ r 

tion in South Africa he no longer asks why there are so many independent 
churches, but ‘How is it that this or that African minister still continues in the 

mission ^ 

Other reasons are the ndmgrous ecdesiasricaLdLvjsions in the 

tensions between different African tribes (Zulu - Sotho; Zulu - Swazi) and the 
bid for power which individual prophets make ever3rwhere in the world. 

The most recent and most probable themy^ whi^ applies to the whole of 
Africa - is that put forward by P a^d^BTltoett. H e gives a list of eighteen o 
measurable and quantifiable conditions,^® and specifies how many of these con- 
ditions must be folfiUed before an independent church is formed. Since most of 
these conditions will occur to an increasing degree in the future, one must 
anticipate an accelerated growth of independent groups of all kinds (and not 
only Pentecostal and Zionist groups). Barrett discusses at length the limits and 
margin of error of his schema.^® 

The names of the first black colleagues of the Apostolic Faith Mission are 
known,®® as are the names of the churches they founded (see diagram). After 
the African Pentecostals separated from the Apostolic Faith Mission between 
1914 and 1917 (or were allowed to drift away), most of the churches subdivided 


at an increasing rate. Because all the emphasis was laid on the prophetic quality 
of the leader, each personal struggle for power led to the foundation of new 
churches. Besides this, the development of a tribal church is a natural one for 
Africans. Each clan develops its own particular form of tribal religion, a ‘cultic 
unity with its own ancestors’, but the high god, if there is one, remains the same, 
and the way in which he is worshipped is the same.®^ The divisions are seen as 
similar to the kraal divisions {ukukhipa ikhanda) of the Zulu, that is, to the 
custom that when a son reaches adult years, he leaves his father’s kraal and 
founds his own.®® Some of the constitutions of the African churches formally 
anticipate a division in the future and make legislative provision for it.®® 

Since the African Pentecostal churches see the history of the Reformation 
through the eyes of their Pentecostal teachers, it is not surprising that they 
sometimes appeal to Luther: ‘We do as Luther did on 31 October 1517.’®^ 
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On the other hand there are also movements towards reunion. Not all the 
leaders of independent African churches define the church in the way that some 
are caricatured as doing by Sundkier: ‘I belong to that universal and invisible 
church, of which I actually am the only member.’^s <lt is not unfair to say that 
any Zulu leader who breaks away from his parent Church is immediately ready 
to become a champiou of Church union.’®® Many such attempts at reunion have 
failed.®^ Since 1965 the Ethiopian ®® and Zionist®® churches seem to have formed 
themselves into two main groupings.®® 


3. Relationship to the State 

{a) Net Vir Blankes - ^Whites only* 

Land for Whites only 

*The Native question is the land question.’®^ The increase in the number of 
Bantu independent churches could be shown on a diagram as a parallel to 
the tightening squeeze of the Natives through land legislation.®® 

This legislation (Natives Land Act 1913) prohibited the natives, simply because 
they were natives, from buying or renting land, except in precisely defined areas. 
This meant, for example, that in Natal 132,000 Europeans had at their disposal 
a stock of 25,000 square miles of land, while a million Zulu were restricted to 
4,000 square miles (1921). In the whole of South Africa, a million Whites had 
more land than five million Africans. It was natural for the natives to say in 
bitter confusion; *At first we had the land, and you had the Bible. Now we have 
the Bible, and you have the land.’ ^Siyanghaphi? Where were we to go?’®® 
Katesa Schlosser gives an objective account of this problem and tries to give a 
fair hearing to the South African government in the face of international attacks. 
While 87% of the land is in white hands, large parts of present day South Africa 
have never belonged to the Bantu, but to the Hottentots and Bushmen, against 
whom the Bantu fought fiercely when they advanced into the country. 47% of 
the natives live in reserves, which comprise 13% of the land; but because the 
rainfall there is higher than average they represent a higher value than the per¬ 
centage suggests. Nevertheless the reserves are not enough to support the 
natives, and therefore the men have to go into the towns. The reserves are at 
present being enlarged.®^ 

Marie-Louise Martin, who as a foreign missionary in South Africa had to be 
careful about what she published, made special mention of the Natives Land 
Act of 1913 as a reason for the springing up of the independent African churches. 

[The Act] prevented the Africans from acquiring by purchase the land re¬ 
served for Whites, . . . restricted them to relatively small territories, the 
‘reserves’, and made them squatters on the farms of the Europeans or 
proletarians in the towns,®® 
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Well-paid professional n>ork for Whites only 

The game rule, ‘Whites only’, also applies to well-paid professional work. 
African trade unions were permitted, but were not recognized as negotiating 
bodies. They were also forbidden to strike. ‘Whites only’ applied to the right 
to strike. ‘Hat in hand, the African is supposed to say “Yes, Sir” to anything that 
a White man, simply because he is White, tells him to do.’*® 

And just as in North America a century ago, the Whites in South Africa to¬ 
day will tell you, ‘Look at the African in the street, how happy he is. He doesn’t 
want any more.’ 

Reformed Churches for Whites only 

The rule of the Calvinists is geen gelijkstelling - no equal rights for Black and 
White in church or state. Many of the leaders of independent Black churches 
have been refused entry to White churches. A striking example of this is Nicholas 
Bhengu,®’ who adopts a sympathetic mediatory position, and who in spite of the 
humiliations to which he has been subjected is reasonable enough to plead for 
co-operation with the Whites. ‘Separatism has been the result, to a very large 
extent, of the presence of the colour bar within the Christian Church.’®® 

{b) The struggle for recognition by the Government 
Recognition by the Government is important for the African churches, not 
only for psychological reasons, which must not be underestimated, but also for 
the following reasons: 

It allows them to build churches and schools in the native reserves.®® 

Thdr pastors can carry out native marriages. 

It entities pastors to reduced rail fares. 

It permits them to buy wine for the Lord’s Supper.®® 

nri ginally certain definite criteria were laid down for the recognition of an 
independent church.*^ Today, however, recognition or non-recognition is wholly 
at the discretion of the government.®® Thus in i960 recognition had been 
accorded to only ten out of all the independent African churches (Ethiopians, 
Zionist and Messianic). None of these was Zionist (Pentecostal). In 1965 there 
were 75, ‘when the government decided not to proceed further vtith registrations 
since too much land was being set aside’.®® 

The Africans consider the non-recognition tactics of the government to be 

deliberate hiuniliadon and stigmatization under the White rule that professes 
and confesses Christianity ... This sort of thing is absolutely incompatible 
with the fundamental principle of God found in the Holy Scriptures, and is 
also incompatible with the principle of all democratic powers of the world.®® 

The above account of what Sundlder calls ‘the most repressive clause’ in the 
South African government’s policy has been severely criticized by South African 
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Pentecostal missionaries who have read this book in manuscript. One of the 
leaders of the Apostolic Faith Mission, F. P. Moller, writes: 

The reference you quote as should there be no complete religious liberty 
in South Africa is not true. I know of no country in the world where there is 
more religious liberty. We have no state Church, or a church favoured by the 
state. While there is religious liberty it is on the other hand impossible to 
have each of the ca. 2500 Bantu sects registered Church bodies. That will 
mean endless headaches for the registrar of companies and would amount 
to an administrative chaos.^® 

The Swiss Professor of Missiology in Lesotho, Marie-Louise Martin, has 
criticized the expression ‘most repressive clause’ which I have borrowed from 
Sundkler.^® 

Can you call it the ‘most repressive clause’ where an attempt is made to set a 
limit to the number of sects ? At any rate, many Africans would not agree 
with you.^^ 

Since I have not been to South Africa myself, it is impossible for me to give 
a final decision on this very complicated situation. 

4. Belief and Worship 

(<i) Fundamentalism 

The translation of the Bible into the vernacular is an important condition for 
the coming into being of the independent churches.^® Even for the independent 
African Pentecostal preachers, who cannot read, the Bible plays an important 
role as an object of veneration and bearer of mana. Churches which have pastors 
who can read often abuse it in ‘Bible ping-pong’, that is, in disputes with the aid 
of Bible quotations (ukushayana ngamavesi). ‘The Bible is bought, but rarely 
read continuously for personal edification... Its place is in the services, that is, 
in the cult.’^® This is the background against which we must understand the 
statement of a Zionist who said, ‘I left (the mission church) because of the 
Book.’®® And one church constitution reads: Our leader ‘explains the Bible from 
the following chapters Amen: Jer. 1.4-5, Proverbs 8.22-26. Amen.’®^ Another 
church offers the following hermeneutic key: We believe in the Old and New 
Testaments ‘by the interpretation of the river’. ®2 A third believes in the Old and 
New Testaments and the doctrines of John Dawi (sic! i.e, Dowie).®® 

The missionary churches of the revival movement were slow to recognize that 
careful theological training cannot be neglected with impunity. Their African 
pastors are nowadays waking up to the realization that the Bible is not only 
dangerous but actually a ‘forest’.®^ Theo Schneider, a Swiss missionary, strikes 
the nail on the head when he writes: 

Certainly the Bible is in the hands of all the Ethiopian bishops and all the 
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Zionist prophets.,. But it is not enough to possess the Bible, one must also 
know how to read it... One must be able to interpret it in accordance uiA 
its centre, Jesus Christ. What becomes of the Word when this centre is 
whittled away?®® 

ip) Baptism^ purificatwn rites, the Lord's Supper 
Baptism 

Many independent African churches practise baptism by threefold immer¬ 
sion.®* As in the early Pentecostal movement and the present day Latter Rain 
Assemblies®^ baptism is preceded by a rite of the uncovering of sins and a full 
confession.®* 

The Lutherans are mocked for being afraid of immersion.®* Infant baptism 
is the sign of the beast, for in Rev. 13.1 we read that the beast, just like the white 
churches with their infant baptism, comes out of the sea.*® Baptism usually 
takes place in the kraal in the reserves which serves as the headquarters. Here 
each Zionist group has its ‘Zion’, its ‘Bethesda’.«i Here in baptism there takes 
place the ‘crossing of Jordan’ {ukuwela i fordan).^^ Baptism washes away 
imikhokha, that is, ‘a train of ugly, unpleasant consequences which a pe^n 
brings along with him, e.g. from committal of some crime or contagious 
disease’.*® 

Pauw and Stmdkler describe the prayer over the water which precedes bap¬ 
tism {umkhuleko mamanzi, water prayer), which drives out the water monster or 
water snake with the aid of the staff (izikhaH, weapon) and the water angel 
(John 5.4).** 

In a country like South Africa, where water is recognized as source of life 
much more than here, water takes on enormous power in worship and even in 
magical uses. It is medicine, ‘vital force’, which for the African is often identical 
with the presence of God. It is not for nothing that the Zulu journal of the 
Assemblies of God is called Amanzi Okuphila (Water of Life). 



Purification rites 

Many Zionist groups do not restrict themselves to a single baptism. Baptism 
is repeated and becomes a purification rite as in African religions. It also has to 
fulfil the function of the eucharist, ance the Afncans cannot get wine for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The devaluation of the one baptism through 
the abuse of numerous rebaptisms, the disputes about baptism amongst the 
white South Afncan Pentecostals, and the non-recognition of baptism adminis¬ 


tered by Lutherans, Reformed Churches, and even other Pentecostal grou^, 
has made it much easier for the one baptism to be changed into a repeatable rite 
of purification. The purification rite is necessary to wash away the impurity 
caused by a burial, childbirth, drunkenness or sickness.*® 

In spite of the phenomenological parallels between heathen and Christian 
purification rites, the independent African Pentecostal churches make a con- 
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sdous distinction in principle between them. This distinction is expressed in the 
terminology. Christians do not call their purification rites ukophothuky like the 
pagan Zulu, but ukuklambulula^^ or ukuse/uy an Afrikaans loan word.^^ 


(f) The Holy Spirit (uMoya) 

Like the rest of the Pentecostal movement the independent African Pente¬ 
costal churches distinguish between 

uMoya as the agent of sanctification (the fruit of the Spirit), and 

uMoya as the giver of supernatural gifts. 

In certain circumstances the gifts of the Spirit can act in relative independence 
of the fruits of the Spirit; this is also the teaching of North American Pentecos- 
tals. 

They agree with their white teachers in regarding being endowed with the 
Holy Spirit as the most important condition for the office of pastor and prophet. 
As a result they have many pastors who have had no schooling, and bishops 
who have only attended school for five years. Elias Nduli wrote to a Zulu 
newspaper: 



I see that many ministers have been instructed in colleges and go overseas 
to learn the ministers’ work. I have never heard of any place where Christ is 
supposed to have been taught, I challenge whomsoever it may be of the 
ministers in European churches to tell me the Bible verse where it is said that 
Christ was instructed in the Gospel.®® 

The Zionists fight against demons with the weapon of the Spirit and are 
therefore in line with the whole Pentecostal movement. 

Sundkler gives a number of testimonies of Spirit baptism: T felt that I was 
full (ngisuthile), ‘I almost burst, yes, I was made ready to burst.’ ‘He is made 
sick by the uMoya {uyaguUswa uMoya)y^ Tt was like being burnt, or as “the 
lighting of a match” within me.’ When the attention of independent Pentecos- 
tals was brought to the phenomenological parallel between possession by the 
spirits of ancestors and the baptism of the Spirit, they replied to Sundkler that 
someone possessed by the spirit of an ancestor danced differently from someone 
possessed by the Holy Spirit. (uMoya oyingcwele akasini, Amandiki namandawe 
ayasina,)^^ This information is meaningful, if the speaker means that those 
possessed by the Holy Spirit remain in command of their senses, while those 
possessed by the spirit of an ancestor lose their personality for a time. 




(d) The Junction of the prophet 
The Zionist prophet as heir of the Zulu kingship 

In Zulu history the king played a very large part. He was the ‘essence of the 
vital force of the tribe and therefore of prosperity, of well-being’.’^ He carried 
out the most important religious actions. He healed the sick, and when he could 
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not heal someone, that person was as it were incurable. He was the richest man 
in the tribe. Gathered round him in his military barracks were his ‘regiments’ 
{ama6utho\ the periodically changed military units whose duties included 
singing and dancing. 

The Zulu have not forgotten the magnificent past of their kings. On the 
contrary, it still lives in the prophets and priests of the independent Pentecostal 
churches. Their president, bishop or superintendent is really a king, an inkosi^ 
and his church is his tribe. Thus the Zionist pastors even declare that they are 
of royal descent,’^ and in the case of some Pentecostal pastors this is true.’® 
The ‘king’ has a great interest in owning land, for he will give his people back 
the land that was taken from the Africans in the Land Act of 1913.’^ In the 
Bethesdas of the Zionist leaders the ‘regiments of the king’ dance and sing like 
the soldiers of the great Zulu king Shaka. 

But the parallels with white Pentecostal pastors and with Dowie should not 
be underestimated. Dowie also bought land for his people, in order to build the 
town of Zion, Illinois. He also called himself a king. And just like independent 
African Pentecostal pastors, white pastors are doctor, judge and priest in one. 

The Zionist prophet as heir of the Zulu medicine man (isangoma) 

Not only the tradition of the king but also that of the medicine man {isangoma) 
is carried on by the independent African Pentecostal pastor. He is ultimately a 
prophet. And adherents of such a prophet believe that he has eyes in his feet, 
which stay awake when he sleeps.’® He prophesies, and like his fellow prophets of 
the Old Testament has experienced a call in a vision. By taking over this double 
function from Zulu tradition, the Zionist prophet, travelling through the coun¬ 
try, has an advantage, in spite of his limited schooling, over the head of an 
Ethiopian church, who sits in Johannesburg and types letters. 

The first appearance of visions and dreams was not in Pentecostalism. 
Sundkler asked the Christians of the Lutheran Ceza Mission Station in 1940-42 
and 1958, why the first Zulu left their tribal religion and became Christians. 

The answer was often that this had happened in some crisis of illness. The 
powerful White Christ had cured them through his messengers and they had 
therefore transferred their allegiance to the white group. But the transition 
was very often made by way of response to a direct revelation of God by a 
dream. They saw a figure of dazzling brightness, which they identified as 
the White Christ preached by the missionaries; or they thought they saw 
themselves dressed in the white baptismal robe. There could be no more 
discussion: they had to break with all opposition and cross the boundary 
dividing traditional society from the Christian Church, and be received in 
baptism into the new tribe of the White Christ.’® 

But a conflict soon arose, for the Lutherans had black gowns and black clothes 
for the evangelists, and black blouses and skirts for the deaconesses or women 
catechists {abasizikazi). And since conversion to the Lutherans based on a vision 
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was never questioned by the missionaries, it is easy to see that later visions of 
persons clad in white were bound to lead people to the Pentecostal baptismal 
services, where white is worn. Thousands of independent Pentecostals, when 
asked why they left the mission church, answer: ‘I had a dream.’ 

(tf) Healing through prayer 

The Zulu and the Sotho distinguish between mild diseases brought about by 
natural causes, and severe diseases caused by bewitchment. Different words are 
used to refer to the two kinds of illness.’^ In the African view, the cause of severe 
illness is African and also European medicine. Because they reject both the 
African and the European medicine man doctor) and because if they have a 
disease ‘cast’ on them by magic or worked in them by magic medicine they 
cannot be cured by herbs or ordinary medicine, they are dependent for a cure 
on contrary magic, which in this case means healing by prayer.’® 

One of the most important ailments dealt with is the infertility of women; 
snakes sent by the bewitcher penetrate into the woman’s womb and kill the 
foetus.’® Thus the healing of these women requires the exorcism of this snake 
demon. 

Sundkler gives a remarkable example of a Lutheran women, Melika, afflicted 
with innumerable ailments: 

Her case history in the hospital was as follows: Age 32. Examined September 
18, 1939. Had been ill for many months with abdominal troubles, and ulcer 
on the right hip. Diagnosis: Syphilis and gonorrhoea. In hospital September 
19 to November 8 1939. Was treated for syphilis. Developed pneumonia and 
pleurisy, and the treatment for syphilis had to be postponed for a while, 
but was later resumed. Further diagnosis showed also bilharzia, but not 
treated for this, as it was felt that she should rest between treatments. Next 
stay in hospital February 15 to March ii, 1940. She was then pregnant, 
sixth to seventh month. Treated for threatening abortion, gonorrhoea and 
bilharzia. Delivery May i, 1940, normal. Some time after birth the child came 
out in a rash, Melika brought him regularly to the hospital for injections. 
He recovered, but when some eight months old was brought to the hospital 
with a big abscess on the arm. He had been cut by his father when trying to 
cure the infant of some ailment. The mother now refused to stay at the 
hospital, and the child was treated as an outpatient. The abcesss healed, but 
a few days later the child got conjunctivitis. Treated at the hospital service, 
with marked results. One day the father reported that they could not bring 
the child, as it had got diarrhoea. He asked for medicine and was instructed 
to bring the child to the hospital. It was too late, however, for it died the same 
day. February 19-25,1941, Melika was treated after abortion. After that she 
disappeared from the hospital for a long time. 

We discovered that while visiting the mission hospital Melika had also 
sought the following treatments: 

(i) She visited another European doctor living some twenty miles away, who 
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was believed to possess specially effective medicines; she procured a bottle 
from him for 55. 6i. 

(2) She was treated by an inyanga for three weeks, and paid one beast and 
one goat for this. 

(3) She stayed two months at prophet Ntshangase’s Bethesda, where she 
went through an intense vomiting-cme, to get rid of demons and internal 
snakes. 

(4) She was being prayed for daily during that whole period by the Sangweni 
Zionists, the method used being chiefly pummelling with holy sticks.®® And 
all this over a period of seventeen months!®^ 

The last word has not been said about the relationship between European and 
indigenous medicine. The African view of the relationship between soul and 
body is a naive one, but seems to retain important elements of an integral 
understanding of man which medicine is at the present time taking seriously.®® 

(/) Worship 

Although the prophets do not use any written liturgies, like the white Pente- 
costals they form in their churches oral ‘liturgies’ which are typical of each 
particular group. A congregation may pray ‘Thou Eagle of Judah’, or ‘Thou 
God of Meshach, Shadrach and Abednego’, or ‘Thou with the wounded side’. 
The hymns used extend from Bach to Sankey. Sometimes hymns of their own 
are written. Thus the A 6 antu 6 aka Moya people of the Spirit) sing on the 
mountains: 

fesu^ rpoza noyihlo Jesus, come with Thy Father, 

A 6 antu 6 ayafa People are dying, 

lapha emhla 6 eni Here on earth.®® 

(g) Ethical rigorism: taboos 

The Anglican Church is accused of syncretism, for it mixes Christianity and 
paganism by allowing the use of tobacco, beer and pork.®^ The rejection of pig’s 
flesh®® is another reason why the Zionists cannot unite with the Ethiopians. The 
immediate reason for the prohibition of pork lies in the example of Dowie, 
who stormed against pig’s flesh in fiery sermons. Besides, pork was introduced 
by the whites and was used by the Zulu medicine men {izangoma) as a magic 
material. And did not Jesus drive out the demons into pigs (Mark 5) "i But this 
taboo can be relaxed, as is seen from the Zionist who prayed the following grace 
over pork: ‘I bless you. Now you are no longer pig’s flesh,’®® 

The numerous varieties of other taboos (the cutting of the hair, Sunday and 
Sabbath, uniforms, the washing of the prayer staff following ancient Zulu 
tradition, taking off shoes in church) serve the purpose of uniting and identifying 
the congregation.®^ 
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5. Assessment 

(a) Theological criticism 

Peter Beyerhaus follows Augustine in distinguishing between schismatics 
(who have cut the bond of love) and heretics (who have cut the bond of faith). 

He counts the Ethiopian churches as schismatics and the Zionists as heretics. 

[The latter] can by no way be a partner for reunification, but only an object 
of mission. We see that this is not clear to all ministers of our chinch 
unfortunately. We observe sometimes that some of us show an irresponsible 
attitude to toleration and even ecumenicity towards Zionists, as if they were 
only partly erring but anyway brethren and valid ministers of the Word and 
the Sacraments. Here we have to think of II John 9-r i . • 

Beyerhaus wrote the article from which this quotation is taken in 1961, and even 
then he felt bound to admit that Hhe religious concepts of Christians inside our 
Churches are often hardly different from those already won by the sects’. 

Beyerhaus admits that the independent Pentecostals wei:e.aUe 4 ;aRivo tp Africans 
plagued by demons an answer wh ich Wa5i^mnre cnmprehen«th1e and of more help 
than that given by the Lutheran Missionary Church. 

And because of our lack of an answer to these problems which to him are the 
only important ones, he silently turns his back on us and consults the witch¬ 
doctor, or leaves us completely and joins a syncretistic sect which gradually 
brings him back to Heathenism.®® . . . These sects are South Africa’s 
attempt to escape the Cross.®® 

He consequently regards it as important in all contacts with these groups, for 
example when one of their prophets is invited to give fraternal greetings in a 
Lutheran congregation, ‘that it be clear to the members of one’s own church 
that this is not an ecume nical but a nu ssionaiy-activity’.®^ Even if their ‘Bishops’ 
seek further theotep^Tfraining, this should not be refused, the instruc¬ 
tion ‘will have something of the character of baptismal instruction, even if this 
cannot be made clear for tactical reasons.’®® Nor is Beyerhaus convinced by 
H. W. Turner’s study of a number of sermons from independent Nigerian 
Pentecostal churches (known as aladura\^^ in which he demonstrates a more or 
less orthodox content in the prayers, hymns and sermons. For Beyerhaus argues 
that just as important as what the preachers say is what their congregations 
understand. This observation is true, but it applies just as much to European 
as to African churches.®^ 

At the conclusion of the article just quoted, Beyerhaus mentions a criticism 
which seems to me very importan t The church is not merely a society, buF^s o ^ 
has thg’tadrxrf'savingTiuma ^ocietj^ outside the chur ch. Part of this task is (, / ^ “ / 

prepawHoirfor ‘resppnsibl^jSizensWp’ and a 'conscious a^ptance of the 
secularisation of many religiouTcbncepts of the past’.®® 

This theological criticism does not prevent Beyerhaus from seeing the positive 






( sides of the Zionists' methods and practices, their joyful worship, and the inte- 
\^tion in their worship of African means of expression. 

I also feel that in his inaugural lecture in Tubingen he put his criticism in less 
categorical terms and more in the form of questions, and in part admitted to 
sharing the theological dilemma of the Zionists. 


Behind the questions we have posed lie problems which have not yet been 
solved by the sending churches of the West and their theology, partly because 
our churches and their doctrinal structure are from an ecumenical point of 
view only fr^ments, and partly because all theological knowledge is always 
fragmentary.®® 


In his theological criticism Beyerhaus is supported by Grundler, though the 
latter makes hardly any distinction between Zionist and Ethiopian churches and 
clearly has little information about the spread of the Zionists. His comment, 
that ‘they mostly lead a miserable existence’®’ is true of many individual groups, 
but not of some of the larger groups or of the Zionists as a whole. 

Hans Haselbarth,®® Marie-Louise Martin,®® B. A. Pauw and Jacqueline 
Eberhardt all hold a similar view of the Zionists. In her article The Church 
Facing Prophetic and Messianic Movements’^®® Marie-Louise Martin gives a 
general survey of the history and subdivisions of the independent churches, 
and of the reasons why they came into being. Apart from the sociological and 
political factors, to which she gives full weight (the destruction of the ancient 
tribal structures, the South African government’s land policy and racial policy, 
the decline of the chiefs authority), she pays particular attention to the theo¬ 
logical reasons for the rise of independent churches and comes to the following 
conclusion: The Whites removed the non-historical, cyclical understanding of 
history which the African peoples had held. From then on it was possible for 
them to think in historical terms. 

Eschatology became possible and replaced a cyclical picture of history. But 
African congregations turned this eschatology into a future expectation of their 
unfulfilled longings and desires.^®^ This did not only take place in the sphere of 
eschatology. 

We missionaries or African ministers are speaking about the Saviour; non- 
Christian Africans understand the word ‘saviour’ in their own way. We speak 
about the kingdom of God - they interpret it against the background of their 
own hopes. We speak about sin - they mean the old taboos. We speak about 
the Spirit - they think of ‘power’ or ancestor-possession. We speak about 
God - they coupled it with the conception of their own ‘god’.^®^ 


The vocabulary in which the gospel is preached is taken over from paganism 
and brings its associations with it. Revelation is understood in the context of 
dreams and visions. They want a Messiah adapted to their desires and conse¬ 
quently avoid the crisis of all real faith in the cross. But this is the very reason 
why dialogue with them must be sought and sustained. 
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We have no illusions about converting them and their members to the Church 
of Christ. They may resist not only our attempts, but the truth of the Gospel 
itself. We are aware of the post-Christian character of these movements and 
their ‘anti-messianism^^o^ we realise that in the final analysis they try to 
escape the skandalon of the cross.^®^ 

The same state of affairs is attested by Pauw. In an independent Pentecostal 
congregation he had listened to a sermon on the law, and used the invitation to 
speak 

to point out that faith in Jesus Christ and forgiveness in his Name is the 
essence of our salvation. The leader’s wife, who was the next speaker, there¬ 
upon explained that ‘forgiveness is when we behave well’ {tshwarelo ke ha re 
itshmara sentlS),"^^^ The expression ‘faith is work’, which I heard in several 
churches, is perhaps the most explicit expression of this tendency.^®® 

The sociologist Jacqueline Eberhardt makes the same observation: 

The resurrection is a well known and familiar theme to the Bantu. The 
critical distinction between our idea of Christ and that of the Zionist Prophet 
is the theme of the ‘death [of Christ] for our salvation’. The believer is healed 
by the Prophet; he knows Jehovah thanks to the Prophet; the Prophet 
provides an assurance of his fertility and that of the crops; he offers him a 
refuge in the ‘high places’, leading him on to the ‘gate of heaven’. But does 
he save him as an act of grace alone ? In fact we have never encountered this 
notion.. . 


The^quesSon is simply vdiether^Africans~in-general"are iii a position to under-| 
stand the^^ormatipn^terpretation of the New Testament, 

Man certainly has an immediate intuitive understanding of legalism, and 
orthodox Protestant doctrine, according to which the redemption of the 
individual is not dependent on any legalism, and is therefore uncertain in 
every case, is something which for many men is simply too much to ask of 
their mental capacity. Thus the movement away from strict Protestant 
churches towards legalist churches represents a return to a more primitive 
form of church, which is more comprehensible to non-intellectuals in its 
demand than the strictly Protestant form. Besides this, a legalist religion 
probably provides its adherents with a greater power of resistance to the 
injustice of everyday life, because it is ‘more certain’.^®® 



Marie-Louise^artin makes a careful analysis of the avoidable weaknesses of \ 
the missionary churches, but affirms that the theoloKia crucis will alw avs-r^nain 
a st umbling block for the African, as for th& _European. In so far as these 
independent churches try to avoid the cross, they must be regarded as a danger 
and a threat to the gospel. But Marie-Louise Martin is not of the opinion that 
there is no place in a church in the Reformation tradition for prophecy which is 
under the control of the Bible and the Church, for the healing of the sick which 
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avoids hard selling publicity, and for worship which brings into play the African 
soul within liturgical limits. 

The African tradition should be assimilated by theology, but not adopted 
uncritically. This demand was made by Diedrich Westermann as early as 1926: 

Schools have been started, and mission work has been carried on without any 
consideration for the state of mind of those who were to be educated or 
evangelized. The Africans have been treated by us as having no religion, no 
language, no traditions no institutions, no racial character of their own, as 
empty vessels to be filled with European or American goods. Even more: 
People who are responsible for African education have considered the 
intentional destruction of Native forms of life and of thought a condition of 
success.^®® 

The Africans’ mother tongue was forbidden, their traditions ridiculed and 
set aside as sinful. In 1926 this approach was still practised, but was no longer 
dominant. But Westermann is clear that many elements , of African tradition 
cannot be taken over at all (e.g. slavery), while others are only acceptable in a 
fragmented form. 

H. von Sicard has a similar view: 

The view of the missionary as a ‘new medicine man’ is one of the most 
serious restrictions on the full acceptance of the biblical message of redemp¬ 
tion. For the ‘righteousness which is acceptable to God’ finds no place in the 
gospel as it is interpreted in the legalist African sense, where it is a vital force 
not qualified by the considerations of Christian ethics. For the Africans ‘good* 
is what aids fertility; ‘bad’ is what hinders it or works against it. The repen¬ 
tance which Christ called for is most difficult to understand. The belief is that 
vital force can be gained without sanctification. Direct personal guilt before 
the holy God is one of the parts of the Christian message which is hardest to 
understand.^^® 

{b) A sociological assessment 

Katesa Schlosser tries to assess the Zionists from the sociological point of 
view. Since they fulfil a necessary and important function which used to be that 
of the tribes and for which no substitute yet exists, her view of the groups is the 
more favourable, the better they fulfil this task. In this assessment Bhengu and 
Shembe, who does not belong to the Zionist groups, but to the Messianic, come 
out best. 

Theo Schneider, who is familiar with the independent groups from his own 
observation, calls above all for the necessary adaptations in missionary policy: 

It is easy to reject the racial and nationalist aspect of the dissident Bantu 
congregations. But what have we done to help the blacks to resolve their 
basic economic problem, that of land ? Here our mission farms could play a 
vital role ... It is easy to be offended by ecstatic forms of worship, the use 
of drums in the church, and wild processions. But what have we done I to 
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respond in accordance with the truth to the emotional nature of the blacks ?.,. 
Error must be opposed by truth and not by a vacuum.^^^ 

(^) An ecumenical study 

In the first edition of his book Bantu Prophets in South Africa (1948), Sundkler 
still treated the independent African churches as a bridge to paganism, over 
which the Christians from the missionary churches were returning to paganism. 
In the second edition of his book (1961) he considers this view to be too western 
in its outlook. 

To the African masses , .. their Churches appeared as definitely Christian 
organizations, adapted to their own real needs, and as bridges to a new and 
richer experience of life. In the city, with its rapidly industrialized civilization, 
they functioned as ^adaptive structures\ In Zululand and Swaziland they 
were, relatively speaking, reaching the difficult transition period from 
traditional religion to new structures and a new ideology.^^* 

They can now accept apartheid as a new expression of the Bantu caste.^^® 
For this reason the government has recently been giving a certain degree of 
support to independent churches. ‘The mine is always interested to have church 
services in order to tame the boys.*^^* But one should not be deceived by this. 
With some exceptions, Afncans who are politically aware are hardly to be found 
in the Zionist Pentecostal groups. 

On the other hand, in South Africa, as in North and South America, it seems 
that a powerful movement for social improvement is taking place amongst the 
members of the independent Pentecostal groups (Zionist). This is shown by the 
following table: 

Number of Pupils from Different Denominations 


Elementary Technical Secondary 

School School School 


Methodists 

5572 

3567 

808 

Lutherans 

4319 

2925 

609 

Anglicans 

4149 

2472 

528 

Roman Catholics 

3298 

1951 

301 

Ethiopian Churches 

5596 

3020 

525 

Zionist (Pentecostal) Churches 

6898 

1962 

2o8“6 


Emotional worship seems everywhere in the world to be able to bring about a 
desire to change the outward conditions of life. The Zionists have gone on to 
concern themselves with agricultural reform; they have tried out new methods of 
cultivation; in a township in the Rand an independent church filled the govern¬ 
ing body of the Anglican parish school with its own people.^ 

They also seem to be looking for a compromise over the rejection of medical 
help. Pentecostals from independent churches are now treated in hospitals. 
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When they are discharged they have to be decontaminated from the harmful 
influences of European medicine by their pastors^ through prayers and purifica¬ 
tion rites. The student nurses include a number of daughters of Zionist Pente¬ 
costal pastors, and these told told Sundkler with a smile that ^doctors and nurses 
have the spirit of Christ’. 

Bantu independent Churches are an outcome of the political, social and 
denominational situation in South Africa. Without deep-going changes in 
these fields we must expect that the strong inherent leadership qualities of 
the Bantu will express themselves in terms of Utopian movements such as 
those described here. But when we Europeans lament the appalling strife and 
friction among leaders and followers in the Bantu’s own church, we should 
be careful to take our share of responsibility for the situation.^^® 

This judgment seems to take insufficient account of the theological factors 
which led to the rise of the independent churches. Perhaps it is not possible to 
to make sense of the phenomena of the Zionists with the aid of theological 
categories. At any rate the theological and sociological assessment of the churches 
does not yet seem to have made sufficient progress. In my view further clarifica¬ 
tion can only be reached by examining the question in cooperation with them. 
Care is taken to leave the question open in a comment made by the editors of the 
Evangelisches Missionsmagazin on the article by Beyerhaus quoted above 

It is not immediately obvious that one must follow Marie-Louise Martin 
in seeing these groups as a ‘new African syncretistic religion’. But is it any 
more obvious that the diminished emphasis placed on the crucified Messiah 
should be seen as a ‘revolt against the way of revelation given by God in 
Christ’? It may well be that we European Christians, with our thorough 
theological grounding, try to make a general theological judgment, on the 
basis of the second article of faith, about groups upon whom the third article 
of faith has taken a particular hold, without their having succeeded so far in 
making the proper connection between the Holy Spirit and the historical 
Jesus Christ. We should pay attention to the statement of Bijlefeld:^^® 
‘The starting point of our “ecumenical” thinking is our own Church, and 
from this centre we decide whom we can still accept as fellow Christians.’^^^ 

To overcome this caricature of ‘ecumenical’ thought the World Council of 
Churches has for some time been carrying out a dialogue with the African 
mission churches in the presence of representatives of the independent churches, 
and is attempting to lay down guide lines which will make possible a proper judg¬ 
ment of the Zionists and other native churches. Account has been taken of the 
different phenomena within the independent groups. In the report of the con¬ 
sultation of Kitwe Mindolo (6-13 September 1962) there is emphasis on the 
link between salvation and sanctification, and a study of exorcism in the Bible 
is called for. There is also a call for a new understanding of the function j of 
dreams, visions and prophecy, and for a more human attitude to polygamists 
who were already polygamists when they were converted. It is also sugge^ed 
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that means should be sought to provide women with more active forms of co¬ 
operation. 

In order to make possible a unified approach in this matter, the following 
guide lines are laid down for the acceptance of independent churches into 
National Councils of Churches: 

1. Acceptance of the basis (the basic formula of faith) of the World Council 
of Churches. 

2. Acceptance of the Bible as the Word of God, wherein is found the full 
Way of Salvation. 

3. Sufficient evidence of stability in life and organization, an established 
programme of Christian nurture and evangelism, affirmation of the prin¬ 
ciples of stable Christian home life, and arrangements for adequate training 
of the ministry. 

4. Acceptance of the aims, objects, and constitution of the Council, together 
with the declaration of desire to co-operate in Christian fellowship with 
all other constituent member bodies of the Coxmcil. 

5. Recommendation for membership by two churches which are member 
bodies of the Council.^^^ 

This ecumenical spirit and willingness to make contact are not to be under¬ 
stood as an easy-going relativism. This is made clear in an unambiguous rejec¬ 
tion of the Messianic sects: 

The term Messianic is used to describe groups which, centred around a 
dominant personality, claim for him special powers involving a form of 
identification with Christ. It should be noted that when this identification 
becomes substitution, the group has in our opinion moved outside the sphere 
of the Christian church.^^® 

This means that the Messianic groups which Viktor Maag discusses, which 
‘can as little be called churches as IslamV^^ are not considered to be possible 
members of the National Councils of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. 

Since 1962 discussions have gone further, A number of small independent 
groups have been accepted into the National Councils of Churches and into the 
All Africa Conference of Churches.^^® In 1969 the largest independent church, 
the fglise de fesus-Christ sur la terre par k prophite Simon Kimbangu from the 
Congo (Kimbanguists)^^® was accepted as a member of the World Council of 
Churches. 

A new approach has been made by David B. Barratt in his analys5ris of six 
thousand contemporary movements in Africa. He places the South African 
Zionists in their context in the whole of Africa, and on the basis of a list of 
eighteen measurable and quantifiable conditions, he mades unambiguous fore¬ 
casts about where, when, and under what conditions one may expect new groups 
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Growth of Independent Churches in South Africa, 1872-1967 
(Source: government eenstites, reports and archives, and estimates by missions 
and social scientists; the numbers are of bodies, with related date in braehets)"’ 
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to arise. Since these conditions will occur to an increasing extent, it is likely that 
independent churches will come into being at a growing rate. 

Barrett describes these churches from a theological point of view as resembling 
‘both the remnant communities of Israel in the Old Testament and also the 
large number of small autonomous local churches in the New’.^^® They are 
the natural evangelists of Africa. While the achievements of traditional mission¬ 
ary work must not be minimiVpd it becomes increasingly clear that the urgency 
of the task of evangelizing the two billions*, the direct evangelistic task, can be 
carried forward more eflSciently by these groups than by European missionaries 
and evangelists, which does not mean that the latter no longer have a contribu¬ 
tion to make in Africa, but rather that their task will no longer be direct evan¬ 
gelization, particularly as these churches - at least in Barrett’s judgment - have 
grasped Bonhoeffer’s profound insight of ‘a church for others*^®® to a very 
remarkable extent.^®® 

In his discussion of the future of these movements Barrett expects that this 
type of Christian body will play an increasingly important role in Latin America 
and Africa. In fact he even predicts that the number of Christians in these two 
continents will exceed those in the rest of the world in year 2000,^®^ He detects 
a large dormant sector of independency within the traditional African churches 
(see diagram),^®® which in the future will emerge to the surface as the precondi¬ 
tions are met. 
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In a very interesting subsection Barrett discusses the ^perils of prediction* 
The first possibility is that his prediction will prove to be a false or unfulfilled 
prophecy; this would be due either to the analysis having assessed the situation 
falsely, or to the emergence of some new and unexpected factor. The second 
possibility is that the predicidon will be approximately fulfilled. The third possi¬ 
bility, and probably the most disastrous of the four, is that the prediction might 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy; that is, an initially fallacious prediction based 
on a false definition of the situation which evokes a new behaviour that makes the 
originally false conception come true. The fourth possibility and doubtless the 
most satisfactory of all, is that his prediction might prove to be a self-destro)ring 
prophecy: that is, an initially accurate prediction based on a correct definition 
of the situation which evokes a new behaviour that prevents fulfilment of what 
would otherwise come to pass. Historical churches might realize the gravity of 
the situation and attempt a full rapprochement once and for all. 

One might consider that the different attempts at ecumenical fellowship on 
the part of these independent churches are a step in the direction of a self- 
destroying prophecy. It is true that many of these churches have tried to be 
accepted in National Councils and the All Africa Conference of Churches as 
well as in the WCC. Most of them have up to now been refused, and this forces 
these groups to set up their own ecumenical groupings, a fact which might well 
divide the ecumenical movement in the future into what I could call literary 
Christianity (in the historical churches) and non-literary Christianity (in the 
newer independent churches). What makes this problem even more difficult is 
the fact that in Europe and America groups are arising which must be defined 
as post-literary Christianity. Hence the attraction of Neo-Pentecostalism^®^ and 
of the hippie movement. 

One thing is certain; there is no justification either academic or pastoral and 
missionary, for a description and assessment of the Ethiopian, Zionist-Pentecos- 
tal and Messianic groups which makes no distinction between them. All who 
have discussed them are agreed on this. At the very least a distinction must be 
made between the Messianic sects and the other groups, although it must be 
admitted that the limits are often indeterminate. Perhaps the Zionists will help 
Christianity to survive its time of hibernation in Africa. A possible parallel may 
be found in the categories of thought, many of them very strange, by which 
Christianity was brought through the European Middle Ages.^®® The existence 
of the Zionist groups in which there is no longer any preaching, ‘but only con¬ 
fession and speaking in tongues*, is based ‘on needs for which psychotherapists 
are nowadays available in Western civilizations*.^®® It seems to be essential that 
the missionary churches should not miss the opportunity for dialogue with the 
Zionists, if they wish to become the Ecumenical movement in the full sense of the 
word ecumenical. In this task they should be inspired by the guiding principles 
of the World Council of Churches, taking into account the theological criticism 
set out in the first part of this chapter.^®’ The problems presented by individual 
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phenomena (dreams, healing through prayer, prophecy, speaking in tongues) 
are the same as are presehted in white Pentecostal churches, and do not need 
to be discussed separately here* 

An independent Zulu pastor summed up his Christian witness as follows: 
Umuntu ungumuntu ngomunttP^^ (Man becomes man through Him who became 
man.) This is a theologically and linguistically mature expression of the Chris¬ 
tian heritage, A church which is capable of this cannot be ignored by the 
missionary churches. 
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13 

A Blending of Aristocratic Anglicanism 
and Welsh Revivalism: 

The Origin of Pentecostalism in Great Britain 


The following three chapters deal with parts of the history of the British Pente¬ 
costal movement. Chapter 13 describes the origins of the British Pentecostal 
movement in the revival in Wales. It took the form of a charismatic movement 
within the existing churches. The rise of West Indian Pentecostal churches is 
also discussed in this chapter. Then the three largest of the twenty or so Pente¬ 
costal organizations in Great Britain are described in rather greater detail: the 
Apostolic Church as an example of a Pentecostal group of the apostolic type 
(ch. 13.4); the Elim Pentecostal Churches as an example of conflict between a 
charismatic founder and the institution that came into being as a result of his 
work (ch. 14); and the Assemblies of God as an example of a body originally 
meant to be a revivalist association within the existing churches, but which 
developed under the influence of the greatest teacher of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment, Donald Gee, into an independent church organization (ch. 15). It should 
be stressed that there has been no room to provide an exhaustive account of 
these three examples. 


I. 


The Revival in Wales 




{a) Origin 

The Celtic population of Wales is distinguished by a deeply emotional 
enthusiasm for singing, the Welsh language, and its resistance to the established 
Anglican Church, From time to time there have been religious revivals in 
Wales, which have been remarkable for their links with Welsh patriotism and 
longing for independence, and with the ancient musical culture of Wales. 

The revival of 1904, which played such an important part in the origins of 
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Pentecostalism, began in Joseph Jenkins^ church in New Quay on Cardigan Bay. 

After a sermon, Miss Flofrie Evans went to Jenkins. She told him that she could 
not acknowledge Jesus as her Lord, because she could not know in advance 
what he would demand of her. The conversations that followed were without 
success. But at a testimony meeting in Jenkins* church she said ^If no one else ^, 
will, I must say that I do love my Lord Jesus Christ with all my heart.* These ^ 1 

words had an indelible, electric effect on the congregation. Instantly the Holy 
Spirit canoie down upon the m eeting. They were all seized with indescribable 
excitement. A flood of t^^^urst forth. One after another all stood up and placed 
their lives under the rule of God. The revival had begim. Now at last there was 
proof of the presence of God, for he was in the midst of them.^ 

Those converted included Ev an Roberts, his brother Dan Roberts, the Davies 'Ir '■/ ‘ 
sisters - the ‘Singing Sisters’ who later accompanied him - Mrs Mary Jones, i i-f-- 
Evan Lloyd Jones and Sydney Evans. 


{b) Chq ^cteristics of the rev ival 

The characteristics of the services of the Welsh revival were the hour-long 
singing of Welsh h3rmns in harmony, the decline of the sermon, prayer in con¬ 
cert by the congregation, interruptions from the congregation, an emphasis on 
the experience of the baptism of the Spirit and the guidance of the Spirit, and 
hipyh which Martin Schmidt inadequately describes as ‘a liturgical intonation 
on the part of the preacher at the end of the sermon*.^ 

Prayer Henri Bois quotes several prayers which he heard and which are 
remarkable for their brevity and naive simplicity. A young woman asked for the 
conversion of her menfolk ‘if only for the sake of the little children you have 
given them*. Someone else prayed: ‘Before we had to wait so long for your 
answer when we prayed. But now you answer by return of post.*^ Boys and 
girls took part in the prayers. The congregation commented on the prayer with 
sighs, Amens, and sometimes even with loud laughter. Often all prayed together 
in spontaneous confusion. 

Int erruptions Like the prayers, the short addresses were also commented 
upon by interruptions. But it is possible for these interruptions to lose their 
spontaneous freshness and be introduced as a matter of form at points where 
they are quite out of place. Thus for example when someone was reading ‘They 
neither marry nor are given in marriage* (J^tt. 22.30), someone uttered a heart¬ 
felt ‘Amen*. The preacher looked at the interrupter and said, ‘I understand, 
you have had enough of it!*^ 

Hmyli& a typically Welsh phenomenon which also qcgurs^ih secular context^ 
Bois, following Stead, describes it as follows. It is a half spoken, half sung sSle 
in a chromatic or minor key, which ends in a hynm, or in a cry of thanks or 
repentance. The scale is not always that of our tonal system. In Bois* view it is a 
tlurow-back to one of the most primitive forms of human expression, and two 
conditions are necessary for it to take place. There must be a people whose 
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means of expr^siogL^^h^pered (the suppression of the Welsh language), but 
which at the same time is above average in its(inuScalabil^ If these two condi* 
tions are satisfied, this people is thrown baclrtipon^arfijgnCQfLexpression which 
eoes back to a more primitive period of human-history. This explanation by 
/ Bois^ based on the belief that singing preceded speech in human evolution. 

(^) Opponents and supporters 

, J ^ Many German critics of the revival in Wales have contended_that-preadung 
I-' is overshadowed l^c^dngiogLanipi:^^ They did not know about th e_Sunday 
) schools which have existed for many years in Wales, where not only children, 
but adults too, are instructed in the reading and writing of Welsh and intro¬ 
duced to Welsh literature (including secular literature) and music. For adults the 
Sunday school also functioned as a popular theological college. They could study 
the theological works of Welsh theologians, and books by English theologians 
translated into Welsh. Like the American churches, the churches of Wales had 
built up an educational institution, the Sunday school, which enabled them to 
some extent to separate the task of preaching and teaching from the actual 
services and to lay more emphasis on worship. 

The journals of the Evangelical movement in Germany provide a con¬ 
tinuous account of the revival in Wales. In Germany, these accounts helped to 
raise the expectation of a revival ‘almost to boiling point*.^ The ‘powerful 
evangelistic talent’ of Seth Joshua® was stressed. ‘It is evident that Ev^^berts 
is conscious that he has received a gift of prophecy through-his-baptism^fth^ 
Spirit.’ E. Lohmann defended the revival against all criticisms with the argu¬ 
ment: ‘What do they mean.^^ They mean nothing other than: we will not 
repent.’® Johannes Seitz tells of a meeting in Hirwaun: 

The moment Evan Roberts opened the Bible he suddenly fell down, his face 
distorted with sorrow, and lay for ten minutes sobbing on the floor. When he 
arose, a deep majestic peace spread over his face, and he told his audience, 
who listened with bated breath, that he had just gone through one of the 
most terrible inward struggles that can be imagined, but that in this hour of 
Gethsemane Jesus had come very close to him.^® 

In a prayer meeting the prayer uttered by a fourteen-year-old boy through the 
Spirit brought the whole congregation to their knees, so that a highly respected 
minister called this the finest hour of his life. Where the Spirit is at work, 
there is no need for us to make divisions. With us, men often want to separate 
the wheat from the tares, even if we don’t exactly bum the tares, as the 
Catholic Church used to. In Wales the winnowing is done by the Holy 
Spirit... How sad the situation in Germany looks when seen in this light.^^ 

R. Mummsen^® tried to present the revival movement as a variation on the 
Evangelical movement in Germany, while L. Parker shared with many others 
the conviction that ‘a new Pentecost, a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit’ had 
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come.^® These judgments were mostly made by writers who a short time later 
condemned the Pentecostal movement as of diabolical origin. 

{d) Bois^ description of the evangelist Evan Roberts 

Here I propose to look more closely at the account of Evan Roberts given by 
Henri Bois, because his description is an example of how it is possible to describe 
an irrational revival in a way which is both discriminating in its judgment and 
rational in both human and theological terms. Evan Roberts was born in 1888 in 
Loughor in Glamorgan, near Swansea. He had six brothers and three sisters. 

His father was a devout miner, and Evan himself was an exemplary schoolboy. 

When he was twelve he had to go down the mine with his father. Nevertheless, 
he read everything on which he set eyes. He was converted by the preaching of 
the Methodist minister Seth Joshua, founded a Sunday school for the children 
of miners, and made it his aim to become a preacher. Every free moment he 
possessed, even in the mine, he read the Bible. He had a poetic vein, and pub¬ 
lished poems in the Cardijf Times under the pseudonym of Bwlchydd. For three 
months he made a regular two-hour journey to a friend to learn shorthand.^^ 

In addition he taught himself to be a blacksmith. He describes his baptism of the 
Spirit as follows: ' „ 

For tlyeen years I prayed that I mi ghLreceiv£_the-Spirit. I had been led to |> 7 ' ■ 
pray By a remark of William Davies, one of the deacons: ‘Be faithful! Sup- j,. //,, 
posing the Spirit were to come down and you were not there. Remember 
Thomas, and how much he lost from not being present on the evening of the 
Resurrection.* 

So I said to myself: ‘I want to receive the Spirit at any price.* And I 
continually went to meetings despite all difficulties. Often, as I saw the other 
boys putting out to sea in their boats, I was tempted to turn round and join 
them. But no. I said to myself, ‘Remember your resolution to be faithful*, 
and I would go to the meeting. Prayer meeting on Monday evening at the 
[Methodist] chapel, prayer meeting for the Sunday school on Tuesday 
evening at ‘Pisgah*, meeting at the church [Oiurch of Wales ?] on Wednesday 
evening. Band of Hope meeting on Thursday evening. I supported all these 
faithiully for years. For ten or eleven years I prayed for revival. I spent whole 
nights reading accounts of revivals or talking about them. It was the Spirit 
who in this way was driving me to think about revival. — 

One Friday evening that spring (1904), as I was praying at my bedside 
before going to bed, I was taken up into a great expanse - without time or 
space. It was communion with God. Up to that time I had only had a God 
who was far off. That evening I was afraid, but that fear has never come back. 

I trembled so violently that the bed shook, and my brother was awakened 
and took hold of me, thinking I was ill. 

After this experience I woke each night about one o*clock in the morning. 

It was the more strange, as usually I slept like a log and no noise in my room 
was enough to wake me. From one o*clock I was taken up into communion 
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with God for about four hours. What it was I cannot tell you, except that it 
was of God. About five o’clock I was again allowed to sleep until about nine 
o’clock, I was then taken up again and carried away in the same experience 
as in the early hours of the morning, until about midday or one o’clock. 

At home they questioned me, and asked why I got up so late... But these 
things are too holy to speak of. This experience went on for about three 
months.. . 

Bois comments: ‘During that time Roberts was working for the entrance 
examination for the school at Newcastle-Emlyn.’^® He speaks of an idee fixe 
which Roberts had of receiving the baptism of the Spirit at any price. This 
idee fixe was accompanied by the hope of a revival. 

Evan Roberts’s subconscious was continually and increasingly charged up 
until the discharges took place: that is, the extraordinary experiences which 
are reported at Loughor, Newcastle Emlyn, and Blaenannerch.^® 

Bois interprets these experiences as a ‘taking up’, a feeling of expanse, and the 
loss of the sensation of space and time. 

The experiences were repeated at the school, although there, probably for 
external reasons, they were reduced to half an hour. During a period of illness 
they once more grew longer. ‘In the last four nights I was bathed in sweat (the 
result of the cold and of communion with God).’^^ Stead reports a conversation 
with Roberts: 

‘For the space of four hours I was privileged to speak face to face with Him 
as a man speaks face to face with a friend. At five o’clock it seemed to me as 
if I again returned to earth. ‘Were you not dreaming! I asked. ‘No, I was 
wide awake.’ . . . May I ask,’ I said, ‘If He of whom you speak appeared 
to you as Jesus Christ?’ ‘No,’ said Mr Roberts, ‘not so, it was the personal 
God, not as Jesus.’ ‘As God the Father Almighty?’ I said. ‘Yes,’ said Mr 
Roberts, ‘and the Holy Spirit.’^® 

Stead, who gave the most important report of the experiences, refers in his 
account to similar phenomena in the history of the church (St Teresa, Jakob 
Boehme, George Fox, Ignatius Loyola), and interprets these phenomena with 
the aid of William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience. But the psychological 
digressions were omitted by the French translator Rochat, presumably because 
he was afraid they would interfere with the edification of his readers. Bois says 
of Stead, that this psychological excursus shows that ‘it is perfectly possible to 
be carried away by the revival, and yet to possess and retain in one’s own mind 
a proper concern with religious p^chology’.^® 

Roberts himself called the experience described above the baptism of the 
Spirit, and distinguished it sharply from conversion.®®. Using detailed source 
material, Bois describes Roberts’s further visions and overwhelming experiences, 
and also those of the young women who accompanied him and assisted him as 
evangelists and especially in prayer.®^ 
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Immediately after this, Roberts preached for six months without a break. 
The Western Mail sent a reporter, Awstin, to follow him, and published every 
month a tract with reports and sermons. The jpain Welsh papers gave regular 
reports on him, as did the whole church press of Europe. There were mass 
conversions in the mining communities of/Wales. 

He made all his journeys dependent upon the ‘guidance of the Spirit^ which 
could lead him to off obligations to speak which he had undertaken, with an 
appeal to the Spirit, and to go to another meeting instead. One day he withdrew 
without motive into silence. Only Annie Davies was allowed to look after him 
and to communicate with him in writing. He kept an exact journal of the ‘seven 
days of silence’. The greater part of his notes have been published (in the Western 
Mail) and are of great psychological value. He gives an exact date and time for 
every entry. He writes: 

I am pleased, because I have been moved by the eternal Spirit to write it. 
I do not know what the notebook you bought for me cost, but I know today 
that it is priceless. It has become very dear to me because of the precious 
things it contains. It contains a large amount of our experience while we were 
passing through that strange period.^^ 

It almost seems, writes Henri Bois, that Evan Roberts is intending to set this 
notebook beside the writings of the New Testament, when he sends it to a 
certain Mr Jones with the words: 

Dear Mr Jones, You can have this prayer. It will be a blessing to thousands, 
for it is the fruit of the Holy Spirit. I want thousands of copies to be printed 
without altering a word or a comma or a verse, and particularly want the 
parts I have underlined to be preserved, for they give it life. The Holy 
Spirit ‘puts soul into it’ and makes it a living prayer,^^ 

Roberts was a prophetic type^ hypersensitive, nervous, and not a patticularlv 
good_s peaker . But he had an imusually acute sense of what was happening in 
the audience he faced, its tensions, resistances, cares, fears and questions. There 
is a connection between these perceptions and his visions and telepathic abilities. 
They ‘are not the cause but the effect’ of his inner life,^^ and are compared by 
Bois with those of Pascal, Paul, Socrates, Descartes and the prophets of the 
Old Testament. There is no reason to be suspicious either of the prophets of old 
or of Roberts because of their visions. ‘Nothing would be more wrong than to 
regard them as unhinged.’^® According to Henri Bois, Roberts had the gift of 
seeing what he thought, and could convey this in a dramatic form to his audi¬ 
ence. For example, he once made all the men between thirty-three and thirty- 
four years of age stand up. He then burst into tears and for some time could not 
speak for weeping. ‘What if these yoimg men whom you see were crucified and 
had to suffer the terrible pains of Christ ?’ At this the meeting broke into the 
passion hymn Dymagariad fely moroedd (Streams of Love and Grace).^® 

In Liverpool he cried out: 
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There are five people here who are stopping the revival. They must leave the 
meeting. Three of them are preachers of the gospel, and are envious in their 
hearts because of the many conversions. Pluga nhm^ Dhum! (humble them, 
O God ).’27 

Another time he closed the meeting shortly after it had been opened and refused 
to preach because of resistance on the part of certain of the congregation.^® 
There was once a rumour that he wanted to get engaged to Annie Davies. 
This was denied by Annie Davies in the following words: ‘People really don’t 
know how close Roberts is to God. If they knew, they wouldn’t say such things.’ 
The Revival Number of the Western Mail observed: 

It is reassuring to think that Evan Roberts and Miss Davies have decided 
not to let themselves be disturbed by these stupid rumours. The best way 
to put an end to this sort of story is to press on with one’s work as if nothing 
had happened.®® 

The rest of Roberts’ life is obscure. It is said that from 1910 until his death 
in 1947 he lived a retired life. He abandoned his rigorist ethics, went to football 
matches and smoked a pipe. 

There are very different opinions about him. Many Welsh people see in 
Evan Roberts a true prophet who was the instrument of a miraculous revival. 
Dr Walford Bodie, who was himself a hypnotist, regarded Roberts as a highly 
talented hypnotist.®® Others saw in him an honest but misguided preacher of the 
gospel. Every journal of the German Evangelical movement spoke of him 
in terms of the highest enthusiasm. Peter Price spoke of a genuine and a false 
revival in Wales. The latter, he claims, took place under the influence of Evan 
Roberts. He accuses him in particular of an exaggerated opinion of himself, and 
says that according to Roberts there was a fourth person of the Trinity, Roberts 
himself. ‘He does not conduct himself like one who is led by the Spirit, but as 
one who leads the Spirit.’®^ Price also disparages him on account of the depres¬ 
sions, the frequent dark moods into which he lapsed when anything went wrong, 
his habit of breaking obligations he had made by an appeal to the Spirit, and his 
other habit of turning up during the course of a service and not at the beginning 
of it. The Western Mail published the lengthy controversy between Price and 
Roberts’ followers in a pamphlet (‘The Rev. Peter Price and Evan Roberts’), 
Roberts himself did not intervene in the dispute. 

The considered judgment given by Bois is not only important for an assess¬ 
ment of Roberts; it also forms a valuable guide for an assessment of the revival 
in Wales and the Pentecostal movement, Bois observes: 

Everything that comes from his subconscious is regarded by Roberts as the 
guidance of the Spirit, while everything that comes from reason or from the 
good advice of his friends is human counsel. 

This is an attitude which Pentecostalism and the revival in Wales took over from 
extreme right-wing Protestantism. In time Roberts seems to have become so 
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unhinged and overstrained by his numerous meetings, mental upheavals and 
telepathic experiences that he had to withdraw to recover. This explains his 
later rejection of all ‘super-spiritual things’ and his polemic against the Pente¬ 
costal movement.®^ Bois cannot understand why the use of telepathic abilities 
should be a sin, a view which led some to reject Henri Bois’ judgment, and led 
others to reject Evan Roberts. Bois acknowledged Roberts’ devotion and love, 
but criticized the unfortunate application of his telepathic abilities, which he 
used to lay people bare in an impudent fashion in large meetings. Roberts’ 
identification of the spontaneous and the outpourings of the subconscious with 
the Holy Spirit, and his suspicion of the rational, is highly questionable. 

Donald Gee, who was brought to the Pentecostal movement by the revival in 
Wales, compares Evan Roberts with the healing evangelists of Pentecostalism. 
In his view, the revival in Wales 


touched only a small thickly populated mining district in South Wales. It 
never reach^ England and maintained its full intensity for only about a year. 
At its highest point it carried eveiything before it like a spiritual torrent. 
Many glorious and permanent re^ts remain in the form of individual 
conversions, and it is still possible to point to them at the present day . . . 
However, the acknowledged leader of the movement, Evan Roberts, remained 
an enigma right up to the time of his death a few years ago. By his own 
decision he withdrew into silence and carried out no further public work for 
the gospel. The revival disappeared, and has made those valleys in Wales 
almost inaccessible to any farther divine visitation. The faithful of Wales 
have a nostalgia for the past, but unfortunately nothing else. 

He regrets their national pride and their cult of leading personalities.®* 



(^) A considered criticism 

To give a ‘natural explanation’ of the revival in Wales is not to condemn it.®^ 
One ‘natural explanation’ which can be given is its co ntext in the pecuharliistory^ 
and char acteristics ol Wales.®® This approach would not condenm the revival 
in Wales for theological statements which from a Reformation point of view are 
questionable. It would agree with Henri Bois and Stead®® that the way to loosen 
the grip of the vi ces of dnink ennesSj^hi€h-destrQ3gcdra«4iol^villageSj and gam¬ 
bling and prostitution, all of which have an ei^iotioiujjb^is, i^not better in¬ 
struction but better, purified, decent emotional feeling. The^apel replaces the 
public house. S tead rightly remarks that you do not send a slu^ard VtraS bn 
astronomy to give him a better explanation of the sunrise; you shake him 
thoroughly.®’ Every observer agrees that the upheaval caused by the revival 
overcame the craze for gambling, drunkenness, idleness and prostitution over 
wide areas for at least half a generation. When this aspect is considered, one 
must revise one’s judgment, although one may still regret the neglect of theo¬ 
logical study and the naive identification of mental upheaval with the Holy 
Spirit in the revival in Wales and in the Pentecostal movement which arose from 
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it. The first step towards an intellectual attack on the problems which rose from 
the revival can be seen in the libraries and reading rooms which came into 
existence everywhere.^® There is also much in Stead’s remark that the revival in 
Wales helped to overcome the unchristian superiority of men over women.®® 
One cannot accept Holthey’s attempt to remove criticism of the movement in 
Wales from the battlefield of rational psychological and theological criticism 1 
with the remark: ‘Spiritual things must be judged spiritually. And these are 
spiritual things.. Criticism is not shown to be spiritual by the fact that one 
ignores certain areas of reality. 


y 






(/) The origin of the Pentecostal movement in the revival in Wales 

Amongst the ‘children of the revival’ (Planty Dimygiad) from Wales ^leaking 
in Joi^es became very prominent in the early days of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. The Jeffreys brothers were products of the Welsh revival movement 
(Maesteg).^^ Donald Gee^® was converted by the preaching of the Welsh Metho¬ 
dist Seth Joshua. The father,p£theJBritish Pentec ostal mo vement. the_ Anglican 
priest A._A.^Beddyf^^ took part in the revival movemeny n Wales jmd-worked 
^ith EvanJRobertSr'He was convinced that the Pente costal movement was a 
,din 


lirebt continuation of the revival. 




^Preferring Dead Saints to Living Revolutionaries^: 
Speaking in Tongues in the Church of England*^ 


(a) ^The mind blometV: Alexander A, Boddy and Cecil Polhill 
The Anglican parisl^priest^exander-A*_BoddjL-was drawn into the Pente¬ 
costal movement in 1907 in Oslo by T. B, Barratt,^® and through his efforts 
the parish hall of All Saints’, Sunderland, where he was vicar, became a centre 
for those in Britain who sought the experience of the baptism of the Spirit. 
Many experienced there the baptism of the Spirit with speaking in tongues, 
including G. R. Polman, Holland and Smith Wigglesworth, all of whom worked 
in Britain, Stanley H. Frodsham, who worked in Britain and later in the USA, 


and others. 


A silent witness of those unforgettable days of blessing was erected at the 
entrace of the parish hall in the form of a memorial tablet with the eloquent 
inscription: ‘September 1907, When the fire of the Lord fell it burned up the 
debt.’ For in fact, as a result of the revival, a considerable debt on the building 
was paid off in a short time.^’ 

There amongst others was the pianist from the cinema; he too was converted 
and went from house to house and told people what Jesus had done for his 
soul. A dancing teacher had also been converted, as well as the notorious 
prostitute of Cwmtwrch, and so had one who had been an ordinand, but had 
now sunk to the level of a tramp. 
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To the day of his death Boddy remained a priest of the Anglican church, 
although for many years he was a leading personality in the international Pente¬ 
costal movement. He regarded it as a revival within the church, and for this 
reason associated himself in 1909 with the work of the Pentecostal Missionary 
Union, which was meant as a body within the church. 

Another leader of the Pentecostal Missionary Union was Cecil Polhill, the 
squire of Howbury Hall, who had been at Eton and as one of the ^Cambridge 
Seven’ (a group which also included C. T. Studd) had formerly been a mission¬ 
ary in Tibet. He had received the baptism of the Spirit in Los Angeles.^® It 
made a great impression on the Pentecostals that he, a wealthy upper-class 
landed proprietor, should preach in their meetings and should share his hymn 
book at street meetings with a servant girl. 

When the Pentecostal Missionary Union was dissolved and replaced in 1924 
by the Assemblies of God, organized as a free church®® - the Elim Pentecostal 
Churches®^ and the Apostolic Church®^ had already come into organized exis¬ 
tence previously - the influence of Boddy and Polhill in the British Pentecostal 
movement declined more and more. 

{b) The wind drops; the revival is ignored 

M. Harper has already pointed put that the British Holine ss movemen t, one 
of the sources of which was the Keswick Conventions , either reiecte(Lt£Pente- If 

costal movement out of hand or^gnored-it;®®^though"^niucETn Pent^^l 
teaching is a legacy from ArigU^mslppthrough the mediation of Wesley.®^ 
However, this one-sided condemnation was corrected after the second world 7 
war. As Horto n T)a^ae |>emphatically stresses, V 

Pentecostalism is not a heretical group within Protestantism. Its articles of 
belief are indistinguishable from those of any conservative Protestant group.®® 

They are orthodox Biblically conservative Protestant Christians, and not 
heretics. Their intense and fervid faith, the warmth and generosity of their 
fellowship, their missionary zeal and support of their charitable institutions, 
as well as their specialized ministries to prisoners and lepers, are wholly 
admirable and authentically Christian. Moreover, many second-generation 
Pentecostahsts have become excellent members of the historic Christian 
Churches, adding to their unabated zeal a concern for the relationship of 
Chnstianity to culture and for the Gospel’s transformation of the socio¬ 
economic Ufe of the world.®® 

He suggests, however, that 

this, in itself, is an indication of the narrowness of the first-generation 
Pentecostalism with its ethics of flight rather than fight, and its uncharitable 
insistence that the Churches have utterly betrayed Christ. This ‘holier-than- 
thou’ attitude reflects pride rather than Christian humility.®^ Ethically they 
are world-condemning pietists .., What is perhaps more disturbing ... is 
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- that Pentecostalists do not to be interestedJn guA problems of 

Christian social ethics as social jukice or the rem oval of j he colour bar.®® 

We shall discuss bflb^ho^nS^this latter judgment by Davies is accurate.®® 





(^) ^The second wind ^;®® “ Pentecosf in the Anglican church at the present day 

Following contacts with the Pentecostal movement within the historic 
churches in America, there have been similar phenomena withm the Anglican 
church in Britain. The Anglican priest Philip L. C. Smith describes three 
services taken by a Pentecostal preacher (Richard Bolt) in his church, which 
included speaking in tongues, exposition of Scripture, prayer for the sick and a 
call to conversion.®^ Thro ugh con tactsjrith,theJPenlm^Is-or with^American^ 
Neo^l^iteGostals, the baptism of the Spirit has also been experienced in other 
churches.®® Prayer for healing of the sick, given a liturgical setting in public 
services, has existed for some time.®® 

The literature published by the Fountain Trust (London) shows that these 
churches have taJcen over not only the experience, but also the theological 
interpretation placed upon it by Pentecostals, that is, the t wo-sto ge way of 
salvation and speaking in tongues as a necessary sign of the baptism of the 
Spirit.®^ 

This has led to criticism. In spite of all his admiration for Pentecostal worship 
‘in the thrill of which it is extraordinarily easy to get caught up unless one is 
being very deliberately detached and coldly critical’,®® D- Webster draws atten¬ 
tion to the familiar weaknesses of Pentecostal belief and practice. He points to 
the almost complete absence of theological thinking; the ignorance of church 
history, resulting in the idea that between the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Azusa Street revival in Los Angeles nothing of importance took place in the 
i>-7tory of the church apart from sporadic revivals; the pietistic failing of not 
seeing the world as God’s world; the absence of any preaching which gives due 
place to the prophetic Christian concfem for social ethics; the readiness to form 
schismatic groups. In Webster’s view none of these failures are peculiar to 
Pentecostals; they share them with most fundamentalists and certain groups 
withm rhe Anglican church. 

His comment on speaking in tongues in the Anglican church is as follows: 
It should not be permitted in public worship, nor encouraged in private prayer 
meetings, but not forbidden in personal prayer. The history of the mystics shows 
that in the course of church history the gift of speaking in tongues has been 
‘interiorized’. ‘There is nothing wrong in ecstasy, provided it comes as a gift; 
from God and not as a self-induced state,’®® But Webster gives no indication 
that an emotional outpouring, of which speaking in tongues may form part, can 
easily have an important social and political function. 

Lindsay Dewar has made an interesting contribution to this dialogue. In his 
profound study of the Holy Spirit in the Bible and in church history the 
Reformers, and in particular Luther, are sharply criticized. He ignores works of 
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exegesis and church history produced outside Britain, which is a serious weak¬ 
ness in the historical part of his book. But his psychological assessment is of 
great value: 

To the pscyhologist qua psychologist, the ravings of a maniac patient and the 
utterings of a saint alike may come through the same mechanism - if the 
phrase may be allowed. But to separate the precious from the vile is the work, 
not of science, but of philosophy and religion. It may indeed be true that 
there are certain types of individual in whom these lines of communication 
are broader than is the case with the average person’s. This is suggested by 
the well-known saying that genius and madness are closely allied. But this 
does not alter the fact that the Holy Spirit may, according to His own pur¬ 
poses, make special use of persons with this kind of make-up. Indeed what 
else should we expect Him to do 

Here he avoids the temptation of passing from the observation of phenomena 
to a value judgment. According to Dewar this critical function is properly that 
of the church ^ but not as an organization, nor as a commission of theological 
experts or as the guardian of tradition, but as a group (in a sense in which the 
word is used in psychology) which is ready and willing to bear and endure to the 
very end the tensions that are present. 


3. Crossing the Race Barrier: West Indian Pentecostals^^ 


Michael Harper,®® Alexander A. Boddy’® and Frank Bartleman’^ have all 
pointed out that the hfiliefs_anipractices ofPentecostalism offer the opportunity^ ^ 
of breaki ng down racial barri ers. This is true in so far as they have gained ^ 
increasing acceptance in the racial sub-cultures of the world. In Great Britain, 
too, the Pentecostal movement is growing amongst West Indians. In spite of 
this, C. S. Hill regards the practices ofPentecostalism as an ‘apartheid religion’.’^ 
Although this view of Hill’s has been disputed^;wre shall begin our account with 
Hill’s view of the beliefs and practices of WcLst Indian PentecostaKsm.— 


{a) The West Indian immigrants^ drift away from the churches 


( . . 


From 1951 (the date of a catastrophic hurricane in Jamaica) to 1962 (Com¬ 
monwealth Immigrants Act, 30.6.1962) a mass immigration of West Indians to 
Great Britain took place. From 1955 to 1962 there were 260,000 West Indian 
immigrants. No figures are available for the years 1952-55. Sixty-nine per cent 
of these immigrants regularly attended church in the West Indies, a proportion 
which grew rapidly smaller on their arrival in Great Britain. Hill explains this 
drift away from the churches by the shock and confusion of the West Indians 
at the discovery that England is not the Mecca of Christianity, Tt is like dis¬ 
covering that one’s mother is a liar and a hypocrite,’ It made no difference, 

according to Hill, that the Britis h churches went to considerable troublcJxunake- 

the West Indians welcome. Hill regre ts that the c hurches, which might have 
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been destined to become a place of integration for the West Indian immigrants,: 
are failin g in spite of their.goad-will to. take any-eflfeciiWTneasnres^againstj 
racial prejudice. A minister could take it for granted that he would be well! 
received by the West Indians, for they bring with them from their home countryj 
a love for the church and the clergy. But ministers should beware that they arei 
Healing with poor but proud people, who are ashamed of their difficulties. Inj 
particular, he must have an understanding of their different marriage customs,! 
and bear in mind that until 150 years ago West Indian slaves were forbidden to, 
marry. ‘It i> a great mistake to try to deal T/^Jj^tJjndian.Amily_^^ 
according to accepted EngM^standards^d p^ticra.’^® It is not unusual for a| 
West In dian couple to marry after the birth of the children. They live together, 
and do not marry until they have saved the money to pay for the extravagant; 
wedding celebrations. Similarly, ministers ought to recognize and make allow¬ 
ances for the unpunctuality_of-West- Indians, for-example.at-fimetals. 

ip) The coming into being of West Indian Pentecostal churches 
Originally West Indian immigrants who were Pentecostak joined the English 
Pentecostal churches. But soon they founded their own churches with West 
Indian pastors and elders.Only a very small number of British Pentecostal 
churches have West Indian members. The reason which Du Plessis gives for 
this development is as follows: 

In some instances the American brethren were compelled to open works in 
F.nglanfl because many of their members from other parts of the world 
immigr ated to the British Isles and began to form separate churches.’® 

Their growth is astonishing. In 1964 Malcolm Galley found 23 congregations 
belonging to the ‘New Testament Church of God’, while two years later C. S. 
Hill counted 61 congregations with 10,500 members.’® 

Malcolm J. C. Galley, an anthropologist who had already made studies of the 
independent I'entec^tal churches in Australia, lived for months amongst West 
Indian Pentecostak, in order to get to know their history, the nature of their 
belief and practice, and the social function of their worship. 

According to Galley the following factors can be excluded as reasons for the 
rise of West Indian Pentecostal churches: 

Differences in doctrine and liturgy.” 

The site of the chapel.’® 

Links with a mother church in the West Indies. 

The reason Galley gives for the mushrooming of West Indian Pentecostal 
churches - every year half a dozen churches come into being in London - is as 
follows: 

West Indians join sects led by West Indians; the clei^ of the three sects 
with the largest following are predominantly West Indian; in two they are all 
West Indian. The most successful sects were established by immigrant West 
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Indian preachers; those established by Englishmen before the great influx 
of West Indians are much less successful. West Ind ia ns have imp orted their 
preachers and their sects ready-made; they have n ot joined sects they found 
already operatingjn^ngland.’® 

(^) Assessment 

Hill has a very low view of West Indian Pentecostal churches, because of their \ 
exclusiveness and schismatic tendencies. 

The very beliefs and teachings of the Pentecostals must lead to a ^separatists 
movement. Their mode of worship is far more likely to appeal to West Indians 
than to English people. This in turn tends to a voluntary segregatio n and to 
the formation of all-coloured churches^ - 

Where Anglicans or other churches let their church buildings to Pentecostal 
churches, their churches simply become identified in the eyes of other West 
Indians with the Pentecostals. West Indian Pentecostals have sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of joining British Pentecostal churches; separate West Indian churches 
emphasize racial barriers. Consequently still according to-Hill - the coming 
into being of West Indian Pentecostal churches is not in_the in terest of the 
We^ndians. 

Galley’s view is different: 

As West Indians have come to England mainly as isolated individuals it was 
perhaps inevitable that they should import with them the s^ciaLgrou n that 
transplantgjn ost easily, the relig ious sect. At this stage it is difficult to say 
whether, in the long run, their presence will inhibit or facilitate assimilation. 

It is likely that, as time passes, the larger ones at least will change as native 
English Pentecostal sects have changed, and come to terms with society, 
becoming progressively less like the churches founded by the Apostles, 
embattled against society, and more like other religious denominations that 
exist in harmony with it. Most of the smaller groups must diasppear.®^ 

In^iis^fine'WorlrG^iTP^/^ Galley has pven a summary of his analysis. 
a^in points out that the Pentecostal does not approach religion and life intellec- \ ^ ^ 

tu^v. but jath^xi mallv. If the West Indian Pentecostal does not understand^ 
something, he does not look it up in a commentary or an encyclopedia; h e rather [, c 6^^ 
prays for enlightenment. Religion is not something to be understood, buttitHer ^ 
to be experienced, whence the importance of the taboos and also of the religious 
rites. Galley’s interpretation of speaking in tongues is that it allows the intellec¬ 
tually weaker member to contribute on an equal basis with others to the worship 
service, a point which has already been underlined by Bryan R. Wilson.®® A 
successful leader ^is one who can stimulate his congregation to respond as a 
group, who can make members lose their own individuality in an impassioned, 
sometimes hysterical identification with the church’,®® 

Galley then goes on to ask: Why do nearly all West Indian immigrants join 
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their own Pentecostal churches rather than native English Pentecostal churches ? 
One might be tempted to make the British Christian’s race prejudices respon¬ 
sible. But this is not usually the case. West Indian Pentecostal churches have 
depended upon the goodwill of English clergy. They have allowed them the use 
of Anglican and Baptist churches. Anglican ministers have performed their 
marriage rites. A Unitarian minister gave them the use of a Unitarian meeting 
hall for services. 

The Unitarian minister used to attend some of the services and was prepared 
to accept their manner of worship as a valid form of Christianity, even if 
very different from his own.®^ 

West Indian Pentecostal churches have sprung up because some West Indians 
belonged to Pentecostal or Pentecostal-like Baptist churches in the West Indies, 
and in cold, foggy England there is little opportunity to meet and chat with one’s 
neighbour on the street. The West Indian, therefore, wrongly thinks that he 
meets a racial barrier when he is really discovering that human relations in 
England, and Christian England itself, are very different from what he expected 
them to be. The most radical separation from this world, the best protection 
from these cold surroundings, is a warm West Indian Pentecostal service. 

" j [West Indians] who lack characteristics (occupation, education, possessions) 
carrying prestige in society at large, are persuaded that such things are 
unimportant; were not Christ and his disciples equally lacking in the things 
of the world ? The ‘world’ has not treated sect recruits with conspicuous gen¬ 
erosity, and in its terms they are lacking in status, poor and powerless, but 
these characteristics are precisely those which are pleasing to God. In their 
devotion to him, members make a virtue out of a necessity, rejecting the 
values of the world which an3rway they could not hope to achieve.®® . . . 
Perhaps in this frustration can be discerned the feeling of guilt and original 
sin that is a doctrinal cornerstone of all Pentecostal sects.®® ... Native English 
Pentecostal sects [who have advanced sociologically] remain as a memorial 
to such conditions in the past, but there have been no revivals for more than a 
generation.®’ 

Galley concludes with the comment: 

The thoroughgoing, obsessive, ritual withdrawal of the saint from the world 
appears to be out of all proportion to the actual difficulty of the situation he iii 
withdrawing from. I think this can only be understood historically.... There 
is in the West Indies a long tradition of seeking magico-religious, rather than 
practical solutions to problems.®® 

Galley thinks this attitude will soon prove to be inadequate in England. In the 
meantime West Indian Pentecostal sects are ‘a buffer between the immigrant 
group and society’; they make life easier ‘by greasing the wheels of social change 
I in the long run’.®® 
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4. Apostles and Prophets - the Apostolic Church^^ 


(a) Origins 

In the early years of the Pentecostal movement in Wales a dispute arose about 
the understanding of prophecy. 

By some the gift of prophecy was acknowledged, but the prophet with his 
words of guidance was not accepted as scriptural. They believed that the 
prophetic utterance was for exhortation, edification and comfort (I Cor. 14.3), 
but they did not believe that the prophetic office was for guidance and for 
leading the church.®^ 

The Pentecostal congregation of Penygroes (Apostolic Church) believed that 
the latter view was the right one and called a miner,W. J. Williams, to the newly 
discovered office of prophet, while his brother D. P. Williams was called to the 
office of apostle. In 1918 Andrew TurnbulFs Burning Bush Assembly in Glas¬ 
gow joined the new movement. Others followed. 

While at the present day the Apostolic Church has more congregations in 
Scotland (45 meeting places) than the Assemblies of God or the Elim Pente¬ 
costal churches,®^ in Great Britain as a whole it forms one of the smaller groups. 
But in Nigeria it has succeeded in becoming one of the largest Protestant 
churches.®® It also carries out missionary work amongst the Australian abori¬ 
gines®^ and on the continent of Europe, in both cases with considerable success. 
It is remarkable that in Switzerland it has succeeded in winning the allegiance 
of a number of theologians with university training.®® 

The sacrifices made for its missionary work are astonishing. It has built the 
largest assembly hall in Wales, the Apostolic Convention Hall, which can seat 
3,000. 

{b) Organization 

Every variety of church constitution can be found within the Pentecostal 
movement, ranging from the purely congregationalist,®® through a centralized 
presb3rterianism,®’ to episcopal organization.®® These varieties of organization 
derive from the nationality and denominational origin of the founders of each 
particular group. In the case of the Apostolic Church organization and doctrine 
are very closely linked. On the one hand, the church possesses a ministry 
organized as a strict hierarchy (apostles, prophets, shepherds, teachers, evangel¬ 
ists, elders, deacons, deaconesses). Originally, the members of this hierarchy 
were without exception chosen by the word of prophecy; and it culminates 
in the college of apostles. On the other hand, it gives greater play to the gifts 
of the Spirit than Pentecostal groups which are congregationalist in their organ¬ 
ization. In contrast to most other Pentecostal groups, it allows prophetic 
utterances on concrete subjects of ethics, personal matters, and world and church 
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politics. This it can do because the church is protected by the authority of the 
‘ministries’ from utterances which go too far. Other Pentecostals do not reject 
‘ministries’ in the church, when they are understood in a functional way, but | 
prefer to institutionalize only those of shepherd (i.e. pastor) and evangelist.®® 
In particular, there is controversy about the offices of apostle and prophet. 

Apostles The Apostolic Church distinguishes between the ‘aposdes of the 
Lamb’ (Rev. 21.14), who consist only of the twelve apostles, including Matthias 
who replaced Judas Iscariot (but not including Paul), and those others who are 
also called apostles in the New Testament,^®® There can no longer be ‘apostles 
of the Lamb’ at the present day, for it is a condition of this apostolic office to 
have been an eye-witness of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. But the 
church at the present day must have other apostles. The Apostolic Church 
possesses such apostles. Their apostolate includes the la)ring on of hands to 
impart the Holy Spirit, the ordination of elders and the government of the 
church in other respects. They are distinguished by patience, humility and. 
divine wisdom.^®^ 

The constitution, a strictly juridical church order with a casuistic element, 
explicitly accords ultimate authority to the apostles, whose office is for life.^®^ 
William Henry Lewis describes the ministry of the apostles as follows. Apostles 
have ‘authority to loose, authority to bind, authority to excommunicate, author¬ 
ity to re-admit, authority to establish churches’. They are ‘elective in their call¬ 
ing, immutable in their setting, distinctive in their call, comprehensive in their 
ministry, exemplary in their character’.^®® 

Prophets In the Apostolic Church the office of prophet is more and more 
subject to regulation. ‘Present day prophets are not infallible,’^®^ They can call 
others to some ministry, ‘but the acceptance of these calls is still the responsi¬ 
bility of the Aposdeship’.^®® Members who are undergoing church discipline 
are not allowed to prophesy, and in general the exercise of the ‘gift of prophecy’ 
is dependent upon the ‘sanction of the presbytery’.^®® 

(r) Doctrine and ethical teaching 

The doctrine set out in the confession of faith of the Apostolic Church^®’ is 
similar to that of the rest of the Pentecostal movement where the three-stage 
way of salvation is taught,'®® apart from the special position accorded to apostles 
and prophets. 

Its casuistic ethic is laid down in its constitution. I give as an example the 
provisions concerning marriage: 

No believer and unbeliever should be joined together in marriage . . . but 
whenever there is a request for a marriage between a believer and an un¬ 
believer, the parties must be seen by the Pastor and the Scriptural position 
fully pointed out to them with the consequences that are bound to ensue. 
If after being seen they are still insistent that the ceremony must take place, 
the Pastor has liberty of conscience to perform it or otherwise.'®® 
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Similarly a wedding can take place in the Apostolic Church even between 
‘unbelievers’ or between ‘members guilty of fornication and desiring marriage’, 
but the Pastor cannot be obliged to perform it.^^® Precise and detailed regula¬ 
tions are given for divorces.^^^ Unnecessary journeys on Sunday should be 
avoided.^^^ Members may be absent from service on at most three successive 
Sundays. The Apostolic Church ‘is definitely and absolutely against war’ and 
gives those of its members who do not wish to carry out military service the 
usual support before the courts, but does not oppose those of its members who 
carry out military service.^^® 

{d) Relationships with other Pentecostals 

Although the Apostolic church at the present day is a member of the British 
Pentecostal Fellowship,for many years there was tension between it and other 
Pentecostals, both in Great Britain and also in Denmark, Switzerland and 
Germany. After many years of observation and numerous close contacts with 
representatives of the Apostolic Church, Donald Gee maintained his earlier 
view: 

To bestow New Testament titles of offices upon men and women and then 
consider that by doing so we are creating apostolic assemblies parallel to those 
of the Primitive Church is very much like children playing at churches.^^® 

Arnold Hitzer, a Lutheran theologian and now a German Pentecostal pastor, 
affirms flatly: 

The system of ministries in the Apostolic Chiurch hinders the true power of 
ministries truly instituted by God, and its false badges of office are an ob¬ 
stacle to them.^^* 
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Charisma and Institutional Organization: 
The Elim Pentecostal Churches^ 


I. History 


(a) The Jeffreys family 

The Elim Pentecostal churches were brought into being by George and Stephen 
Jeffreys. The two brothers came from a very simple home in Wales. Their 
father was a miner. At the age of twelve, Stephen had to go with his father down 
the mine and earn his own living. Like his brother George he was drawn into 
the revival in Wales, and besides his ordinary job worked as an evangelist. He 
soon became famous for his sermons, which were packed with meaning, straight 
to the point and spiced with humour, as well as for the astonishing healings he 
accomplished. Sympathetic accounts of the latter were given in numerous 
articles in the British press. He politely declined the offer of a doctorate of 
theology {honoris causa). He was later to leave the Elim movement and become 
an evangelist of the Assemblies of God. 

His brother George was originally a salesman in the Maesteg Co-operative 
Society. In 1914 he went to Bible school, became a Congregational minister, and 
by the time he was twenty-seven was so famous that in the largest and most 
expensive halls in Britain he commanded audiences of thousands. He captured 
his audience by his musical voice, but also by the logical clarity of his always 
brief but powerful sermons. 

In 1915 George Jeffreys founded the ‘Elim Evangelistic Band’, an evangeliza¬ 
tion team which assisted him in carrying out his gigantic missions - first of all 
in Wales, and later in Ireland and England. In 1926 the Elim Four Square 
Gospel Alliance of the British Isles was founded, with the intention that it 
should become an umbrella organization for all Pentecostals in Great Britain. 
The plan failed; only Elim members joined. The logical step of changing the 
name from ‘Alliance’ to Elim Pentecostal Churches was taken a few years 
ago. 
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In his early years George Jeffreys had displayed an ecumenical attitude 
within the fundamentalist churches. 

Thank God, we are living in days, when, as far as spiritual people are con¬ 
cerned, denominational walls are falling flat before the trumpet call to stand 
uncompromisingly for the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible. ^ 

B. R. Wilson’s comment on this is that ‘in fact exactly the reverse process was 
occurring’, so that in 1939 P. S. Brewster could write: 

No matter how much you love a certain denomination or particular church, 
it is dangerous to your soul and future welfare if its teaching is not the full 
gospel.® 

However, in the meantime the Elim Missionary Society had joined the Evan¬ 
gelical Missionary Alliance and become an observer member of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies. The Elim Pentecostal Churches are also a 
member of the British Pentecostal Fellowship and the Evangelical Alliance. 
But they still reject the World Council of Churches. 


(b) The breach between George Jeffreys and his church 

From the middle of the 1930s there was tension between George Jeffreys 
and the other leaders of the church. 

Publicly he remained the figurehead, privately his power was curtailed by the 
new organisational structure, where the instruments of power were legal 
documents and constitutional technicalities which the charismatic leader 
could not manipulate, nor even, perhaps, fully understand.^ 

Jeffreys’s comment on this is: 

Pastor E. J. Phillipps [the Secretary] came determined to fight with legal 
weapons for a continuation of the system, whereas I could do no other than 
return to fight with the Word of God against the system.® 

The system which Jeffreys is opposing here was a centralized church organ¬ 
ization. The keynote was set no longer by the Holy Spirit, but by an oligarchy 
of officials. At the European Pentecostal G)nference in Stockholm (1939) 
George Jeffreys had declared both a congregationalist and a centralized church 
organization to be equally legitimate.® But by the end of 1939 there had been a 
breach between him and the Secretary of the Elim Pentecostal Churches, so 
that George Jeffreys was obliged to resign, and founded the Bible Pattern Church 
Fellowship.^ In his statement ‘Why I Resigned from the Elim Movement’ he 
gives four reasons for this unusual step: 


1. Because the Ministerial conference had made lay representation so remote 
a prospect. 

2. Because local churches had no title or trust deeds giving them control oyer 
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church property which they had paid for and no control over procedure 
in church or over church finance. 

3. Because the Irish churches had been granted elders by the Conference 
(since in Ireland elders already existed in many churches) in addition to 
deacons, while the churches in England, Scotland and Wales had been 
restricted to deacons. 

4. Because he himself could not be bound by the resolution which pro¬ 
hibited him from writing or printing in protest against the control of the 
governing body of the Elim Alliance.® 

The comments of the Elim Four Square Alliance were at first evasive. They 
wished to avoid an open controversy. They stated that Jeffreys had been 
released from his administrative tasks in order to give more time for his spiritual 
work, etc. But in spite of attempts at reconcilation, the break became final. In 
spite of the great respect which he enjoyed in many circles both within and 
outside the Pentecostal movement, Jeffreys henceforth became an outsider. 

Bryan Wilson^ a sociologist at the an 

illuminating sociological study of the Elim movement.® His view is that the- 

breach with George Jeffreys became unavoidable the moment the Elim Pente¬ 
costal Churches changed from a ‘tribal community’ drawn together by a single 
leader into a denomination with a complete organizational structure, in which the 
charismatic leader no longer felt at ease and had to give way to the master of 
organizational routine, the Secretary of the movement. Wilson does not regard — 
Jeffreys’s struggle simply as a struggle for power. In his view Jeffreys was pro¬ 
foundly disturbed by the institutionalization that was taking place, once he 
became aware of it.^® On the other hand, it was necessary for the movement, if 
it was to survive in the struggle for existence between the denominations, to 
introduce the impersonal machinery of routine administration. Wilson’s account 
has been welcomed by the present-day leaders of the Bible Pattern Church 
Fellowship,^^ but rejected by the leaders of the Elim Pentecostal Churches. The 
latter assert that Wilson’s sources^® are unreliable, and that Wilson sought his 
information solely amongst the adherents of Jeffreys.^® 

The Elim Pentecostal Churches see the main reason for the breach in the 
growing emphasis laid by Jeffreys on theLBritish Israel theory.!^ 

One of Stephen Jeffreys’s sons, Edward Jeffreys, who was also a great evan¬ 
gelist and a talented singer, founded another organization, the Bethel Evan¬ 
gelistic Association,!® which no longer taught the baptism of the Spirit in the 
Pentecostal sense (the second generation!),!® although Edward Jeffreys had 
received this experience as a boy. The Jeffreys brothers possessed extraordinary 
natural talents, such as the Pentecostal movement, in Europe at least, has 
scarcely ever produced since. These talents did not consist of ‘American gim¬ 
mickry’. By simple, powerful and logically structured addresses they captured 
the minds and hearts of audiences thousands strong. 
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(r) The transformation into an organized church 
In the successive issues of the E lim Evange l one can observe two parallel 
processes: the improvement of the social standing of Eli m member s and the| 
decreasing emphasis on the characteristic doctrines of Pentecostalism: 

God does not bless us just because we have creeds and ‘fundamentals’. We 
are often in danger of being more concerned with verbal assent to a set of 
fixed doctrines as the criterion of rightness than a heart experience of Jesus 
Christ. I feel that God meets a man not on how much he knows about ‘truth* 
but upon his reaching out after Himself, Cornelius is an example. The Holy 
Spirit came on him and his family before they made any verbal ‘confession 
of faith*. It is rather shattering to read David Du Plessis saying that there is a 
great outpouring of Pentecost today among the ‘liberal’ and ‘ecclesiastical? 
sections of Christendom, but none at all among the ‘Fundamentalists’. Why ? 
Is it because the latter are more taken up with the ‘letter that killeth’ than 
the ‘Spirit which giveth life’ 

The confession of faith made by young Elim members does not include the 
specific doctrines of Pentecostalism.^® Young Elim members are no longer 
characterized by their refusal to use cosmetics.^® To this extent Wilson’s 
sociological study is already out of date. 


2. Points of Doctrine 

The confession of faith of the Elim Pentecostal churches®® shows that it is a 
moderate Pentecostal group, but contains a number of notable contrasts with 
American Pentecostals. It teaches the inspiration of the Bible,but not a 
‘mechanical inspiration, in which it is implied that the human writer was no 
more than the passive amanuensis’.®® But the doctrine that speaking in tongues 
is the ‘initial sign of the Baptism’ is rejected as ‘not valid’.®® The gifts of the 
Spirit are important, but they should be restricted in accordance with precisely 
defined criteria.®^ With regard to the healing of the sick through prayer, Elim 
maintains the rational principles set forth by Jeffreys: ‘There is no authority in 
Scripture for the view that every saint who is suffering from sickness and disease 
is out of line with the will of God.’®® However, the newspaper Mercury investi¬ 
gated a number of cases of healing performed by Jeffreys and ‘found no relapse 
in cases of healing of curvature of the spine and blindness’.®® 

There was originally great emphasis on the expectation of the imminent 
second coming of Jesus. In 1931 it was proclaimed that ‘Bible students’ had 
recognized that the year 1932 would be a year of crisis,®^ and it was announced 
that the second coming of Christ would be ‘the next great world event’. Al¬ 
though apocalyptic theories were an important theme in evangelization at the 
beginning of the Elim movement, to the extent that in their light even pacifism 
was rejected and actually singled out as unbiblical,®® such theories no longer 
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seem to have any hold upon the members. In a commentary on a Pentecostal 
hymn which expresses a longing for a world to come, the Elim Evangel csLn make 
the statement that no one believes in it. We are all worldly, even those who do not 
go to the cinema, for in its place we have built up an entertainment industry of 
our own (choirs, film shows).^® In fact the Welsh origin of the Elim movement 
has meant that music has always played a prominent part in it. The Elim 
Crusader Choir, led by a talented musician, Douglas Gray, often sings on the 
radio and in prisons. In a well-informed article Gray puts the case for the 
recognition by the church of the value in its congregational services of musicians 
who have had a proper musical training. He asks that organists, trumpeters, 
clarinettists and singers, many of whom have had a first-class musical training, 
should not suddenly have to abandon in the Elim meetings everything which at 
their schools of music they have been taught to take for granted. This problem 
is becoming an urgent one for a considerable number of professional musicians 
who belong to the Elim movement,®® Perhaps in this observation Gray has in 
mind his colleague J. H. Davies, who condemns jazz as an immature form of 
music. 

In the encounter with the natural sciences most members of the Elim Churches 
in fact accept that there is a long interval of time between Gen. i. i and Gen. x .2.®® 
Similarly, the Elim movement allows the expression of different views about 
the time taken for the creation of the world. The six days of creation can be 
understood in a symbolic sense. But no concessions are made beyond this. 
During the 1930s there were attacks on the theory of evolution in almost every 
number of the Elim Evangel. For believers it was only a Tairy tale\ The same 
view was repeated in 1953, with the regretful comment: 

The sad part about it is that this kind of nonsense is... taught from textbooks 
of the tax-supported schools . .. broadcast over the wireless, and headlined 
across the great dailies and the best magazines .. . Evolution is the greatest 
farce ever foisted on an unsuspecting public.®® 

Recently Russel Evans®^ attempted with the aid of the theory of relativity, the 
introduction of the concept of the ^realms of non-physical reality’, in which the 
laws of causality are supposed not to hold, and by means of a new understanding 
of the creatio continual to establish a better relationship between natural science 
and faith. 

There is cause to believe that the ethical rigorism described by Wilson is no 
longer in force at the present day. Originally there was a firm insistence on the 
traditional English Sunday,®® the ten commandments,®® the prohibition of 
illustrated magazines,®^ the radio,®® and the cinema.®® But at the present day 
these ordinances seemed to have lost their hold. 
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3. The Elim Pastor and his Congregation 


Wilson devoted a special study to the Elim pastor, entitled ‘Role Conflicts and 
Status Contradictions of the PentecostaUst Minister’, On the one hand the 
pastor has to be loyal to the ethical, dogmatic and administrative provisions of 
the central administration, while on the other hand he has not to resist the 
moving of the Spirit in the congregation. It is the pastor’s task to bring into 
harmony order and spontaneity, fundamentalism and enthusiasm. To this end, 
he has no better organizational structures at his disposal than those possessed 
by other churches. On the contrary, Pentecostal organizational forms are 
according to Wilson mostly antiquated. The result, he believes, is that in the 


]|Um^ovement,_even-4nore than in the Reformation churches, ever3rthing 


Dends upon the 1 


-^Hlusin the matter of doctrinal conformity, the minister is specifically 
committed to headquarters, and his pulpit preaching is firmly circumscribed 
by formal rules; but no such attempt is made to ensure correct doctrine in 
laity, who need know little more than that they are born-again believers, 
eligible for Spirit baptism. The minister stands to bridge the gap between 
these two social systems of which he forms a part; he mediates the demands 
of headquarters to his own congregation, informs them of decisions, and 
builds up their confidence in ‘our movement’ and ‘oiu: God-blessed leaders’.^® 


Since the pastor’s relationship to his congregation is based upon a shared 
emotional experience (and not upon a common confession of faith, a common 
concrete task, membership of the same social class,or a common pattern of 
life),^2 the suitability of a pastor depends entirely upon his success in building 
up and maintaining this relationship in spite of the authoritarian functions 
which he has to exercise on behalf of the central administration and the Bible 
understood in a fundamentalist sense. 

Finally, Wilson describes the contradiction between the status which the 
pastor enjoys within the Elim congregation and that which he holds outside it. 
As a pastor he has a very high status within the congregation, but as a Pente¬ 
costal he has a very low status in society. Consequently, he lives in a permanent 
condition of contradiction with regard to his status, which is made even more 
severe by the fact that other ministers and pastors are inclined to deny the 
Pentecostal pastor the status of a minister of religion; in their eyes he is an 
upstart ‘with only an elementary education and ungrammatical speech with a 
marked regional accent’.^® Consequently he is rarely invited to the local ‘inter¬ 
denominational council’. 

To sum up, one can say of the Elim pastor that he is the vital link between the 
rigid organization at the top of the Elim Pentecostal Church and the loose 
organization at its grass roots; and he has to come to terms psychologically with 
the tensions that result from this, which can lead to a conflict between his rbles 
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as agent of the central administration and as shepherd of the local congregation. 
Again, he experiences a tension resulting from the contradiction between his 
status as pastor in his congregation and as a Pentecostal pastor amongst the 
ministers of other churches. These tensions cannot be resolved in argument, 
for he cannot express them in dialogue with his colleagues (for example in a 
pastors^ meeting), nor even make them known. This means that there is an 
ecumenical task for other ministers, to find a way of removing the blockage 
which prevents this dialogue. 

The Elim pastor’s congregation was originally composed of people from the 
depressed areas of society. Although women have no official part to play in the 
organization, many have found themselves at home in the meetings with ‘tears, 
heavy breathing, groans, utterances of joy and rapture’. But the traditional 
churches give people a bad conscience if they actually enjoy the services: 

The churches have done their jobs so well that the average man now believes 
that anything but Gothic, with music to match, would be wicked, and that 
religion in modern dress would be sacrilege. He assumes it is not ‘proper’ 
religion unless it is garbed in the fashion of the Middle Ages. The masses 
like Pentecostal services, but their breeding makes them suspicious of a 
service they can actually enjoy and appreciate.^® 


Today the Elim church itself has to struggle against ‘chills’ in its services - 
otherwise it would not have to make appeals for greater warmth of feeling 
towards newcomers.^® 

According to Wilson, the poverty of Elim members should not be over¬ 
emphasized. It is true that the Elim movement grew great at a time of economic 
depression, but the reasons why a distinctive religious group came into being 
are not always the same as the reasons why it continues in existence.^^ Wilson 
describes the Elim church as a place in which individual neurosis can be drawn 
up into the worship and utilized in this common liturgical activity. Admittedly, 
it has developed its own methods for this, but there is much to be said for the 


analogy of group therapy under the guidance of a minister of religion. The 
frequent and emotionally intense services with their spontaneous testimonies 
create a situation similar to that of the therapeutic dramatic encounter&ex- 
perienced in group therapy. The Elim member, afraid to express himself^ 
public, experiences a feeling of dramatic tension which is resolved when th^ 
psychological blockage is overcome in speaking in tongues - which is analogous- 
to the practice of free association in the group-dynamic process. The/Elim 
congregation is carrying out an unconscious psyc ^o-^erapeu tic function/helps 
to overcome loneliness, anxiety and fear, releases^em^ibnaTlbl^kages in 
cathartic sessions and makes it possible for the individual to integrate himself 
into a community by passing through and leaving behind him a shared experi¬ 
ence of guilt for the past (loneliness, misfortune, remorse, and everything else 
associated with sin). 
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It is jptprftg fin g that the Elim pastor H. W. Greenway gives a similar inter¬ 
pretation of Elim services. He draws attention to the ways in which emotional 
tension can be released in art and sport, and to the lack of these in the church. 
But emotional stress situations, he points out, cannot be overcome by argument. 

It is foolish in these cases to say: ‘Pull yourself together.’ That is eractly 
what these folk are unable to do; the torment of unsatisfied desire is too 
strong for that, and all attempts to repress natural urges only seem to com- 
plicate the nervous tension. Nor does a pose of horror help. People with 
nervous breakdowns resulting from sexual causes, are usually overwhelmed 
with shame at having to confess defeat on this particular level. Virtue is their 
objective, but impurity their experience; or at least, that is how they feel 
about it. The thing must be faced for what it is; sexual difficulties are not 
resolved by ignoring them. 

Greenway explicitly draws attention to the possibility of sublimation and des¬ 
cribes the Elim church as a place in which there is ‘ample scope for this re¬ 
channelling of the emotions into profitable social and spiritual services*.^® 
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From a Revival Fellowship within the Existing 
Churches to an Independent Church: 
Donald Gee and the Assemblies of God^ 


I. Origins 

In the course of the years, the conferences organized in Kingsway Hall, 
London, by Cecil PolhilP took on more and more the charaa er of an inte r- 
denominational evangelical conference and lost their spraficaUy_Penteco^ 
note. Although prophecy and peaking in tongues were not suppressed, they 
wre no longer encouraged, ‘more through fear of inability to deal with resultant 
situations’® than for any reason of principle. Donald Gee recounts an example 
which seems to him typical: 

A lady soloist was announced for a sacred song of the professional type. Just 
as the accompanist was going to strike up the opening chords on the piano, 
a Pentecostal Missionary Union^ missionary in the congregation, home on 
furlough, began to speak in tongues. The Lord graciously ^ve the accom¬ 
panist® the interpretation, but the soloist had to stand waiting until it was 
completed before she could proceed with the music. In a more truly Pente- 
costd atmosphere such an informal interruption would have been charming; 
but in this case the lady probably was considerably embarrassed. However, 
we went through with the piece.® 

Once the Apostolic Church’ and the Elim Pentecostal Churches® had adopted 
the formal characteristics of distinct organizations, many small congregations 
came into existence throughout the country, which gave general support to the 
JPentecostal Missionary Union and its missionaries through its Missionary 
Committee, but otherwise had no organizational link. Many Pentecostals 
still belonged to other churches, especially since up to the 1920s the counsel of 
the Anglican clergyman A. A. Boddy was generally accepted: ‘Receive the 
Baptism in the Holy Spirit, but remain in your church, whatever the denom¬ 
ination may be.’® As the Pentecostal influence in Polhill’s Kingsway Hall 
conferences declined, the tendency towards an evangelical interdenominaticjnal 
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stnicture for the Pentecostal Missionary Union grew less. In spite of this 
there was resistance to the formation of the Assemblies of God, for many of its 
founders had experienced in their own persons the disadvantages of an organ¬ 
ized church. But there was no longer any way to avoid organization. In the 
founding assembly of i February 1924 it was resolved; 

1. That we do not intend identifying ourselves as, or establishing ourselves 
into, a sect, that is a human organization, with centralized legislative 
power. 

2. We do, however, recognize the need and recommend the adoption of 
scriptural methods and order for worship, unity, fellowship, work and 
business for God, disapproving of all unscriptural methods.^® 

By contrast with - the ce ntrally-o rganized Elim congregation s, most of which 
had been founded by George Tef&evs^ the Assemblies of God consis ted of local 
congreptions-whi^had come into being independently of each other, which 
did not wish to abandon their congregational autonomy, and which could 
therefore only join a federal organization of the congregationalist kind. In spite 
of this, the step to organization as a separate and distinct church had been taken 
imder the pressure of circumstances. In 1925 the Pentecostal Missionary Union \ 
was dissolved and the Assemblies of God took over its missionaries. As a result 1 ' 
the Anglicans Boddy and Polhill lost their influence in the British Pentecostal^ 
movement. 

Now followed a period of large evangelization and healing campaigns with 
Stephen Jeflfreys, Smith Wigglesworth,^^ John Carter and others. The story is 
told of Stephen Jeffreys, ‘a miracle in the hands of God^ that in Sunderland 
people were queueing outside the assembly hall as early as ten o’clock the night 
before, to obtain admission the following afternoon; for often several thousand 
people could not obtain admittance to his evangelization meetings. 

In his assessment of the healing campaigns Donald Gee does not overlook 
their questionable features; mechanical and auto-suggestive methods of healing, 
the relatively small numbers healed, the considerable difference between those 
who ‘professed conversion in the campaigns’ and those who later joined the 
Assemblies. On the other hand the campaigns brought the concern of the 
Pentecostal movement for evangelization to the public notice and into the press. 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that the sound human understanding of the 
British evangelists restrained them from too great extravagances. 

In spite of these large evangelization campaigns the British Pentecostafv 
movement has remained a relatively small group (altogether just under 100,000). 
Donald Gee has examined the reasons for this development, so different from 
that in the Scandinavian, Italian and French Pentecostal movements. He comes 
to the following conclusion. The leaders in the early years understood the 
Pentecostal movement as a revival movement within the existing churches, and 
therefore did not encourage the setting up of distinct Pentecostal congregations. 
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The first Pentecostal pastors were often men of good-will, but ‘crude and 
ungifted’. ‘The baptism in the Spirit was construed as making its recipients 
not only “witnesses”, but competent preachers and leaders in the Assemblies.’^* 
In addition there were sometimes also ‘crudities of behaviour’, neglect of 
external factors, and a disproportionate emphasis on foreign missions. In my 
view the reason for the phenomenon seems to be one which Gee dora not 
mention. As long as the Pentecostal movement remained within the easting 
churches, there was little room for the activity of capable non-theologians in the 
service of the congregation. At that time there had not even been a theoretical 
discovery of the laity in ecumenical discussions! Thus many of their pastors 
preached part-time; the best people were - with a few exceptions - sent into 
the mission field and to the continent. This is also a reason for the decisive 
importance of the British Pentecostal movement for many European Pentecos^ 
bodies. We now go on to give a fuller account of the most important of its 
teachers. 

2. Pentecostal Gentleman^: Donald Gee {i 8 gi-ig 66 ) 

[a) His life 

Originally a Congregationalist, he was converted in 1905, during the revival 
in Wales, by the Methodist preacher Seth Joshua.^* He came into contact with 
the Pentecostal movement in 1912, by way of Baptist groups. He describes his 
baptism in the Spirit as follows: 

TnrTMgin g gloty now flooded my soul in the meetings as well, until I be^ 
to speak in new tongues publicly. Also I would sing very much in the Spirit 
in new tongues, when the little Assembly would be moved in this way by the 
Holy Spirit during our times of prayer and worship.** 

For a long period he was the pastor of the Assembly of God in E^burgh,*® 
while from 1934-44 he was vice-chairman of the British Assemblies of God, 
and from 1948 on chairman. He undertook long journeys throughout the world 
as a Bible teacher (not as an evangelist). The World Pentecostal Conference at 
Zurich (1947) entrusted him with the editorship of Pentecost, an important 
Pentecostal news magazine, which, however, closed after Gee’s death. From 
1947 on he was the sole ex-officio member of the committee of the World 
Pentecostal Conferences. Up to 1964 he was in charge of the Bible School of 
the Assemblies of God in London. 

{b) Donald Gee as Pentecostal and ecumenist 
Donald Gee was a determined champion of the doctrine that the bapt^ 
of the Spirit is obligatorily accompanied by speaking in tongues (the ‘initi^ 
sign’) and also of intenave co-operation with non-Pentecostal churchra. His 
literary influence is powerful. One of his works {Concerning Spiritual Gifts) has 
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been published in French, German, Portuguese, Dutch, Chinese and Swedish. 
If one looks through a year’s issues of almost any Pentecostal journal, it is 
virtually impossible not to come across an article by him. Even the critics 
of the Pentecostal movement have had to take his works into account. However, 
they have dealt with only a fragment of his whole output. Because his writings 
on co-operation with the World Council of Churches and about the ^initial 
sign’ of the baptism of the Spirit are of fundamental importance, they will be 
discussed in detail below. As early as 1925 Donald Gee was putting forward 
this typical J^entecostal^w, which helheriSfter_defendeTlig^ in^num- 
erous articles and books^ ^ 

The^docmne'tKat^eaking with other tongues is the initial evidence of the 
baptism in the Holy Spirit rests upon the accumulated evidence of the 
recorded cases in the books of Acts where this experience is received. Any 
doctrine on this point must necessarily be confined within these limits for its 
basis, for the New Testament contains no plain, categorical statement any¬ 
where as to what must be regarded as /jgj ign.^^ 

In Pentecost 1958^® and at the Fifth World Pentecostal Conference in 1958 
he put forward the same view: 

To teach a presumed Pentecostal experience without emotional manifestation 
is to emaciate the doctrine beyond all recognition as being according to the 
Scriptures.... There must be some outlet of deep feeling. Why not accept 
the form of outlet that God, in His wisdom, has ordained? Why oppose 
speaking with tongues ? .., The ph3rsical manifestations accompanying the 
baptism in the Holy Spirit... provide the only immediate evidence to the 
onlooker that the Comforter has come indeed in all His glory and power. To 
see the shining faces of those first praising their Lord in new tongues is to 
taste something of the very gate of heaven. ~~ 

.... that speaking with tongues is the scriptural initial evidet^jyf theL baptism 
in the Holy Spirit I hold ... to be right, .,, The soul becomes intoxicated 
with such a divine ecstasy that it is beyond all ordinary forms of speech..,, 
With all due respect we refuse to be satisfied that so-called ‘Pentecostal’ 
experiences without a physical manifestation are valid according to the scrip¬ 
tural pattern or even common logic. 

He had not changed his opinion in 1962.^® But it was always accompanied 
by his untiring struggle for an understanding of the non^fundarnenmlist 
churches, although he himself was a fundamentalist. 21 He found this struggle 
very hard, since he was opposed not only in Britain,but above all by the 
American Assemblies of God.®® He made skilful use of the positive response 
which Pentecostals had received in various circles within the existing churches,®^ 
and could point to the experiences of the baptism of the Spirit in American 
Protestant churches.®® But this did not prevent him from giving a friendly 
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warning to the Protestant and Anglican theologians who had experienced the 
baptism of the Spirit: 

Many of you are trained theologians with a good academic background. Do 
not, now you have tasted spiritual gifts, become fanatical in your repudiation 
, of consecrated scholarship. Let the Spirit of truth set it all on fire and use it 

for the glory of God. Some of us in our early folly set a premium upon 
ignorance.®® 

From the time of the Full Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam he kept up a friendly commentary on the eflForts of the World 
Council. Gee’s view of these efforts towards the unity of Christians, ‘that they 
all may be one’, was 

that it would be churlish, to say the least, not to welcome its progress.... It 
is all very well to talk about the unity of the Spirit as transcending our 
denominational and ideological differences, but that fact does not absolve us 
from efforts at manifesting an outward fellowship also.®’ 

He tried to give encouragement to his friend David J. Du Plessis, who because 
of his open-minded attitude to the World Council of Churches had been expelled 
(‘disfellowshipped’) from the American Assemblies of God.®® Under pressure 
from the same fundamentalist majority within the Pentecostal movement which 
made life bitter for Du Plessis and claimed that the World Council of Churches 
was ‘miles apart from the Pentecostals’, he had to turn down an invitation to the 
Full Assembly of the World Coimcil of Churches in New Delhi.®® 

Instead he presented his disputatious friends with a fiery article entitled 
‘Are We Fundamental Enough?’ In answer to the charge that at the present 
day we are not living at a time in which we can compromise, he replied: 

True ..., but they are days for deep searchings of heart, and perhaps for 
reassessment of some things we haye cherished in easier days, when we could 
afford the luxury of denominational strife and division. We are making our¬ 
selves liable to become companions of John and excommunicate those who 
have not signed on our dotted lines. We want all men to be ‘with us’ rather 
than ‘for’ the Son of God. Heresy-hunting is often a mark, for the discerning, 
of a receding fullness of the Spirit. We persecute, and we are persecuted, for 
things that are only relatively important. Yet we pride ourselves, we are fight¬ 
ing the battle of the Lord.®® 

His expression of approval of ancient liturgical forms in his dialogue with the 
Pentecostal movement within the existing churches is a fine example of his lack 
of prejudice: 

There may be a deep wisdom in this new charismatic revival that is touching 
so many in the older denominations if they can maintain their liturgies and 
forms of public worship under a new touch of the Spirit. There is no funda¬ 
mental reason why time-honoured orders of worship cannot be touched with 
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Pentecostal fire, unless they embody some unscriptural error.... The need 
is for re-vitalizing, not destruction by an explosion of fanaticism. The last 
error may be worse than the first. We believe that there is a beauty of holiness 
that is not human but divine..., The ‘open* type of meeting... can degener¬ 
ate into something more wearisome and stereot3rped than any devoutly used 
liturgy.... Much needless anxiety woiJd be spared the sincere disciple if it 
was recognized that the normal is the will of God. It leads to a hopeless con¬ 
tradiction of ideas if Revivalism insists upon making the abnormal the regular 
pattern. The Christian life is walking with God..not a system of jerks along 
the upward way,®^ 

{c) Self criticism and a sense of humour 

Hisjelg ffiticisiTL J)f the Pentecostal^ovement, flavoured with his delicate 
sense of humour, is one of the most refreshing things to be found in Pentecostal 
literature. If we believe in the inspiration of the whole scripture, he wrote in 
1936, we must not despise the sound wisdom of Proverbs.^^ ^s not eat too 
much honey (Prov. 25.16). 

The kiss with which the Father greeted the returning prodigal must have been 
like sweetest balm upon his poor weary wounded spirit; yet no one would 
suggest that the Father kept on kissing him all the time.... Some Christians 
tend towards the superlative, and we have to confess to a feeling approaching 
nausea at their sugary language. 

This is particularly true of hymns.^® He likewise criticizes Pentecostal bio¬ 
graphies, which he describes as the ‘worst examples of unctuous flattery*. 

The type of cheap ‘Heroes* series beloved amongst the Assemblies for Sunday 
School prizes is responsible for a lot of false ideals and ideas about famous 
preachers and missionaries and missionary work.^^ 

There could be better biographies about the same people if they were not 
written by the wrong authors and put out by the wrong publishers.®® On the 
other hand, he wrote a favourable review of C. W. Conn*s missionary history 
of the Church of God (Qeveland),®® because Conn also mentions the failures 
of the missionaries, something unusual in Pentecostal missionary histories. 

He severely criticizes the young Pentecostals who crowd into the very full 
Bible schools in order, if at all possible, to become pastors of a tiny congregation. 

When their training is finished they renounce the language of the social milieu 
from which they come,®^ and are therefore as worthless to the Pentecostal 
movement as the missionaries in the Congo who could not speak Kilubu 
properly. Let them follow the example of the worker priests! Gee attacksLthe 
slogan ‘Bible schools are unnecessary*,®® although he himself was who lly_^self- 
taught. He^nsured the pastors at the World Conferences in Paris and London w 
bccausT their sermons were too feeble. Pen tecostals had m tn pwp^re 
their sermons in writing and to deliver a sen non-properiy^following a manu- ^ f 

script. This is also something that needs practice and is anything but contrary 
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to the expectation that a sermon should be inspired by the Holy Spirit. He 
gives as an example of this the Pentecostal sermons on the radio.^® 

This brings us to the numerous works by Gee which deal with misunder¬ 
standings and extravagances within the Pentecostal movement. He tried to 
refute the Pentecostal Unitarians of the *Jcsus Only’ groups,called the 
extremist Latter Rain Movement^^ to reason,made an exhortation to unity, 
and mocked the pilgrims who imagined that at the World Pentecostal Conference 
which took place at Whitsuntide 1961 in Jerusalem (Pentecostals at Pentecost 
at the place of the first Pentecost) they could expect a special Pentecostal 
blessing. In important disputes with healing evangelists he pointed out that in 
the New Testament, as in Pentecostal Assemblies at the present day, not all 
who believe are healed.^® 

He took a very close look at the Pentecostal healing evangelists and the Full 
Gospel Business Men. The kind of publicity their evangelization received 
‘smelt more of high pressure salesmanship than of the guidance and power of the 
Spirit of God.’ ‘It is a bad day when leadership in the churches is usurped by 
rich men as such, just because they are rich.’ To confuse prosperity with 
blessing ‘would be to sound the knell of all Pentecostal grace and blessing’.*® 

There comes to the editor’s desk a flood of Pentecostal papers from all over 
the world with the name of leaders made prominent who but a few years ago 
were unknown. Admittedly they are a mixed bag - as their fathers were! A lot 
of it is sheer personal propaganda. With some there is obvious personal ambi¬ 
tion and thrusting for the limelight. In some cases we greatly fear there is 
making merchandise of gullible souls, but even Peter knew that (II Peter 
2 . 3 )« 


(i) Dogmatic and ethical writings 

V Gee’s various dogmatic writings are stu^d in greater detail in the second 
part of this book. They contain an average fundameii tolist Pentecostal the ology. 

His ethical writings are more interesting. By contrast with many Pentecostals 
and pietists, he was not unaware of the social-ethical aspect of Christianity. 

It is not enough to give men an assurance that their souls are securely labelled 
for heaven because of a decision in some mass meeting ... better citizenship 
should be a direct result of all sound Pentecostal evangelism.*® 

He therefore asked for understanding and respect for Pentecostals who take 
an active part in politics.*® 

He made himself very unpopular with an article on ‘the end of Acts 2’. 

We may find excellent reasons for rejecting the idea of communism, but those 
professing to be filled with the Spirit of Christ have the responsibility of 
showing a realistic alternative.®® 

He made an urgent call to the representatives of the charismatic revival within 
the historic churches: do not-depend whollvQiLPersonal experience! We hope 
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for more than the repetition of pietistic Pentecostal individualism in a rather 
higher stratum of society.®^ 

His works on individual ethics deal with the basic principles of ethics.®* He 
studied the question why many new converts lapse,®® but in his jour nal for 
pastors also dealt with questions of sexual ethics and family planning in a pro¬ 
gressive way.®* He tried to bring about understanding for the proper psychiatric 
treatment of the depressed within the Pentecostal movement®® and produced a 
kind of Pentecostal ‘handbook of etiquette’.®* 

(e) Historical writings. Conclusion 

His historical writings contain much valuable source material and numerous 
acute observations, although they do not make or possess any claims to scholar¬ 
ship. The autobiographical sketch Bonnington Toll contains striking impression¬ 
istic pictures of a Pentecostal Assembly in the early period, written by a man 
whose love for the Pentecostals does not prevent him from observing their 
weaknesses accurately and critically. He wrote two histories of the Assemblies 
of God in Great Britain,®* and several accounts of the international Pentecostal 
movement,®* which he collected together in his well known book Wind and 
Flame. 

I have known Donald Gee for years, first as an occasional guest preacher in 
the Pentecostal mission in Zurich, then as a teacher at the International Bible 
Training Institute, Leamington Spa. I later translated regularly for him and 
worked with him at three World Pentecostal Conferences. Shortly before his 
death, in the spring of 1966, I once again discussed in foil with him the basic 
features of the Pentecostal movement. On the occasion of this visit, I became 
aware that the range of his theological reading was astonishing for one of his 
advanced years. At the suggestion of one of his sons, who had studied theology, 
he was studying Tillich, and was reading Tillich’s Systematic Theology. Per¬ 
haps I can best conclude this brief protrait of a ‘Pentecostal gentleman’ with 
the words with which he bade me farewell. ‘Never give up hope of winning 
the Pentecostals over to an ecumenical outlook! It will be a long time, for the 
Pentecostals are afiaid. And fear is hard to overcome.’ 

3. The Doctrine and Religious Practice of the Assemblies of God 

The confession of faith of the Assemblies of God exists both in a foil form®* 
and a shorter form.*® They set out the usual Pentecostal doctrines, including 
that mentioned above, the doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit with speaking in 
tongues as the ‘initial sign’.** On the other hand, the present teaching seems to 
have superseded the assertions of Harold Horton: 

You win never hear modernists or ritualists qieak with tongues ... you will 
never sro the modernist and the ritualist heal the sick, for they either ignore 
the ordinance altogether, or travesty God’s appointed anointing, corrupting 
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it into the rubbishy ritual of ‘extreme unction’ for the dead... What is there 
left for God’s blood-bought heritage, His spiritual Israel, his precious flock ? 
Nothing inside the organized Churches. Revival is outside the churches today 
and will be till Jesus comes.®^ 

But man proposes and God disposes, and A. F. Missen, the General Secretary 
of the Assemblies of God, affirms that Pentecostal experience and practice has 
burst ‘into circles where we would least have expected it’, although he goes on 
to criticize the new charismatic movement for its efforts to keep its distance 
from the separate Pentecostal churches (‘in the main holding aloof from the 
recognized Pentecostal bodies’).®^ A. F. Missen also modifies Horton’s basic 
assumption that ‘spiritual gifts are unmistakable evidence of fundamental 
belief in God’.®^ He says: ‘Any philosophy that experience matters more than 
doctrine is fraught with danger.’®® This means nothing less than that the 
original standpoint, that experience takes precedence over doctrine, is being re¬ 
viewed. There are also signs of the decline of enthusiasm in the sphere of liturgy, 
and in the position of the pastor and the missionary. Thus the Overseas Mis¬ 
sions Secretary compares the earlier situation with that of the present day: 

Whereas in earlier times of pioneering our men came home from the fields 
covered with glory, showered with respect and gifts, and continually upheld 
by ardent prayer, our present-day missionary can meet with a completely 
changed attitude and response to his testimony. When we gave a lion story or 
two, and an account of souls being saved, assemblies would weep with joy, 
and take inspiration to pray and give. Nowadays, they come home weakened 
with toiling imder the new conditions, having left behind dozens of nationals 
whom they have trained in the art of soul-winning and flock-feeding, who 
have the natural assets as masters of the language and local conditions, to 
help them in their work. When they get home, I have met them sometimes 
when there has been nobody else to welcome them back.®® 

The same is true of the pastor. Under the title ‘Could this happen to us ?’, 
F. J. B. Sumner describes the tragic suicide of a Presbyterian minister. In 
objective, sympathetic and accurate terms - in part by quoting Talmadge - 
Sumner describes the senselessness of expecting all the work and all the in¬ 
spiration to come from the pastor, something which clearly also seems to be 
becoming usual in the Assemblies of God. Who would not agree with his 
complaint: 

It is not hard study that makes the minister look pale. It is the infinity of 
interruptions and botherations to which they are subjected. If I die before 
my time, it will be at the hand of committees that want an address or a lec¬ 
ture.®^ 

Sunmer makes the sober observation: 

It is sad to realise that many of our ministers have suffered nervous break- 
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downs - some more than one. Often distress over financial matters has been 
a major contributing factor.®® 

An observant reader points out that pastors share the blame for this situation. 
The first Christian congregations 

were a body of men functioning as a body, and had it been left to the same 
man each time, week after week, month after month, year in year out, he 
would soon have felt the strain, and isn’t this the position of many of our 
pastors today, how many we hear of having to rest with nervous trouble. 

But he . wonders if the first Christians 

sat in rows listening to one man all the evening.... We do not need to be fed 
on the Word, we need to feed on the Word: a big difference. If I was still 
feeding my children in their teens with a spoon, then something would be 
drastically wrong. At this age they feed themselves .. 

Thus it is not surprising that in Great Britain there is a decline in membership 
not only in the traditional churches, but also amongst Pentecostals,^® and that 
there are Pentecostals who prefer to meet in small ecumenical house groups, 
rather than in their chapels. How to plan regular services both informally and 
at the same time according to a pattern which is both rational and spontaneous 
is one of the problems which Pentecostals and supporters of the ecumenical 
movement must face as a common task.’^ 

In the sphere of demonology the Assemblies of God have published a work 
which is of a higher standard than the usual Pentecostal publications on this 
subject. This is Raphael Gasson’s study of Spiritualism.’® The author was 
originally Jewish, and then, as a result of his musical interests, became organist 
in a Christian church, and came into contact with one of the numerous Christian 
spiritualist circles in London. He himself became a successful spiritualist 
medium, but turned away from spiritualism and discovered that mediums who 
were professed atheists obtained the same, if not better, results. In the meantime 
he came into contact with a Pentecostal congregation. He was astounded at the 
ignorance of its pastors and members, but convinced by the profundity and 
sincerity of their religious experience. In his book he describes many extra¬ 
ordinary spiritualist phenomena (levitations, clairvoyance and other para- 
psychological phenomena), but he endeavours to give an objective account and 
also describes those who have not been successful. As one converted from 
spiritualism he now completely rejects spiritualist practices, for one exceptional 
experience in the Bible (the witch of Endor) ought not in his view to be made the 
basis of a doctrine. He regards the phenomena of spiritualism as a deceit of the 
devil and is firmly convinced that there is a fundamental difference in doctrine 
and experience between spiritualism and the Pentecostal movement. But he 
considers it of great importance not only to reject the phenomena of spiritualism, 
but also to contrast with them the genuine miracles of the Bible. This book 
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should be read by everyone who condemns the Pentecostal movement as tainted 
by spiritualism, for it is written by one who can compare them both. He proposes 
a ‘demythologizing’ of ghosts not by denying the existence of demons, but on 
the pattern of the Epistle to the Colossians, where they are subordinated to 
Christ. His account of the different schools of spiritualism and their history is 
also of value. 
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The ‘Legend of the Diabolical Origin’ of 
Pentecostalism Demythologized: 

The Origin of the Pentecostal Movement in Germany 


I. The ^Pentecostal Atmosphere^ in German Established and Free 
Churches before the Beginning of the Pentecostal Movement 



{a) The attack on academic theology^ 

The German Conservative Evangelicals attempted, by passionate attacks on 
academic theology, to salvage the authority of fundamentalism. E, Lohmann 
was not ashamed to attack such a conservative theologian, profoundly rooted in 
the Bible, as Adolf Schlatter, because in his Introduction to the Bible Schlatter 
expressed his approval of WvcUhausei^sourc^ypathesi^ the five books 
of Moses are a later compilation of different accounts which actually often 
contradict each other . . He attacked Bousset, Gunkel, Julicher and Weiss 
without restraint. ‘This is the modem battle against the Bible.’® The fact of 
variations between different manuscripts of the biblical text was dismissed 
with the statement that we ‘can trust the Lord to guide the hearts even of 
scholars*,* Taking one thing with another, ‘our “moderate theologians’* make 
too many concessions to biblical criticism’.® 

There was a demand for ‘humble submission to the entire word of God’.® 
In practice this led to a very high-handed dismissal of natural scientists’ and 
the confusion of conversion with unquestioning assent to orthodox teaching. 

That doubts on this matter can come from conscience is one that you [evangeli¬ 
cal Christians] will never entertain. You virtually never make sincere attempts 
to come to terms with modem thought. Rather, you always approach it with 
bmtal rejection.® 

For those who think in this way, the same writer continued, are tiying at all 
costs to avoid being amongst those ‘who prise one jewel after another out of our 
Saviour’s crown and cut page after page out of the Book of Books until only 
the cover is left’.® 

- The doctrine of literal inspiration became the crucial issue in the^ttack by 
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Conservative Evangelical leaders against th e Eisenach theol ogg^iS j and 
in particular, who were trying to co-operate with the 'Evan^cals. Lepsius* 
own standpoint was wholly that of positivetheology and the Evangelical move¬ 
ment. He had made an ‘attempt to restore the original text of Genesis i-i i*. His 
intention was ‘to demolish piece by piece’ the theory of Wellhausen. He de¬ 
clared that 

The Conservative Evangelical movement itself, now that it has passed the 
climax of its period of enthusiasm, needs a powerful biblical theology, if it is 
not to collapse as a result of an unhealthy theological dilettantism and the 
practical consequences thereof.^® 

There followed the most violent attacks upon Lepsius. Characteristically, 
these were not aimed at the fairly obvious academic weaknesses of his hypo¬ 
thesis, but condemned him out of hand because he did not endorse the doctrine 
of literal inspiration. The comment of the journal Aufder Warte (‘On Guard’) 
was ‘The sacrifice of Abel reduced to a love story Lepsius defended himself 
in vain against a declaration from the Conservative Evangelicals in which his 
hypothesis was disposed of by reference to II Peter 1.21, John 10.35 Matt. 
11.35. He wrote; 

One must be aware of the objections which are made against the truth and 
reliability of the historical tradition of Scripture, and refute them. Anyone 
who has any ability to do this ,.. will find me at his side.^^ 

This only strengthened the hostility of th e Evangelical leaders t owards 
Lepsius. At the eighteenth conference of the movement, 24-28 August 1903, 
h6vSs put on trial. All his friends except Jellinghaus and Jonathan Paul, the 
later leader of the Pentecostal movement, abandoned him. Stockmayer compared 
him to Uzzah and Achan. Rubanowitsch cried: ‘It is a real matter of conscience 
for every child of God to point out his brother’s sin and utter it.’^^ But Jonathan 
Paul observed: 

Dear brethren, it is really worth remarking..., that if Martin Luther, with 
his views about Scripture, reappeared today among Evangelicals, we would 
pass the same judgment upon him as upon brother Lepsius.^^ 

‘The gentlemen present had clearly no reply to this observation.’ But this 
did not prevent Vetter, ‘without the slightest knowledge of the theological 
issues’, from writing in Die Bibel^ das Schmert des Geistes (‘The Bible, the Sword 
of the Spirit’): 

Biblical criticism ha s introduced a new religion which is no more Christianity 
thanthelnoon is the sun ,.. Biblical criticism began in the Gfarden of Eden. 
The first biblical critic was the devil himself. Biblical critics are ‘servants of 
the devil’ and ‘disciples of Satan’.^® 

A critical listener to revivalist sermons would long ago have noticed that this 
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view was accompanied by an unconsidered but nevertheless effective principle 
of selection which silences large parts of the Bible. 

[The Old and New Testaments] are uncritically and unscrupulously shuffled 
together as though the scholarly exposition of Scripture did not exist. The 
things that are read into the Old Testament are beyond description. And it is 
no better with the New Testament. The treatment of individual texts naturally 
suffers in the same way. Not only are texts chosen from a one-sided point of 
view, but are all stamped in the same mould by the interpretation given them. 
The specific message of each is glossed over: the text is forced to say what it 
was never intended to. Authority is recognized more in principle than in 
practice. The devotional pattern [of revivalist preaching]... is what governs 
the content, not faithfulness to the Bible.^^ 

Schian, the author of the above criticism, also reproached the preachmg of the 
established Lutheran Church for often failing to be ‘anything except a religious 
discourse, sometimes witty, sometimes not’. He considers it necessary that 
Protestant preaching should learn from the Evangelical movement ‘to try to be 
effective again’but it should avoid the unsuitable images, foolish tales and 
nonsense which the revivalist preachers use to rivet the attention, without 
putting over a single coherent idea. According to Schian the revival preaching 
of the Evangelical movement is like 

a person with a middle-aged way of life and outlook who dresses up to the 
latest fashions. In its message this preaching is not in touch with the modem 
age ... Its modernity is merely an outward veneer; the method by w’hich it 
obtains a revival is a one-sided adaptation to false piety and emotionalism. 
As a form of modem Protestant preaching it is always interesting, worthy of 
respect in many ways, but on the whole not to be imitated.^® 

Schian particularly objects to the use of examples from modern life merely as a 
useful peg on which to hang clever comparisons and illustrative references. 

Those who do so are very far from really getting down to modem life and 
casting any profound light on the situations it presents ... [For example, a 
preacher asl^:] ‘At a national election three hvmdred miners cast not a single 
vote for the Socialists. Why is this ? Each has his own house on his own patch 
of land.’ [He then takes two - exactly two - sentences to draw the social 
consequences of the situation he describes. But then he abandons this subject 
and follows the biblical pattern in giving it a religious application;] ‘In 
religion too one can have a patch of one’s own land!’ This is what the sermon 
is about... This is characteristic. The situation to which he alludes is taken 
from present-day life; but it provides him only with a starting point, a spring¬ 
board. He does not make full use of it, he does not examine it, he uses it only 
as a simile and gives it a spiritual interpretation.^® 

From the point of view of the Evangelicals this was justified. As they saw it, 
the call of the moment, in an age which was shaken by social struggle, was not 
for a profound examination of the situation, but for conversion; 
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Is this conversion of the godless not the greatest success that can be achieved 
in the social field ? For the converted, are not most so-<»lled social problems 
in fact resolved without the expert intervention of the professional social 
politician ? Just ask a worker who has bid farewell to the vice of drunkeness 
and carries out his daily work in the name of God as an act of worship. 
No one can save a man by filling his belly. Bring him into contact with Jesus 
and he will soon be able to buy his own dinner.^i 
Men who have fallen far .,. even Socialists .., can be converted.*^ 

In spite of Blumhardt they did not hesitate to conduct a polemic against the 
Social Democrats, who were spreading ^fanatical hatred against authority’, 
‘jealousy and envy towards others’, and were ‘pulling down the fences of moral 
dignity’.^® The difiiculties of Christian Socialist pastors in Switzerland were 
remarked upon with satisfaction.^^ The same journal, however, recommends 
plays for the celebration of the Kaiser’s birthday within the Evangelical fellow¬ 
ships; these included C. Offermann’s I am a Prussian and Karl Lorenz’s In 
Enemy Country. And in general, during the first world war. Evangelical Chris¬ 
tians showed an enthusiasm for the war which seems extremely questionable to 
a present-day reader. 

After weary years spent reading the literature of the Evangelical movement 
around the turn of the century, I have become convinced that by its polemic 
against academic theology, its blindness to questions of social policy and its 
exaggerated apocalyptic views, the Evangelical movement did not merely pre¬ 
pare the way for the Pentecostal movement, but by neglecting scholarly exegesis 
deprived itself of the only means of putting to rational use the fruitful impulses 
that came from the Pentecostal movement, without becoming completely at their 
mercy, and rendered itself incapable of making a pertinent criticism of the 
Pentecostal movement without accusing it of being of diabolical origin. 

{b) The propagation in the German Evangelical movement of the baptism of the 
Spirit^ later condemned as ^diabolicaV 

In Germany in 1904 the expectation of a revival, under the influence of 
events in Wales, ‘had risen almost to boiling point’.^® 

There was preaching about the fullness of Pentecost, the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit, the baptism of the Spirit, which the believing congregation can experi¬ 
ence if only it earnestly longs for it.^® 

Various American Holiness evangelists came to Germany and Switzerland, 
including Torrey, who was celebrated in Germany as the new Moody.^^ Edel 
wrote in the Allianzblatt about his meetings at the Blankenburg conference in 
1905: 

After Dr Torrey ... had set out the conditions laid down in the Bible for 
baptism with the Holy Spirit... he made stand up all those who were ready 
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to give everything, even what was dearest and best, in order to receive every¬ 
thing from God. Several hundred of the children of God stood up in the hall. 
Torrey now prayed that the Holy Spirit might come down upon all who 
desired him... I can only say of myself that a marvellous gentle stream of fire 
came down over me from above, and it seemed to me that if I had opened my 
eyes, which I had covered, I would have seen a flame of fire throughout the 
whole hall.®* 

When a certain P. Friedrich published a criticism of these events in the 
journal Die Waeht there was a great feeling of indignation, and people were 
inclined to count him amongst the ‘mockers’ who said on the day of Pentecost: 
‘They are filled with new wine’.*® 

In Blankenburg, according to Dallmayer, ‘not only was the baptism of the 
Spirit preached, but there was already sufficient feeling there for it to be re¬ 
ceived’.®® Modersohn described the conference as the ‘hoofbeat of the white 
horse’. ‘There the rider on the white horse had come and had shot his arrows 
into their hearts.’®^ Every Evangelical journal published enthusiastic reports of 
the beginnings of the Pentecostal Movement in Wales and India. Critical articles 
in the press were dismissed with the argument: ‘What does it signify? All it 
signifies is, “We will not repent”.’®* 

An account of the Pentecostal doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit, which was 
later bitterly contested, was reproduced in the Evangelical journal Auf der Warte. 
The author of the article was a Pentecostal lady missionary in India.®® 

Fleisch, a careful and well informed student of the German Evangelical 
movement, Kurt Reuber®* and others have demonstrated from an overwhelming 
quantity of source material that the doctrines of the Pentecostal movement, 
which to this very day are condemned as ‘diabolical’, were not invented by 
Pentecostalism, but arose in the Evangelical movement, and particularly in 
those parts of it which were within the established Churches ‘We are using the 
March storms, which prepare the way for the latter rain.’®® According to the 
Reichgottesarbeiter (‘Worker for the kingdom of God’) anyone who would not 
define a miracle as a violation of the order of nature was ‘no longer a Christian 
theologian’.®^ According to the same journal, in 1906 the German Evangelical 
movement was still too sober.®* Likewise prayer in concert, that is, prayer in 
which the whole congregation utters prayers together and in spontaneous 
confusion, was designated as a ‘divine ordinance’.*® Objections based on the 
Bible and systematic theology were insolently rejected: 

We do not need to investigate whether it is biblical to speak of a baptism of the 
Spirit and a new experience of Pentecost, for we can see all around us men and 
women, and not only individuals, who can testify from their own blessed 
experience that there is such a thing. For it is spiritually that it must be 
judged.®® 

Pastor Busch was of the opinion that the ‘cry of rage of the Jews in the liberal 
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[theological] journals’ was to be seen as a compliment to the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment rather than a condemnation of it." 

The cloud of blessing under which we stand comes lower and lower, and in 
many and various places one can see how the streams of grace are pouring 
down and bringing forth new life in the wildemess.^^ 


2. The Pentecostal Movement ^Not from Above but from Below*^^ 

A reversal in the assessment of the baptism of the Spirit and the Pentecostal 
movement took place after the meetings held by two Norwegian lady missionaries 
in the Blue Cross House" in Kassel, under the direction of He inrich Dallm ever. 
Detailed accounts were given in the religious and political press. There were 
scenes of great tumult.^® The leaders of the Evangelical movement, including 
Elias Schrenk, were not sure what to make of it. Dallmeyer was not in a position 
to guide the emotionally charged congregation in a more acceptable direction. 
At first he defended the emotional outburst, but at the end of 1907 he declared 
that the meetings at Kassel were diabolically inspired. He has given an incontro¬ 
vertible account of the unhealthy currents within the Evangelical movement up 
to the time that speaking in tongues appeared: the separation of justification and 
sanctification,^® the subjectivism,^’ the undervaluing of infant baptism,^® the 
doctrine of the removal of man’s sinful nature and that of the baptism of the 
Spirit.^® His intention was to show that at decisive moments in the course of 
his ministry he had been falsely advised by the theologians and leaders of the 
Evangelical movement. This perception on the part of Dallmeyer can scarcely 
be ignored. Dallmeyer could only explain t o himse lf the way he fell under the 
spell of the Pentecostal^moven^t^^^^uppQsingjhatjielwas l 
spirit of^~pbwerful angel_of^Sat^ 5 ? Rubanowitsch,®^ Ernst Lohmann,®® 
Johannes^eit2,®®~and Bernhard Kuhn,®^ also saw the devil at work in the 
Pentecostal movement. This view of the situation was summed up in what is 
known as the ‘Berlin Declaration’, which wa^igned by the main kaders of the 
Evangelical movement. v ^ 

By contrast to this summary condemnation there were doctors and psy¬ 
chologists at the time whose judgment gave due weight to both sides of the 
matter.®® And there were theologians who, without condemning the Pentecostal 
movement as diabolical, put their finger on its weak points, tfi e^theory of stages 
of s alvation, t he doctrine that some people will be taken up selectively before 
the general rapture, the exaggerated doctrine of perfection, and the contempt 
for j ^olarly exe gesis. To this day these theologians have remained virtually 
unheard, in the Evangelical movement as well as in the Pentecostal movement, 
to the disadvantitge of both the quarrelling brothers. If the Evangelical movement 
and the Pentecostal movement had listened to Fleisch, Bruckner, Sippel, 
Simon, and others, not only would they have avoided an unnecessary and 
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nowadays almost ludicrous battle, they might even have been a blessing to the 
church. Thus in 1908 Friedrich Simon could already write: 

The established churches in the twentieth century can only reject ^speaking 
in tongues’ as ^enthusiasm’ as long as they are prepared to admit what the 
study of comparative religion shows to be the case: that in the New Testament, 
alongside the pinnacles of divine revelation in Jesus Christ, certain sub- 
Christian elements are also present. Enthusiasm is such an essential element 
in the life of the New Testament church that it is impossible to deal with a 
similar aberration within the Evangelical movement by a call to return to 
‘biblical sobriety’. The church is now suffering the consequences of its failure, 
in spite of all the critical editions of the New Testament text, to make generally 
known throughout its congregations the apocryphal character of Mark i6.9fF., 
and of V. 17 in particular.®® 

And in 1909 Bruckner made a statement which is still true today. In his view 
the main fault of the Pentecostal movement was 

the unhealthy religious feeling present in many Evangelical circles, which 
seems to have its main roots in a false, mechanical view of Scripture. 

This in fact has led numerous Evangelical theologians to a completely un- 
biblical fragmentation of the doctrine of the process of salvation. All the 
expressions of the New Testament writers which are used to illustrate what 
the individual experiences in his redemption, expressions such as justification, 
sanctification, the forgiveness of sins, rebirth, and so forth, are taken by them 
and interpreted as a series of particular and distinct acts of conversion. This 
leads them to the weird and completely imbiblical idea that these individual 
acts of conversion take place one after the other and at different times, so that 
the separate parts of the spiritual life are successively imparted to the Chris¬ 
tian. 

And, he continues, even though the converted Christian 

believes that he has obtained one part after the other, a final part of his whole 
spiritual armament is always lacking, so that he can never completely rejoice 
in his salvation. He therefore has a morbid longing for every new gift amongst 
those which are offered to him, because he believes that this alone can give 
him the full stature of a man in Christ. 

But in this way the Christianity of many members of the Evangelical move¬ 
ment sinks back to the level of Roman Catholic piety, which also believes that 
the grace of God can only be achieved in separate portions by one’s own 
exertions. 

It is at this point that the theology which the radical Evangelicals abhor as 
^Satanic^ can be of the greatest value to ;V, by bringing it back in this and in other 
respects .. ,to a wholesome and truly evangelical view of the Scripture,^^ 

Wilhelm Nitsch regarded the condemnation of the Pentecostals because of 
their enthusiasm or their alleged diabolical origin as without scholarly justi¬ 
fication. If there had been newspapers at the time of St Francis, they would 
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also have had headlines about the ‘enthusiastic movement at Assisi’. They 
would have called on Francis and his brethren ‘to stick to their work in quiet 
simplicity’. And when George Fox was at work there were also those who sent 
for the police. 

But we now understand and respect this reckless, powerful energy of faith and 
witness, which expressed itself in these strange forms. The contemporaries of 
Fox and Penn regarded their way of life with extreme repulsion; their response 
to it was a terrible hatred, and years of bloody persecution ... 

It is wild and unbridled enthusiasm, said the people of that time, who found 
it so disquieting; but nowadays we regard it as a mighty movement of the 
Spirit, albeit mixed up with many strange features,®® 

Sippel and Fleisch both agree that the Evangelicals had to declare the Pente^ 
costal movement to be diabolical, because its views were too dose to their own, 
and they did not want to be confused with it.®® 

Theodor Jellinghaus, the respected and honoured Evangelical theologian, 

now sees with deep sorrow, the ‘doctrine of the Keswick Conventions’ which 
he has taught for many years, as the source of all evil, and feels himself 
personally responsible for the rise of the Pentecostal movement... With his 
own hand he is destroying his life’s work and is himself taking the blame for 
the wrong turning which the German Evangelical movement has taken.®® 

A systematic treatment of the problem of fundamentalism and the theory of 
stages of salvation is given in the second part of this book.®^ 


3. A Mentally III Girl Fools the Leaders of the German Evangelical 

Movement 

Th e ‘Berlin Declaration’ , which even today is still regarded as fully in force by 
the Gnadauer Gemeinschaftsverband (Gnadau Evangelical Union) sta tes that 
an infernal spirit is at work in the Pentecosteijnqveijaent. What are the reasons 
for such asevS^jud^ent? The DHaratimidleges human failures within the 
Pentecostal movement, dogmatic errors, arrogance, pride, Pharisaism, the con¬ 
fusion of worthless utterances with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and the 
whole catalogue of vices with which the opponents of Christianity have always 
reproached the whole Christian church, even the church of primitive Christian¬ 
ity- sometimes rightly, as in I Corinthians! But it was left to the Gnadau Union 
to go on from these weaknesses in the Pentecostal movement, which individually 
were not to be taken lightly, to call the whole movement ‘satanic’. If they were 
logical, they would also have to apply the term to the church in Corinth. 

An important part in confirming the judgment that the Pentecostal movement 
was of Satanic origin was played by the statements of a mentally ill girl which 
were published in 1911 by Johannes Seitz and Ernst F. Stroter. The name of the 
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girl was not given, and they were presented as ‘the “Pentecostal spirits” un¬ 
masking themselves’. They were reprinted in 1962 (I) by a certain Pastor Richard 
Rising. This ‘self-unmasking’ claims to be a verbatim report of utterances 
made by the girl, which were supposed to be made by a demon which had taken 
possession of her in Pentecostal meetings. In statements in a dramatic style, 
but of enormous naivete, the demon ‘unmasks’ its purpose of putting the Chris¬ 
tian church to confusion by means of the false teaching of Pentecostalism. ‘Now 
the abomination, the swindle of Pentecostalism, has come into the open, and 
I cannot stop it,’®^ whines the demon, who in the face of the concentrated 
power of prayer of Seitz and his helpers has been forced to give up his secret. 
Jonathan Paul®® pointed out that the so-called Pentecostal demon had made 
serious errors about the times events were supposed to have taken place, which 
made it impossible for his statements to be those of a demon endowed with 
supernatural knowledge, and showed them to be the product of the girl’s 
diseased imagination. Then the psychiatrist Alfred Lechler felt obliged to 
refute from the psychiatric point of view the false assertions which were con- 
[itly being made in connection with the ‘self-unmasking’.®^ 

He begins by pointing out that in its condemnation, the Evangelicals had 
Relied upon Seitz. But it was recognized that Seitz had falsely diagnosed many 
es of psychiatric illness as demonic possession.®® 

‘It is impossible for a psychiatrist to regard the phenomena which have taken 
place within the Pentecostal movement without exception as diabolical.’®® His 
view of the self-unmasking is that the girl worked herself up into the role of one 
possessed and believed that she was doing a service to the leaders of the Evan¬ 
gelical movement by her revelations.®’ Ideas which she had picked up from Seitz 
during his Bible study hours reappeared in the exorcisms as statements by the 
Pentecostal demon. This had already become clear to Essler.®® It is also notable 
that the prophecy of the ‘Pentecostal demon’, that the driving out of the demon 
would bring the end of the Pentecostal movement, was not fulfilled. 



( From what we have said, no doubt remains that this case, to which] Seitz and 
Mh^pponents of the Pentecostals have so often referred, had nothing to do 
with true possession or with diabolically inspired spiritualism. Seitz and, 
following him, the leaders of the Evangelical movement, allowed themselves 
to be completely influenced by statements of a hysterical girl. This is all the 
more striiung, when we remember that the ‘Berlin Declaration’ explicitly 
criticized the Pentecostal movement on the grounds that men, and their whol^ 
work, were placed in slavish dependence upon the ‘messages’ of women and 
young girls.®® 

M. Michaelis fell victim to a similar error to that of Seitz. Accepting a 
hysterical girl as inspired by the Spirit, he accused a City Missionary of 
being a fanatic. Krawielitzki wrote to one of the brethren: ‘I do not believe 
that the brethren of the Pentecostal movement have been possessed by demons, 
and equally do not believe that the poor mentally ill girl [he refers to the case 
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described by Seitz] was really possessed. I am profoundly convinced from my 
own experiences and tests that both the prophecies of the Pentecostal breth¬ 
ren, and the alleged demonic utterances exploited by the opponents of the 
Pentecostals, have one and the same origin - their own psyche, by which they 
allowed themselves to be deceived, so coming to regard the tangle of thoughts 
in the sub-conscious mind as divine prophecies or demonic possession.’® 

In my view it is incomprehensible that the leaders of the Evangelical move¬ 
ment at the present day should maintain their former view, when an unpreju¬ 
diced judgment of the events fifty years ago by a psychiatrist, and an objective 
study of the present-day position, would lead to a completely different posi¬ 
tion from that laid down in 1909. Consequently, the Berlin Declaration now 
urgently requires serious revision and correction of its contents. It can no 
longer be maintained in force, because it is based on numerous false assump¬ 
tions about demonic possession.’^ 

More cautious observers, particularly doctors, had already expressed similar 
views more than fifty years ago. Jansen regarded the emotional outbursts iii the 
Pentecostal movement as ‘epidemic’ and asked, with reference to the theologians 
who accused the Pentecostal movement of ‘demonism’, ‘Has civilization with 
all the achievements of laborious scientific investigation completely passed 
them by P’’^ 

Another doctor, F. Mohr, who is clearly a Freudian, claims to find in Dall- 
meyer an ‘erotic impulse’ which forms a sub-conscious part of the force under¬ 
lying his religion.’® According to Mohr, ‘the same spirit is at work in those who 
speak in tongues and in the opponents within the Evangelical movement’,’^ For 
Mohr, however, there is no question 

that with the whole movement of speaking in tongues we have an explicitly 
pathological phenomenon. The whole enormous emotion which is to be found 
there, the abdication of the critical faculty to the point of imbecility, the over¬ 
emphasis placed on certain ideas derived from religious tradition and not 
even rightly understood, and above all the phenomenon of over-excitation or 
alternatively of paralysis of the motor nervous s3rstem, are all pathological.’® 

Mohr comments on Jonathan Paul: ‘He is as it were a visible example of the way 
in which sexual energy can be forcibly diverted into other directions.’’® 

For the moment I record this interpretation without comment. However, 
important aspects of non-pathological speaking with tongues seem to me to be 
ignored by it.” One thing is certain, and that is that the categories of psychiatry 
and psychology are wholly suflficient to explain the weaknesses of the Pentecostal 
movement. The theologians of the Evangelical movement have no need to drag 
in the devil! 

In a study which is still of value today Mosimann affirms: 

The speaking in tongues mentioned in the New Testament and that in the 
Pentecostal movement are identical from the phenomenological point of view. 
The speaking ‘with other tongues’ at Pentecost was essentially the same 
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phenomenon as the speaking with tongues at Corinth and that at the present 
day, an incomprehensible ecstatic utterance.’® But tradition magnified it into 
a miraculous speaking in unknown foreign tongues, and the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles then perpetuated this tradition.’® 


All this, however, has not prevented widely published church journals from 
hawking around up to the present day the untenable assertion that the Pente¬ 
costal movement is of satanic origin.®® 

/^he reason for this indiscriminate condemnation on the part of many German 
/theologians of the Evangelical movement is the fact that their links with the 
N^entecostal movement are too close, with the result that the only remaining 
difference is the labelling of the same phenomena a s ^spiritual* in their own camp 
and ‘satanic’ amongst the_Pjentecos^tols. In particular, they share with the Pente- 
costals an unrelieved fundamentalism, while as early as 1910 critical biblical 
scholars could have shown them the way to a judgment which was more just 
and more in accord with the facts. 
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The Attempt to set up a Pentecostal Movement 
within the Reformation Tradition: 

The Miilheim Association of Qiristian Fellowships* 


I. Historical Background 

(a) The failure of the theologians of the Evangelical movement and the movements 
^hill of divorcemenf 

On 15 September 1909 the leaders of the Evangelical movement met in Berlin, 
and ih'th^bsence of the Pentecostals passed sentence on the Pentecostal 
movement. Many passaggs_pLthe ^Berlin Decb^tion*, which was drawn up 
there and which represents the ‘bill of divorcement’ of the German Evangelicals, 
are aimed not merely against the teachings of the Pentecostal movement, but 
also against cherished ideas which had been defended for years within the 
Evangelical movement itself.^ The reply of the Pentecostals® and the attempts 
at mediation by the ‘neutrals’^ were without eflFect. 

The Berlin Declaration soon proved to be a firm defence against further 
enthusiastic excesses. And it also healed the rift in the Evangelical movement. 
The period of revival and Holiness movements was over.® 

Since an outstanding scholarly history of the Pentecostal movement up to 
1945 exists in German,® this period can be dealt with very briefly. 

{b) Early organization 

The Christlicher Gemeinschaftsverband GmbH Miilheim/Ruhr (Miilheim 
Association of Christian Fellowships) regards itself not as a ‘new church— 
organization’ but as ‘a “movement”, the working of the Spirit in the life of 
members of all churches’.*^ Nevertheless a minimum of or^m^tibiTSme into 
existence. In particular the new Pentecostal movement had to make it clear what 
constituted the leadership of the church,^th power to install pastors: 

This takes place according to the example of holy ScriptureTHrough men of 
God who are divinely authenticated and also possess the full trust of the 
fellowship.® 
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These ‘men of God’ included Edel, Paul, Humburg and Friemel There were, 
however, objections to the exercise of authority in the church by ‘divinely 
authenticated brethren’, on the part of those who regarded any organization 
which went beyond local congregations as a betrayal of the gospel From amongst 
them arose what became known as ‘free Pentecostal Congregations’. These 
later joined together to form the Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Christengemeinden 


basically more resolute, but was certainly not more co-operative than the 
Evangelicals and other Christians in Germany. As early as the first world war, 
there was enthusiastic support for the war in the ranks of the Pentecostd move¬ 
ment, which in this respect displayed the same naive juigoSmas the rest of the 
Evangelical movement. For example in the journal Pfihgstgrussen (‘Pentecostal 
Greetings’) we read that the hearts of the French and Russians were filled with 
hate, because they had turned against the gospel of God. ‘It is perfectly clear 
why this hatred and envy is now directed against our fatherland, so richly 
blessed by God’s grace for forty years.’^® 

Two calls ring out like the peal of a mighty bell through our whole German 
nation. The Kaiser calls to arms, and God calls to repentance. The whole of 
Germany has followed the Kaiser’s call. The single-minded response upon 
the part of our beloved German people is magnificent, splendid and without 
example in history of Germany, or indeed in the history of the world. A nation 
of 66 millions has decided to pledge everything that it is, possesses and is 
capable of to the defence of its existence. The magnificent and unparalleled 
mobilization is like the earlier Germanic migrations, but has taken place with 
exemplary order, like a gigantic machine in which all the skilfully assembled 
parts work without stoppage or friction. In all this the singlemindedness of 
our whole people is an inelfably great miracle, an unsuspected gift of divine 
grace. No human skill or effort would have been capable of achieving this - 
only God could have done it. Everyone, high and low, has understood that the 
existence or non-existence of our fatherland, our state, our people and our 
families are at stake.^^ 

What a marvellous spectacle is the mobilization of our army! jEveryone says 
it is a ‘lofty artistic experience’ to see how all the great and tiny cogs of this 
mighty war machine have fitted together. There was no creaking and groaning. 
There was only a marvellous harmony. 

The Kaiser called - and everyone, everyone came, the North Germans and 
the south Germans, the Poles and the Alsatians, the Conservatives and the 
Socialists, the reserves and the territorials, the conscripts and the volunteto. 

It is in the blood of Germans to follow the ancient tradition of rendering 
military service when the Prince calls for troops. There can be no hesitation 


(Working Fellowship of Christian Churches),® which itself was centrally organ¬ 
ized on a national level. 

/'(f) The encounter with National Socialim 0^ 

In its attitude to the perversion of Nazism the Pentecostal movement was not 
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and no delay. Wives and children, hearth and home, are bidden farewell, to 
follow the Prince to war. 

And what is it like now in the field! When the order is given: ‘The brigade 
will mamtain its position under all circumstances’, then the position is held - 
to the last man. And when the order is: ‘See if that village is held by the 
enemy* the answer is ‘Yes, sir!* and the rider gallops away. Dangers are 
ignored. Nothing is impossible. What is ordered is carried out. This is true 
of all, whether ‘old hands’ or young volunteers. Cheering they go into the 
attack.^® 

Mrs Ella Penn-Lewis, of Wales, who was already in disgrace for her writings 
against the Pentecostal movement, had now been impudent enough to describe 
‘the person of our universally honomed Kaiser as acting under the influence of 
demonic spirits’ and to write: ‘The demons have seized hold of the German 

nation, to carry out their will.’^® - / a 

During the rise of Nazism that part of the Pentecostal movement known as 
the Mulheim Association tried to stand aloof from political conflict, in accord¬ 
ance with its basic attitude of quietism. But politics could not be completely 
ignored. Voget wrote of the catastrophe which threatened Germany: 

In the East the hammer and sickle, in the South the fasces^ in the West the 
French Air Force. And here, the sign to which millions of our compatriots 
look with enthusiasm for salvation turns out to be the swastika, *the sign of 
hope of our heathen ancestors’, not the cross of Christ. ‘It is not our task to 
adopt an attitude to political questions.’ ‘The disunity of Christians is the 
greatest misfortune of our nation, and no one cares about it.’ ‘If we could 
kneel together around the altar of repentance. Evangelicals and Pentecostals, 
members of the established churches and the free churches, then fire would 
fall from heaven.’^^ 

It is characteristic of the feeling amongst his readers in the ‘Miilheim move¬ 
ment’ that Voget was accused of having attacked Hitler’s Nazi party, Voget 
defended himself: 

My concern is to look at everything, including political parties, with the eyes of 
Jesus ... This excludes every prejudice ... If this is my approach, ... I 
cannot be other than a true friend, a faithful, reliable and genuine friend of 
Hitler... 

He willingly affirmed 

that in the National movement, probably in the main through the influence of 
Hitler and other persons of understanding, there has been a clarifying of 
philosophical ideas which has consciously rejected the foolish project to bring 
back the old Germanic Gods.*^® 

In 1940 Miitschele attacked the British for their ‘hypocritical, pious language 
and the false reasons which they have given’ for their declaration of war. He 
praised in contrast the very modest demands of the Fiihrer and his numerous 
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efforts to bring about peace, and concluded his review of 1940 by expressing 
the following wish: ‘May it bring to the nation we love so much, and to our 
beloved Fuhrer Adolf Hitler at its head, and to all nations, an era of peace’.^® 
Krust describes this period in somewhat different terms: 

But some of our brethren were issued with ‘warnings*, and others with ‘pro¬ 
hibitions*, and others again were arrested and put in prison. Others, by 
miraclous divine interventions, barely escaped with their lives... Hardly any 
of our brethren had any training in political thought, and therefore our resis¬ 
tance to the regime had no political motive on our part. But we were aware of 
the ‘subterranean spiritual current’, of the demonic nature of what had come 
to power in Germany, and this awareness resulted in resistance on oiur part. 
This resistance did not primarily take the form of attacks and struggles, as in 
the case of those who looked at the situation from a political point of view, 
but consisted of suffering and bearing the cross, which as Jesus* witnesses we 
were bound to do. If God had asked us to sacrifice our lives, we would have 
been ready. 

As evidence Krust points to an article by Humburg and a vision seen by 
Schober, but in their carefully chosen words they avoid the real problems at 
issue.^^ 

By contrast, the^SjrissJPentecostaLmovement4iid-not-withhol(Lits_ criticism , 
althMgh^hisj was not a imed at its sister organizationJ n Germany, f or the 
political^ndness of the latter was scarcely known in Pentecostal circles. The 
Swiss d^cribed Nazism as-the-utter most blas phemy*: 

This is the beginning of the reign of the beast in the idolized state, in the 
picture of the world monarchy in the book of Daniel, and we refuse to co¬ 
operate in building it up, for one day it will be destroyed stone by stone 
without the aid of human hands.^® 

The Miilheim movement kept at a safe distance throughout the church 
struggle of the Nazi period. On the other hand, it took part in discussions with 
the ‘German Protestant Church*, but this did not lead to any binding decisions. 

The answer to the objection that the new German Protestant Church is not 
really the form which Christ foresaw for his church ... is that at the present 
day this form does not exist anywhere; it has been lost through unfaithfulness 
and cannot be restored by human artifice, but can only be given back to the 
church by the mercy of God. Of course in every discussion one must keep 
away ‘from all the arts of diplomacy*. 

A report dated Easter 1934 affirms that ‘the Pastors* Council can be quite happy 
with what its representatives have done so far*.^® The Swiss Pentecostals also 
criticized the Confessing Church, when the latter expressed its certain con¬ 
viction ‘that God will not abandon his cause’: 

No promises of the kind which are widely imagined have ever been made 
about ‘the cause of God*, that in this age it will not be abandoned... It looks 
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very much as if those who fight on behalf of the Confessing groups in the 
established churches are expressing by their formulation of the cause of God, 
which he will not abandon, the hope that the church as such will be saved. 
It is at this point that they may well be disappointed in their hopes ... For 
as they hope the final age draws rapidly closer. 


{d) The tensions betmeen the Mulheim movement and the rest of the Pentecostal 
movement 

The stren gth of the Mulheim movement lies in its criticism of the rest of t he 
PentecostaTmovementJrhese criticisms, however, almost invariably fell upon 
deaf ears. The observation was sometimes made that in spite of its relative 
closeness to the churches of the Reformation, it was much more firmly rejected 
by the latter than were, for example, the North and South American Pentecostal 
groups with their much more radical theology. p ^ JrjV 

The Mul heim movement rightly acknowledg^ diat the fragmentation of 
Pentecostal 'moveme nrdoeni^ense dam age-t^ts TesSm6ny r^h~^^ ^ f y. 'h 
jection of all established churches by the American Pentecostal churches, wheir> /,^/^j. / 

compared with the more qualified view of them held in the Mulheim movement ^ 

(although until recently it received very little genuine theological help from 
them) makes it hard for American Pentecostals to understand what they see as 
the %kewatm L Mulheim movemen t. For this reason, those who report to the 
American Assemblies of God omit from their report about Germany the largest 
Pentecostal group in Germany, the Mulheim movement.^^ Instead they em¬ 
phasize the ^ineffectiveness of state-supported churches’^^ and make the false 
assertion that in East Berlin ‘only one meeting place is allowed for all Protestant 
Christians’.^® At the Fifth World Pentecostal Conference in Toronto in 1958, 
the Mulheim movement made an appeal to the Reformation principle of 
‘Scripture alone’, in a declaration which drew attention to the traditionalism of 
Pentecostalism, which it was claimed, threatened to overshadow the testimony 
of Scripture.®^ 


2. On Doctrine 

Krust’s book. Was mir glauben^ lehren und bekennen (‘What we Believe, Teach 
and Confess’), written with the co-operation of the Pastors’ Council, is a con¬ 
siderable theological achievement. By contrast to many Pentecostal publications, 
it is very brief and concise, so that it is difficult to summarize. It also differs 
from the usual run of Pentecostal works on dogmatic theology, in that on most 
points there had to be a mention of the particular view of the Mulheim group. 
This book is indispensable for a knowledge of the present^ay theology of the 
Mulheim group. It begins with the classical Christian creeds (the Apostolic, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds), and then deals with various points of 
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dogmatic theology. It gives a sentence summarizing the view put forward, 
which is then interpreted by commentaries from Reformation writings, from 
the work of modem academic theologians, and by the opinions of the author. 
We shall summarize a few of the main points. 

(a) Speaking in tongues and the baptism of the Spirit 

In the very first number of Pfingstgriisse Jonathan Paul wrote: ‘It is not our 
view that only those who have spoken in tongues have received the Holy Spirit.’*® 
Speaking in tongues is to be desired as a gift of the Spirit, but - by contrast 
with the teaching of many other Pentecostals - it is not the sign that the baptism 
of the Spirit has been received.*® The fact is also recognized that speaking in 
tongues is a natural human gift which the Holy Spirit can use if he wishes.** 

In his book Krust makes a sharp attack on the doctrine that speaking in 
tongues is an obligatory accompaniment of the baptism of the Spirit.** In fact 
he goes further and rejects the doctrine of two stages of salvation taught by the 
Holiness movement and all the rest of the Pentecostal movement. 

The attempt to present the baptism of the Spirit as a second spiritual 
experience, to be fundamentally distinguished from rebirth, has no basis in 
Scripture. There is no basis for a way in which this teaching was presented 
in the Holiness movement by Murray and Torrey, nor as it is put forward 
at the present day by such as Markus Hauser - however many the inspirations 
which have come to us from these servants of God. Moreover, the Pentecostal 
circles which are favourable to this dogmatic pattern also teach the doctrine, 
equally untenable on a biblical basis, that the baptism of the Spirit must in all 
circumstances be associated with speaking in tongues as the initial sign. No 
movement of the Spirit at the present day or in the future, however blessed 
and however great it is, has the right to c^ itself a repetition of Pentecost, or 
the latter rain before the second coming of Jesus, by comparison with the early 
rain at the feast of Pentecost. This would be to impair the uniqueness of 
Pentecost in the history of salvation. Genuine movements of the Spirit can 
claim only the distinction of being at best revival movements, in which the 
forces of the Spirit present in primitive Christianity again appear. Whether 
a world-wide revival of this kind will have come about before the church is 
finally taken up is questionable, however glad we should be to see it.^® 

[We proclaim] on the basis of the vital and imique event in which is repre¬ 
sented by Pentecost... the necessity and possibility of receiving power from 
on high not only for a godly life, but also as an authoritative testimony to 
Christ, and of being endowed with the gifts of the Spirit (according to I Cor. 
12, Rom. 12 and Eph. 4) for effective service ... 

If anyone should say. This is the same as other denominations teach,’ 
we should reply: Thank God! We do not wish to preach any unique message 
of our own; we desire to be unique only in proclaiming the central issue 
effectively and with authority and in demonstrating it in our personal lives 
and in our church life.®® 
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Hermann Sch5pwinkel, one of the leaders of the Gnadauer Gemeinschafts- 
verband (the Gnadau Evangelical Union - the association which unites the 
evangelical fellowships within the established churches) has made the following 
criticism of this summary: 

Dear Brother Krust, 

I found your second book no less disappointing than the first. In the first 
you put abroad false historical accounts, and in the second you conceal the fact 
that Mulheim has for many years taught quite differently, and as a result has 
brought about much evil and confusion ... So long as you remain associated 
with the world-wide Pentecostal movement, and so long as you do not retract 
your first book and withdraw it from sale, and do not admit in your second 
book that for many long years Mulheim has spread a false doctrine, it is 
impossible for me, and certainly impossible for Gnadau to offer you the hand 
of fellowship. With deep sadness. 

Your old friend, 

Hermann SchopwinkeF^ 

There is no doubt that Krust’s hope represents an advance upon the earlier 
teaching of the Mulheim movement. But Krust can appeal to a powerful 
tradition within the history of his movement. In the teaching of Jonathan Paul 
in particular, different views seem to exist in parallel with each other. 

{b) Sanctification and baptism 

Jonathan Paul’s doctrine of sanctification must be interpreted against the 
biographical background of this unassuming and learned theologian, for whom 
even his opponents have a high regard. On 17 June 1890 Paul underwent an 
experience of sanctification which was associated with a vision, and which led 
him amongst other things to abstain from smoking; he did not regard smoking 
as a sin in itself, but he wanted to devote the money saved to the church’s 
mission. In Giese’s view Paul’s description of this experience of sanctification®^ 

is by no means of a mystical or ecstatic nature. If the account is read closely, it 
can clearly be seen that it is dictated not by any extraordinary mental impulse, 
or any exalted emotion, but by a perfectly sober self-criticism, which was the 
basis of this critical and decisive experience. Therefore Paul never regarded 
himself as a mystic or ecstatic.®® 

According to Scripture this experience of sanctification, also known as the 
baptism of the Spirit, ought to occur suddenly. But Paul is unwilling to deny 
that those who have not experienced this sudden baptism of the Spirit possess 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.®^ On various occasions Paul testified about his 
experience, and he lays particular stress on one point: 

I would like to express the wish that ... what I have said should not be 
understood as a doctrine but as what it is, a testimony of what the death and 
resurrection of Jesus has brought me.®® 
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I here cite a few characteristic aspects of Paul’s doctrine of sanctification, 
from his own testimony: 

One who is reborn, therefore, not only desires to do the will of God, but is 
also able to do it.®® 

It was at the beginning of the century that there was intense interest in the 
question of sanctification, brought to the fore by Pastor Paul, to such an , 
extent that scarcely a single conference at that time could ignore it. I was once 
present when a speaker in a public address expressed wonder that amongst 
those taking part in the conference, who included Pastor Paul himself, there 
were some who imagined that already, in their ordinary life, they had reached 
perfection. When this challenge failed to produce its effect, since Pastor Paul 
did not allow himself to be provoked into replying, the speaker went on to 
make a personal attack and cried out to the meeting, ‘I must now ask Paul, who 
is amongst us, whether he regards himself as perfect.’ 

Very quietly Pastor Paul rose from his seat, went to the rostrum and replied 
as follows: ‘If anyone wants to know what I think about myself, I now declare 
that I am a perfect rotter!’®’ 

Paul’s teaching has not been properly understood, either by his opponents®® 
or by his friends. Admittedly, Paul has been to some extent responsible for this 
by reason of his obscure and contradictory accounts, which are the result of the 
different pastoral situations in which they were made. If one attempts to reduce 
to a clear formula the doctrine of sanctification, expressed, in a laborious, inflated 
style, in his voluminous writings, it turns out to be a doctrine of perfection such 
as had already been taught by Wesley.®® This can be clearly seen from his 
concept of sin: 

Only culpable failings are sin, not blameless ones ... Where there is dis¬ 
obedience there is sin; and where there is obedience, there is no sin, but 
human shortsightedness and limitation ... Consequently, a pure heart is a 
heart purified of disobedience (Heb, 8.10). We see from this that what matters 
is not the extent of the knowledge one possesses, but obedience... Thus what 
matters is that according to one’s knowledge one is obedient to the Spirit of 
God and allows oneself to be led by him.^® 

The judgment just quoted is confirmed by his comments on his translation 
of the New Testament (the ‘Miilheim’ Testament; e.g. the commentary on 
John i). I hope that I have done something here towards reconciling the 
completely opposed positions adopted by Erich von Eicken^^ and Ernst Giese.^® 
Paul believed in perfect redemption from known, wilful sin. 

In its doctrine of baptism the Miilheim movement adopts a middle position. 
Jonathan Paul and his colleagues in the established churches were champions 
of infant baptism, although they did not reject believer’s baptism. In several 
theological treatises Jonathan Paul, the founder of the German Pentecostal 
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movement, defended infant baptism^^ - an abomination in the eyes of most 
present day Pentecostals outside the Mulheim movement. In PauPs view it was 
clear that the Bible does not make rebirth a condition for baptism.^^ 

(f) The inspiration of the Bible 

Both Jonathan PauH® and other representatives of the Mulheim movement 
reacted against the fundamentalist understanding of the Bible which dominates 
the world-wide Pentecostal movement at the present day. For Krust the Holy 
Spirit speaks to us ‘in the Scripture’. ‘This neither prevents nor makes super¬ 
fluous the objective scholarly study of the Scripture.’^® 

An important contribution on the subject of verbal inspiration had already 
been made by P. Gericke, a doctor and a prominent member of the Mulheim 
movement. His position, which differs from that of Pentecostal fundamentalism, 
is too little known. 

I still regard it as my duty to make clear from the first my attitude to what 
is known as ‘verbal inspiration’, that is the literal inspiration of holy Scripture 
by the Spirit of God. When I declare that I accept the full and total inspira¬ 
tion of Scripture, but not verbal inspiration, I realize that many readers 
will regard this with hostility or at least with astonishment. For many groups 
of believers cling to verbal inspiration as an unassailable fact. I would like 
them to consider whether it is right either out of pure piety or even from 
tradition to persist in a view with which, if one is honest, one cannot oneself 
be satisfied, and which must also bring one into conflict with those who think 
differently, since one is not able to refute their opposing view. Is it not now 
the time to be clear about this very important matter? As is well known, 
supporting evidence of the doctrine of verbal inspiration is chiefly sought from 

II Tim. 3.16: ‘All scripture is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness.’ It is accepted of 
course that the Scripture, or the ‘Scriptures’, the books, gospels, epistles etc., 
are inspired by God. That is, God clearly showed the writers through his 
Spirit what they should write. But the instrument through whom God desires 
to speak to men and does speak is a man himself. Besides, every man has his 
own personal nature, and also his own particular way of expressing himself. 
God, of course, knows this; and so he lets men exercise their individuality. 
For example, when two people wish or need to express the same idea, it is 
possible for them to do so in the same way as far as the meaning is concerned, 
but not in exactly the same words. And human imperfections, such as an 
inability to concentrate, lapses of memory, and so forth also play their part. 
Even the writers of the word of God are not necessarily free from these. One 
may perhaps consider an event to be less important than the other does, so 
that he does not record it, or mentions it only in passing ... 

Or else, for example, both may have been present at the same conversation. 
But some words will have remained in one’s mind, other words in the other’s, 
and they will write them down accordingly. This explains many of the 
variations in th^ way the four evangelists record events or conversations.^’ 
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After referring to the different traditions of the question put by the sons of 
Zebedee, and of Jesus’ words on the cross, he continues: 

But these two examples are sufficient to show that the idea of verbal inspira¬ 
tion is untenable. Is it possible, in spite of this, to call the Bible the word of 
God? Absolutely! We are concerned with the content, not the form. The 
former is of divine origin. Through it God sought to make his divine will 
known to man, and since he chose the written word for this purpose, he had 
to take into account the imperfection of human writers. How can we get 
round this if we cling obstinately to the strict doctrine of verbal inspiration ? 
Take the New Testament alone. Many variations can be found even in the 
different Greek copies of the original text. Again, one must remember that 
there are many different translations into modern languages. How can we 
speak here of literal agreement ?... 

It follows from what we have said that it is not only perverse but also 
dangerous to cling to the letter of the Scripture. It is not the letter that matters, 
but the meaning. But the meaning cannot be understood until it is made clear 
to us by the Holy Spirit, for the natural man apprehends nothing from the 
Spirit of God, but his Spirit explores all things, even the depths of the God¬ 
head. Paul’s statement that ‘the written code kills but the Spirit gives life’ 
should be our guide in this matter.^® 


3. Still Brethren 

On 4 July 1959 a discussion took place in Hagen between the Miilheim move¬ 
ment and the German Evangelical Alliance, which led to a union.^® But the 
Gnadau Union remained as distrustful as before, although at a meeting on 
30 October 1963 in Darmstadt H. Haarbeck affirmed that ‘all the principal 
objections which Gnadau has felt obliged to make against the Miilheim move¬ 
ment on the basis of the holy Scripture have been settled in a clear doctrinal 
fashion’.®® This attitude can only be explained by the fact that the Gnadau 
movement regards its battle against the Pentecostal movement as its life work.®^ 
Hutten’s assessment of the situation is more positive. On 27 May 1964 he 
wrote to Krust: 

I have done my best to study as profoundly as possible the history of the 
Miilheim Association, and can clearly see that its leaders, after the early period 
of confusion, devoted themselves with great energy to ensuring that the 
Association was guided by holy Scripture and rejected dangerous temptations 
and developments with increasing clarity and decisiveness. As a result it has 
come to have a unique position in the whole Pentecostal movement. In this 
way it coxdd and really must form a point of reference for the other Pente-I 
costal bodies in Germany and in the world. This would avert numerous 
dangers. Unfortunately the others are too convinced that they are right and 
follow their own way...®® 

In the meantime the Arbeitsgemeinschaft christlicher Kirchen (Working 
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Association of Christian Churches, a kind of German Council of Churches) in 
Frankfurt intervened. More discussions and contacts with the Mulheim move¬ 
ment took place, but Gnadau continued to stand aside. The consultation in 
June 1967 between the Mulheim movement and the Working Association was 
particularly important. 

The second working party (November 1969), on the understanding of the 
Holy Spirit in the Old and New Testaments,®^ included not only representatives 
of the established churches (Lutheran, Reformed and Roman Catholic), the 
Free Churches and the Mulheim movement, but also pastors from the Pente¬ 
costal Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Christengemeinden (Working Fellowship of 
Christian Churches).®® The teaching and religious practice of the last group 
is somewhat similar to that of the Assemblies of God. The discussions turned 
out to be very valuable, although Ferdinand Hahn, the New Testament pro¬ 
fessor in Heidelberg, stated quite frankly in his introductory paper that he 
regarded critical and historical exegesis, if not as the only possiWe method of 
Bible study, at least as one which was essential and valuable in the present 
discussion. The future is likely to bring the Pentecostal movement and the 
other churches in Germany closer together. This can also be seen from the 
fact that the Mulheim movement sent its secretary, Christian Krust, as an 
observer delegate to the Fourth Full Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Uppsala (1968). It could well be that his paper in Uppsala on the subject 
of the Pentecostal movement and ecumenism®® may be the beginning of a new 
ecumenical phase in the history of the Mulheim movement. 

It is even more important for the Mulheim Association to enter into dialogue 
not only with the churches, but also with biblical scholars. This is the only way 
in which it can maintain the Reformation position which it has come to adopt 
and represent so emphatically within the rest of the Pentecostal movement. 
With its congregations in mind, it may be hard for Mulheim to admit that it 
has on occasion advanced teachings contrary to the spirit of the Reformation - 
though the German Evangelical movement has done just the same. Because of 
its numerous publications aimed against the Pentecostal movement, it will be 
some time before Gnadau can finally renounce the ‘Berlin Declaration\ To do 
as Gnadau does, and demand that Mulheim should break with the world-wide 
Pentecostal movement, is short-sighted parish pump politics. In Africa and 
Latin America the Pentecostal congregations will one day form an essential part 
of the Protestant churches there. It would be a real ecumenical aim for an open- 
minded German Pentecostal movement, recognized by its fellow Protestant 
churches, to show them the way towards a Reformation theology. 
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Charismatic Revival within the Established 
Churches: A New Chance? 


I. First Steps 

In the last few years the way has been prepared within the established Protes¬ 
tant churches and the free churches in Germany for a new ‘charisamticrsajjaL’. 
According to Wilhard Becker^ three elements go to make up this process: 

The rediscovery of the laity in the church 
This movement, which can be observed in every church in the world, received 
a great impetus in Germany as a result of the war, when congregations grew 
accustomed to existing without their ministers, who were at the front. 

The ecumenical element 
In trenches, concentration camps and prisoner-of-war camps, or during 
air raids, people of different denominations and groups were forced together 
by external pressure and shared a common fate and life. 

C on fess i on al boundaries were of secondary importance. A common eucharist 
was celebrated against all church regulations. 

These experiences proved strong enough to lead to the formation of lasting 
contacts after the disappearance of the external circumstances, and to lead to 
the formation of new groups.* 

as a period of trial, preparation and sanctification. 
Evangelistic movements, team missions, and associations resembling religious 
orders® sprang into life, and prophecy, speaking in tongues and the healing of 
the sick through prayer occurred spontaneously in them. 

Through the ecumenical church conferences of the Swiss Christian Service 
Association, which has been held for many years in Riischlikon (Switzerland), 


Eschatological character 
The war was interpretec 
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the first contacts were made with Russian Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Christians^ who have also undergone charismatic experiences. But these 
fellowships and groups rarely discussed the gifts of the Spirit at work amongst 
them, and published no ‘news letters’, so that the charismatic life present 
amongst them exercised an efiect only on those who came into direct contact 
with such groups.^ 


2. A German Pastor Discovers Pentecost outside ^Pentecost*^ 

Pastor AmoMJittlinger, who at the time was head of the Home Mission 
Department of the Church of the Palatinate, was undertaking a study tour as 
the guest of the Lutheran World Federation. His host, the Lutheran delegate 
to the American Government and head of the Washington branch of the 
National Council of the Lutheran Church, introduced him to the charismati c 
movement which had broken out_in_Jiumerous-Lutheran-congregations in 
Ameri^^In the course of his official tour he visited several Lutheran and 
Anglican congregations which had been seized by Ais revival, and ‘became 
convinced of the non-enSusia^i^Wnon-ecstaticcharactexofthis movement’. 
But Bittlinger rejects tKeTnter^mtion which most of its adherents give to the 
movement in America, and attempts to assess the phenomenon without adopting 
the dogmas of Pentecostalism: ‘I am disturbed at the development in the USA, 
where the Pentecostal vocabulary is simply transferred to the new charismatic 
revival.’® He gives a warning against a fundamentalist attempt to reconcile the 
statements concerning the gifts of the Spirit in the New Testament, and follows 
Eduard Schweizer in distinguishing different forms of the church in the New 
Testament. He is clear - and here again he differs from the Pentecostals - 
that the lists of gifts of the Spirit given in the New Testament are not complete. 
He decisively rejects ^ a distinction between natural and supernatur al gifts: 

If we clearly realize that marriage is as much a charisma as prophecy, and 
administration as much as speaking in tongues, then it is clear that we must 
follow Paul in making no distinction between natural and supernatural gifts, 
between ordinary and extraordinary gifts; rather, all gifts are supernaturally 
natural and extraordinarily ordinary .,. The tragedy of the Pentecostals is 
that they place the so-called ‘extraordinary’ gifts such as the healing of the 
sick, prophecy, speaking in tongues, etc. in the foreground, and in the process 
forget the so-called ‘ordinary’ gifts. On the other hand, I have the impression 
that in our church work a higher value is placed on the ‘ordinary’ ministries 
than on the ‘extraordinary’, and indeed, that the latter are something to which 
we have hardly paid any attention ... Thus we too make the fateful distinc¬ 
tion between ‘ordinary’ and ‘extraordinary’ gifts. But there are no charismata 
which always remain pure charismata without the danger of abuse. I am con¬ 
vinced that in our present-day congregations the charisma of marriage is much 
more seriously abused and deformed than speaking in tongues amongst the 
Pentecostals.’ 
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With regard to the hierarchy between ‘naturaP and ‘supernatural^ and 
between fruit and gift, he refuses to resolve the problem by recalling in a facile 
way that love is greater than speaking in tongues. (Logically he would also have 
to add faith and knowledge, for they are likewise both subordinate to love - 
which shows that for Paul the theological concept of love is not one opposed to 
the gifts of the Spirit, but is the principle of their application.) Instead, he 
tries to present a functional understanding of the gifts of the Spirit: ‘The 
greatest and most important gift is always that which is necessary at the time.’® 
In numerous publications and practical experiments he tried to arrive at a 
clear picture of the significance of charismatic congregations in the framework 
of an established church and on the basis of Reformation theology. He had to 
give special consideration to the disputed gift of speaking in tongues, not only 
because it is mentioned in writings both in favour of and opposed to the Pente¬ 
costal movement, but also because ‘to some extent it is wrongly described in 
scholarly studies, as a result of the misconception of it in Pentecostalism and of 
the alleged parallels to it in paganism’. But he pointed out that: 

Abuse is avoided not where there is opposition to charisma, but where 
charisma is properly exercised .., The church can certainly learn from the 
errors of the Pentecostal movement, but should not adopt the theology and 
practice of this movement; rather, it should rethink the question of the gifts 
of the Spirit with the aid of holy Scripture.® 



3. The Movement Takes Root in Germany 

On his return Bittlinger was invited by many congregations and movements 
to describe his experiences in the USA. The pastor who was his host, Larry 
Christenson, visited Germany several times. One of the first meetings took 
place in August 1963 in Enkenbach in the Palatinate. Following this, there came 
into being both in West Germany and East Germany groups which regularly 
met in private houses for prayer meetings at which prophecy, speaking in 
tongues and the healing of the sick through prayer were practised. Those who 
belonged to these prayer circles remained members of their own churches, 
whether established or free. ‘There were no tendencies to break away into 
separate sects, or when they occurred they were immediately corrected.’ 

The way New Testament scholarships forms part of the training of those who 
take part in these meetings is of particular importance. The meetings include 
theologians who do not conceal the exegetical discoveries made by New Testa¬ 
ment scholarship. Another feature is the considerable participation by Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians in the ‘Ecumenical Church Conferences’ at 
Konigstein/Taunus and in the Ecumenical Academy at Schloss Crahein. 
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4, Differences between this Movement and the Pentecostal Movement ^ 

In this section I compare the religious practice and teaching of the Pente¬ 
costal movement with that of the jcharismatic-groups wi thin the estab lished 
churchesjn_J 5 emiany^ The source from which I draw my^ccount of the 
teaching of the *chari§imric_re^v ar are thejgritings of A JSIhiger, R. F. 
Edel/^ and above all the definitive account given by Wolf-Eckart Failing, which 
is based on an extensive study of the literature.^^ 

Failing lists the following main theological principles: 

1. It is God himself who is the basis of his mission and who carries it out 
{missio Dei). 

2. The sending of his Son, that is the cross and resurrection of Christ, cannot 
be improved upon, and cannot be supplemented, as the expression of 
God’s ‘once for all’ and of his final and ultimate promise. 

3. The church is in its essence the body of Christ, and as such the presence 
in this world and the ‘instrument’ of the divine mission. Mission is its 
fundamental structural principle.^* It is the will of Jesus Christ to work 
today in and upon this world through the church. Thus the form the 
church should take is missionary, charismatic and ecumenical. 

4. In order for the church to take this form in reality, God promised and 
bestowed upon his church the power of the Holy Spirit, which is expressed 
in the fruit and gifts of the Spirit ‘as the individuation of grace’ (Kase- 
mann), and so takes concrete shape. 

^.^^Ev ery reborn Christian is a ‘charismatic’: ‘We Christians do not look for a 
—-Special act of the reception of the Spirit in “sealing” or “the baptism of 
the Spirit”, but we know that the Holy Spirit dwells in every Christian 
and desires to be visible in every Christian.’^® o' ' Y 

6. A charismatic is a person who is liberated by God’s activity through his 
Holy Spirit for the use of his own proper gifts (proper in the sense of 
being willed by God), and who makes them available primarily for the 
building up of the church and its service in the world.^* 

7. Anyone who exercises a charisma acts as a member of the body of Christ. 
All members are of equal value and have equal rights.^® There are three 
ways in which charismatic activity can be distinguished and more closely 
defined. It takes place: 

{a) in dependence upon Jesus Christ (I Cor. 12.3). 

{b) according to the measure of faith (Rom. 12.3). 

(^) as a realization of love (I Cor. 13). 

8. In relation to the forms in which charismata are manifested, a hierarchy 
of value is unthinkable.^® 

9. Every gift of God, however ‘natural’ it is, is a charisma if it serves to 
glorify the Lord of the world and the church and to spread the kingdom 
of Christ.. 
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10. Where all are charismatics, there cannot be any ministerial authority 
bestowed institutionally. This means concretely that authority and 
charisma is only manifested as genuine in the act of ministry, so only he who 
ministers can have authority, and that only in the actual exercise of his 
ministry.^^® Thus ministerial authority depends on charisma and spiritual 
authority. 

11. ‘If the Church order is understood as a manifestation of the Spirit, and a 
witness to the Lord who lives in the church, it must be apparent par¬ 
ticularly in the worship of the Church.’^® Thus charismatic worship at 
prayer meetings in the new movement is important as providing an 
example. It has a particular function as an exercise and training in depen¬ 
dence on God and in experiencing the fact that he disposes of man and not 
man of him. It is a constant and concrete renewal of the experience ‘that 
the church can only exist as the community of Christ in so far as grace 
repeatedly lays hold on us and re-creates us as instruments of his service, 
and that we must leave him to care for the continuity of the church, who 
alone is able to ensure the continuance of grace.’^® These services are also 
an opportunity to learn to listen to one another in the fulness of the gifts 
of the Spirit. The climax of this is the eucharist. Services are not seen 
here as a changed form of ‘cult’, but as an occasion for recollection in 
‘reasonable worship’, and the first steps towards it, in the midst of the 
everyday life of the world. 

12. The most urgent theological question with regard to the church is the 
following: How can institutional churches, groups firmly settled in their 
ways, and traditional movements take on a charismatic structure 
How can they become dynamic and mobile, and charismatically ‘per¬ 
meable’, that is, permeable to the will and the action of Gody so that the 
Kingdom of Christ is visibly manifest in space and time?^^ 

If th^^guidmg theological princi ples are compared to the teaching of the 
Miilheim Association of ChristianT'eUowships (ch^L7Xdi8ef@ces can 16 e seen 
in the theological climate in which they are propounded and in the style in 
which they are expressed. W. Failing goes to some trouble to adopt the language 
in use among German theologians, while that adopted by the Miilheim Associ¬ 
ation derives from pietism. 

When a comparison is made with the Working Fellowship of Christian 
Churches a number of fundamental theological differences appear: 

1, The Working Fellowship sees the baptism of the Spiri Las a p articular 
experience, usually characterized by spea king in to ngues. This view is 
rejected by the ‘cha risii 5 tic _rgyi^’ (see para. 5 of the summary above). 

2. The distinction between natural and supernatural which is of fundamental 
importance to the Working Fellowship is rejected by the ‘charismatic 
revival’ (para. 8 and 9 of the summary above). 
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3. Although there are differences in the atmosphere of their worship and 
religious outlook,these have no theological relevance, because the 
sociological composition of the ^charismatic revival’ is different from that 
of the Working Fellowship. On the other hand it must be clearly stated 
that the Am erican ^charisma tic revivall-is^theQlQgical^^-cleseiL^to the 
PentecostaLfree_churches^ than_ th e charisma tic jr^val _ia_ Germany, 
although it must be admitted that it has much in common from the 
sociological point of view with the German charismatic movement. 

In conclusion, we can affirm that the groups involved in the German charis¬ 
matic revival have succceded ^in breaking down the Pentecostal syste m of 
stages of salvation. It could well be that the theological assessment called for 
by the scholar who is best acquainted with the German Pentecostal movement, 
Paul Fleisch,^^ is being undertaken - a truly ecumenical contribution on the 
part of German theology. It is an important and welcome fact that none of the 
publications of this group are examples of the works of edification, hostile to 
scholarship, which are produced for purposes of evangelization. On the contrary, 
it represents a noteworthy contribution to the overcoming of the fundamentalism 
which is found in the Pentecostal movement, without abandoning the ideas and 
practices which charismatic churches wish to defend. 

The Pentecostal movement itself has shown great joy at the acceptance and 
development of Pentecostal ideas and practices in the established churches.^^ 
Think of the possible significance for Pentecostals, opposed and mocked by the 
fundamentalists who form the rest of their brethren, of the occurrence of 
charismatic phenomena which are not interpreted according to the fundamen¬ 
talist system that exists in Pentecostalism and which are experienced by people 
who are not afraid of academic theology, and do not have a negative and hostile 
attitude to existing established and free churches. 

Unfortunately, there has not yet been in the Pentecostal movement any very 
serious attempt to come to terms with the theological work of the ^charismatic 
revival’. 


NOTES 

1. W. Becker, in R. F, Edel (ed.), Kirche und Charismay pp. i6of. 

2. W.-E. Failing, in W. J. Hollenweger (ed.). Die Pfingstkirchetiy p. 132. 

3. E.g. ^Evangelische Marienschwestem’ (Protestant Sisters of Mary), Wereinigung 
vom gemeinsamen Leben’ (Society of the Common Life). 

4. W.-E. Failing, op. cit. 

5. In the USA, see above, ch. i, pp. 3^^ 

6. A. Bitdinger, letter to W.H., 18.12.1963. 

7. A. Bittlinger, ^Bedeutung der Charismen’, pp. gf. For a discussion of the gifts of 
the Spirit see below, ch. 25,4, p. 370; also Bittlinger, Gifts and GraceSy pp. 7ofF. 

8. A Bittlinger, ^Bedeutung der Qmismen’, p. ii. 
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privileged... The fenced-off boundaries of “religion” are broken through when grace 
invades the world and its everyday life.’ (E. Kasemann, op, eit, 1, pp. i2if.; Essaysy 
p. 78.) 

16. Cf. A. Bittlinger, above p. 245 and Charisma und Amty pp, i4ff. 
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18. E. K^emann, op, cit,y p. 121; EssaySy p. 78. 

19. E. Schweizer, Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung, 2nd ed., i960, §272; ET: Church 
Order in the NTy §272 (p. 220). 

20. E. K^emann, op, cit,y p. 134; EssaySy p. 94. 

21. Cf. the writings of H. Kung and N. A. Nissiotis on the ‘charismatic structure of 
the church’. 

22. Quoted and abbreviated from W.-E. Failing, in W. J. Hollenweger (ed.), EHe 
Pfingstkircheny pp. 139-42. References taken from the original. 

23. Emotion^ or sober, loud or quiet, etc. 

24. ‘I have not tried to pass any judgment. I have only sought to present and pre¬ 
serve the material necessary for a thorough theological and psychological assessment.’ 
Fleisch II/2, p. 6. 
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‘The Religion of the Proud Poor*: 
The Pentecostal Movement in Italy 


I. From a Tiny ^Secf to the Leading Protestant Church 

The father of the Italian Pentecostal movement is Luigi Francescon, the 
founder of the Congrega9ao &ist 5 do Brasil.^ Francescon, who came from a 
Waldensian congregation in Cavaso Nuovo (Udine), joined the Pentecostal 
movement in North America and was baptized by William Durham.^ He in his 
turn converted Giacomo Lombardi to the ‘fuU gospeP, In 1908 Lombardi 
returned to Italy and at first tried without success to bring the Pentecostal 
message to Italian Protestants. When he was walking in Rome he heard a voice 
which said to him, ‘Follow the man who is walking in front of you and speak to 
him of my name.’® Lombardi spoke to this man. He was converted and became 
the first Italian Pentecostal. 

The movement rapidly spread over the whole country. In 1929 there were 
Pentecostal congregations in 149 places in Italy, 25 of which owned their own 
place of assembly. There was an attempt to set up a link with what is today 
known as the ‘Christian Church of North America’^ in the United States, but 
this failed. 

The first national conference took place in 1928 with Francescon as its 
chairman.® The 27 representatives who were present discussed the ‘Council of 
Jerusalem’ (Acts 15); they followed the apostolic decree in so far as they also 
forbade the eating of blood. At the second national conference in 1929 there 
were already 58 representatives. This time, the theme was the baptism of the 
Spirit. From 1935 to 1958 the Italian Pentecostals had to endure severe perse¬ 
cutions. All meetings, ‘in whatsoever form they were held’,® were forbiddem--' 
This led to arrests on ridiculous grounds; for example, when Pentecostals met 
each other on the street, or called to visit each other, this was regarded as a 
forbidden meeting ‘in whatsoever form it was held’,^ ‘It w ^ a period of frequen t 
court cases, arrests, exiles, threatenings,-heatings-and-martyxdom.’® The legal 
provisions were made even more severe by the decrees of 28 August 1939 and 
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13 March 1940, The Italian Pentecostal pastor Roberto Bracco points out that 
the intensification of the persecution coincides first with the outbreak of the 
Abyssinian war, and secondly with the Italian declaration of war upon England 
and the USA. Many pastorsjw^ro^arrestedyOthers fled, but the work went on 
liTsecr^T^Tfie^wrd of God was carried to inaccessible places, was preached in 
the prisons, was proclaimed before Fascist judges and authorities.’® After the 
war the Assemblee di Dio (Assemblies of God) tried to organize themselves in 
order to achieve final religious freedom. This attempt was first made with the 
aid of the Chiese Christiana del Nord America (Christian Churches of North 
America),^® but the attempt failed. In 1947 an agreement was concluded with the 
American Assemblies of God, which guaranteed a degree of financial help to the 
Italian congregations, but on the other hand made them doctrinally dependent 
on America. The Consiglio Federale delle Chiese Evangeliche (Federal Council 
of Protestant Churches), with the aid of the advocates Leopoldo Piccardi, Carlo 
Arturo Jemolo and Giacomo Rosapepe succeed^ in igg^^Jn^an appeaLte-the 
Council ^of Stat^.^ in obtaining a J egal^e,cisim--declaring-the-i)ersectttimi^f 
Pe ntecostals ^illegal.^^ Since then the Assemblies of God have always carried 
local cases on to the highest court in Rome and won them with the aid of the 
advocates named above - who do not belong to the Pentecostal movement. In 
this process they have received the support of both Catholic and Communist 
lawyers. 

The total number of Pentecostals in Italy is over 200,000, which is twice as 
many as all other Protestants together.^^ " ^ 


{a) Assemblee di Dio (Assemblies of God)^® 

The Assemblee di Dio is now the second largestjen^cQstal ijeno mination in 
Italyjt publishes several newspapers, runs an orphanage in Ventosa, and has a 
Bible school in Rome with 100 students. Unfortunately it withdrew at the last 
minute from the newly constituted Federal Council of Protestant Churches, 
although the latter had assisted the Pentecostals during the time of their 
persecution. 

Their doctrine can best be described as an uncritical fundamentalism, and 
—includes the usual characteristic Pentecostal teachings: baptism by immersion, 
' the baptism of the Spirit, the plenary inspiration of the Scripture, the necessity 
of conversion in order to escape eternal damnation, and the imminent second 
coming of Christ.^^ It has gone a long way in its evolution into an organized 
church. This can be seen particularly from the heavy emphasis placed on the 
office of the pastor: 

In the Christian church there are those who teach and those who are taught, 
that is, the pastor and the la3rman ... The pastor has the duty of exercising 
the ministry, and therefore has the duty of applying himself constantly ‘to the 
word and to prayer’ (Acts 6.4), and the layman has the duty of listening to the 
word and of submitting to the authority of the minister... Just as he who has 
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received the ministry has the obligation to teach the layman, so the layman who 
enjoys the fruits of the ministry has the obligation to support him who teaches 
him from his own possessions.^® 

This is an astonishing development and may be related to the educational 
tasks that have to be undertaken within the Italian Pentecostal movement. 

Ethical doctrine is rigorist. Thus the assembly in Rome expels those who are 
‘unbelievers’.^® Pentecostals 

must demonstrate their liberation from the vices and passions of the old 
nature, and therefore must abstain from smoking, from alcohol and from any 
other vice which might subject them to dangerous habits. Similarly they must 
abstain from attending the cinema or the theatre, gymnasiums and playing 
fields, casinos and dance halls.^^ 

This rigorism does not prevent the solo clarinettist of the Venice Opera from 
accompanying the h3rmns in the services of the Assembly of God. But he would 
never allow his wife or his sister to go to an opera in which he himself was playing. 

This gifted musician, who made his first public appearance at the age of nine, 
won his first competition when he was eleven, was teaching music at the Venice 
Conservatory by the time he was twenty-five, and has won first prize in every 
competition in which he has taken part, plays for the children of God in the 
services of the Assemblies of God, and plays for the children of the world in the 
theatre. 

The ethical regulations pay particular attention to women’s dress. Every 
means is used to prevent woman from becoming the ‘accomplice of hell’ by 
means of elegant low-cut dresses and seductive clothing.^® This she would 
certainly become if she adopted the attitude of the modern movement for 
woman’s emancipation. 

It is not the woman’s part to decide when the husband can become a father. 

The father must decide when the woman shall become a mother ... The 
woman is the gentle, tender, brave but submissive ‘helpmate’ of him who has a 
more direct responsibility before God than she for the life of the family.^® 

Here fundamentalism is associated with the patriachal image which the 
Italian man has of himself. 

{b) Chiesa Apostolica (Apostolic Church)®® 

This group is much smaller than the Assemblee di Dio, It was founded by 
missionaries of the British Apostolic Church.®^ It has been growing constantly \ 
since 1950. In its teaching iybllowS-its^nmtheiLcl^ in Britain, and like the 
Apostolic ChurchTTlay Snj^asis on the prophetic and ^stoilic-offices.®® 

(^•) Chiesa di Dio (Church of God)®® 

An orphanage in Melito in Calabria and a number of congregations in 
southern Italy were founded by Umberto Lasco, formerly a partisan leader and 
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a member of the Communist party. At first he was supported by the Tree 
Swiss Mission for Calabria’, based on Biel in Switzerland, which has since 
ceased to exist, and by the congregations led by Pastor Fritz de Rougemont.®^ 
By 1963 at the latest the work had been taken over by the Chiesa di It is 
difficult to say whether its teaching is similar to that of its mother church in 
North America.^® 

{d) Chiesa Evangelica Intemazionale 

This is the youngest (and largest) Pentecostal church on the Italian scene 
(200 congregations, 200,000 members). It has drawn together many independent 
Pentecostal assemblies in Italy. It was founded by John McTernan, a pastor of 
the International Evangelical Church in the USA.^’ Its paper is called Dialogo 
CristianOy and in fact all members of this church are asked to refrain from 
polemics against other Christians, in particular against Roman Catholics. It is 
not surprising in these circumstances that McTernan was introduced to the 
World Council of Churches by a Roman Catholic priest, and this introduction 
led to an official candidature of the Chiesa Evangelica Intemazionale for 
membership in the World Council. 

2. The Mistrust of the ^ Proud PooP: The Italian 
Pentecostal Movement and Ecumenism 

When the Buffarini-Guidi circular was brought into force on 9 April 1935,*® 
the Italian Pentecostal movement was bitterly persecuted. Giorgio Spini has 
argued that the criminal Buffarini-Guidi (Mussolini’s Minister of the Interior) 
signed and sent out the circular because Italy needed the support of the Pope 
in her policy of aggression against Abyssinia, and in fact from then on received 
it.2® The Waldensian G. Peyrot has described it as the ‘most serious act of 
religious intolerance’^® since modern Italy came into being. 

Pejnrot, Pestalozza, Spini and others have published a depressing collection 
of material from the records of the Italian courts. Even worse is the fact that the 
Italian Pentecostals were still subjected to persecution after the second world 
war. A. C. Jemolo, Professor at the University of Rome, pleaded in 1944, from 
the point of view of a liberal, both for the continuance of the Roman Catholic 
Church as the established church and also for political and religious freedom. 
He exhorted the Catholic Church not to stick to the letter of the Lateran Treaties. 
The Fascist state had persecuted Protestants because its conscience was uneasy, 
and for reasons of mere opportunism. It hoped thereby to gain support of the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic Church should reject these tendencies of its own 
accord.®^ Unfortunately neither the Italian bishops nor the priests were at that 
time prepared to listen to this wise advice. For example, on 30 July 1952 Curci 
Michele, an elder in the Pentecostal church, was trying to get a workmate out of 
a well and was asph3rxiated by the poisonous gases. The burial was to take place 
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on I August* A large crowd wished to show their respect to their courageous 
fellow-citizen and attended the Protestant funeral service. But the Roman 
Catholic priest took objection to this. For days the civil parish refused burial in 
the cemetery, which was not church property. Finally, an energetic protest by 
the Communists enabled the Curci family to obtain its rights,^^ Spini’s comment 
is: 

All this happened in 1952, the fourth year of the republican constitution, and 
eighty-two years after the fall of the temporal power of the Popes.®^ 

It is easy to understand Spini’s bitter words: the Minister of the Interior 
thinks that he must respect the republican constitution when it is a question of 
dealing with those who were convicted by the Fascist puppet government in 
Sal6, but treat it as a joke when he is dealing with citizens who want to hold their 
religious services in peace.^^ On the basis of the circular the Pentecostals were 
punished for their resistance to Fascism right up to 1955! 

There is a risk that the defence of the freedom provided by the constitution 
will become a monopoly of the Communists. The way this confuses the issues 
in the political life of Italy is obvious to everyone.... What do the wretched 
clergy of Italy hope to achieve by stirring up the government to persecute 
Protestants? Do they believe that refusing residence permits, and arrests, are 
reasonable methods of converting a Protestant to Catholicism ? Do they believe 
that the police are capable of stopping the drift away from the Catholic 
Church ? When they close a chapel, the Protestants divide into groups which 
reassemble secretly in various houses .,. One of the Carabinieri would have 
to be placed on guard in front of the house of every Protestant believer to 
check that no one was going in to take part in a gospel meeting. But even this 
would not be enough. Besides the police there would have to be a priest to 
check that the policeman himself was resisting the temptation to listen to the 
gospel in secret. During the Fascist period there was a Pentecostal elder who 
took the opportunity during every spell of imprisonment to convert his 
guards.®® 

Against the principles of the constitution, the Protestants, and Pentecostals 
in particular, were deprived of their rights. In the census they were automatically 
counted as Catholics,®® since from 1951 the form did not ask a person’s religious 
denomination, but only to which Catholic parish he belonged. ‘This went be¬ 
yond even the wickedness of Fascism. Whether he wished or not, every Italian 
was from that moment made a parishioner of the church.’®’ 

For years the old catch-phrase was applied, that Pentecostal worship was 
dangerous to health and should be forbidden for ‘reasons of morality and 
public order’,®® 

Article 8 of the Italian Constitution might well read: ‘All denominations are 
equal before the law’, but the Catholic-Conservative government and its 
judges made shabby excuses for not applying the provisions concerning 
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religious freedom. They said that not every article of the Constitution was 
obligatory, but merely set out a programme. But even the obligatory articles, 
they would continue, cannot be put into operation at once, because they have 
to be more closely defined by a law drafted for the purpose. The provisions 
concerning religious freedom were naturally included in these articles.®® 

II Mondo said of the Minister of the Interior, Scelba, who had still been 
appealing to the BufFarini circular, that he might add to the many titles he 
already possessed that of the ‘Supreme Guardian and Healer of our Nerves and 
Health’.^® Although the Federal Council of Evangelical Churches succeeded 
in bringing about in 1955 the withdrawal of the BufFarini circular, years passed 
before the provincial authorities noticed that the persecution of Protestants was 
against the Constitution. Persecutions still take place from time to time at the 
present day, but they are regularly quashed by the Supreme Court. 

Peyrot leaves open the question 

whether the withdrawal of the BufFarini-Guidi circular is the first step in the 
direction of a policy of constitutional legalism with regard to religious free¬ 
dom, or only the abandonment by the authorities of a policy which has become 
impossible to carry out.^^ 

Since the Assemblee di Dio are continually becoming more fundamentalist 
under American influence, they distrust the moderately critical theology of the 
Waldensian Church,^® although they owe a great deal to the Federal Council 
of Evangelical Churches, in which the Waldensians play the principal part 
Conversations between the Waldensians and the Pentecostals are continuing. 
No one can tell what their outcome will be. 

There is extreme distrust of the World Council of Churches. Italian Pente¬ 
costals are afraid that the World Council of Churches is making too many 
concessions to the Catholic Church. 

These apostles of unity would like to strengthen themselves by swallowing up 
movements which are still in full vigour, just like the wine-growers who 
improve a quantity of poor wine by mixing it with a quantity of wine of better 
quality. But this adulteration always does harm to the better wine.^® 

Pentecostals have not forgiven the Catholic Church for its alliance with 
Fascism against the Pentecostals. Many Italians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
regard this as a severe hindrance to relations between Catholics and Protestants.^^ 
The Catholic canon lawyer Jemolo writes: 

It is a bitter pill for us to swallow, but we have to admit that things can happen 
in Italy which would be unthinkable in the United States, in France, in 
Finland, in Denmark, in Switzerland or in England. These ‘pogroms’, forcible 
entries into houses where people are singing psalms or praying, the insults, 
threats,beatings, arrests ... can only cause us disgust and shame. For Italy 
to be ranked with Spain and Greece among the countries which still main¬ 
tain religious intolerance is shameful to us .. 
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Various attempts by high dignitaries of the Catholic Church to justify this“ 
do not improve matters, and the wearisome reiteration of the claim that Pente¬ 
costal worship is dangerous to health would be absurd, until one remembers 
that it is a camouflaged remnant of Fascist ideology, Cavalli has written in an 
article that has become notorious, that because of its divine privileges, and 
becau« it is the only true church, the Catholic Church must claim the right 
to religious freedom for itself alone. This freedom extends only to the truth, 
and not to error.*’ The Archbishop of Milan expressed regret for the abolition of 
the Inquisition, and desired ‘for overriding religious and political reasons’ that 
in particular the freedom of lapsed priests should be restricted,*® S. Lener, 
S.J., has described in many articles the dangers of Protestantism, its links 
with the Commimists, the flooding of Italy with preachers and evangelists, and 
the passion of the Pentecostals to obtain conversions.*® According to Lener, the 
latter misrepresent the Catholic interpretation of the Italian Constitution as a 
Fascist one, and do not hesitate to draw on Communist help to guarantee what 
they understand as religious freedom, although the missionary societies in their 
homelands (e.g. the Assemblies of God in the USA) are firmly opposed to 
Communism. The Federal Council of Evangelical Churches is said to have 
formed 

a real united front..., on one hand in order to oppose the Catholic Church 
and the religion of the Italian people, and on the other hand to exercise pres¬ 
sure on the legislative, judicial and administrative authorities, to obtain, as we 
shall show, equal rights for every sect, without any limitations from the point 
of view of public order ...®® 

ITie same churches which bewail the progress of liberalism in their countries 
of ori^n are making a deliberate attempt in Italy to call on the aid of the 
principles which in their own countries have led to liberalism.®* 

The Catholic Church cannot possibly consent to this turning upside down of 
all values and privileges. It caimot tolerate numerous people without dignity 
or scruples, outsiders, sometimes motivated solely by the hope of finannal 
gain, and the search for popularity, inspired by passion or vindictiveness, 
camouflaged in their newly acquired clerical garb and a recently acquired 
American citizenship, who attack the Catholic laity, insult the church and the 
religion of the Italian people, and force those who are in error not into a 
difierent religion but to the final abandonment of all religion and every super¬ 
natural belief.®® 

In their literature, it is claimed, that they spread lies about the Pope and 
sow the seeds of doubt of the Catholic religion. 

They lead astray simple souls, who still believe in God and his only-begotten 
Son, into a vague, alien. Communist-inclined religiosity. When the Supreme 
Pontiff gives audience to a group of athletes, they accuse him of miring 
religion and culture. If he gives audience to scientists and philosophers, there 
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is again an outcry that he is making political propaganda. If he shows his 
fatherly care for the poor, the workers and the wretched, they trot out their 
morbid jokes about the riches of the Vatican. When the cler^ of the Catholic 
church, in their loyalty to the sacrosanct law of God, which is accepted with¬ 
out discussion by Protestants themselves, ... insist that mwiage should 
remain holy and chaste, they accuse them of using the confessional to satisfy 
an unhealthy and morbid curiosity .. 

‘Do these sectarians really deserve toleration?’ Lener asks at the end of this 
long list of misdeeds. 

What these accusations show is not the wickedness of the Pentecostals, but 
Lener’s inability to encounter those whose faith is diflFerent with anything but 
insults and aspersions upon their morality. It is easy to understand why Pente¬ 
costals at the present day, even after the Vatican Council, find it difficult to 
believe in any real change of heart in Catholicism. 

I leave it to Carlo Falconi®^ to reply to these accusations. In a brilliant chapter, 
not without a polemic tone, entitled ‘The Anti-Protestant Persecution’, he 
rages against the Catholic press, which he says is devoted to a fortissimo rendering 
of laments for the persecutions suffered by the Catholic Church. The other side 
of the record consists of hosannas in praise of its constantly increasing power. 
But the persecution of Protestants in Italy and elsewhere is subjected to an 
efficient conspiracy of silence in the so-called independent press in Italy, 
although an adequate and reliable documentation is available.®® It is impossible, 
says Falconi, to regard Protestantism, and the Pentecostal movement in par¬ 
ticular, as the first stage to unbelief. One has only to read the letters of the 
Pentecostals in Nuovi Argumenti and in II Mondo. 

[These] form, without exaggeration, a chapter of popular religious literature 
which with its direct spontaneity and burning faith is comparable to the 
literature of early Christianity. 

With regard to the ecstatic convulsions seizing members of the Pentecostal 
movement, in Italy at least these can be dismissed as legends.®® 

Falconi also refutes the charge that Protestantism is anti-Italian, and he 
quotes the history of the Waldensians in support of his argument. Besides, at the 
present day, when the role of nation-states must decline, the artificial fostering 
of Italian nationalism is a crime against all humanity. 

It is an unpardonable sin against Christianity to try to resist the ecumenical 
efforts of Christian churches throughout the world by trying to increase the 
isolation of national and racist enclaves from the outside world.®^ 

The influence of finance from abroad is exaggerated. In any case, these gifts 
of money are infinitely smaller than the donations which Cardinal Spellman 
is able to send to Italy every day. As far as methods of proselytism are concerned, 
the Catholic Church is in no position to accuse Protestants. And why should 
there be such an outcry on account of 150,000 to 200,000 Protestants in a 
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Catholic population of 50,000,000 ? This is because the Catholic Church refuses 
at any time to abandon its hegemony. And this is the reason why Falconi 
sympathizes with the Protestants. Their faith is more or less a matter of indif¬ 
ference to him, but he supports them in their efforts to resist the absolutist 
claims of Catholicism. 

In Peyrot’s view: 

Considering the presence in Rome of the Holy See and its influence in Italian 
public life, the religious policy of the Government and the juridical position 
reserved to the non-Roman Catholic minorities are an index of the attitude, 
at least unofficial, which the Vatican assumes towards the problems of religious 
liberty.®® 

But this church does not consist only of the majority of priests and bishops, 
with their outdated views. It also contains Christians like Jemolo and Rosapepe, 
who are doing a service to their church by recalling it to reason and tolerance. 

The fact that the Communists have come out strongly in defence of the 
Pentecostals®® has led many Catholic writers to suppose that the Pentecostals 
are paving the way for Communism. What is in fact the case } In his work The 
Right Not to Tremble’, the writer Luigi Pestalozza, whose sympathies are with 
the Left, cites a statement by Gaetano Salvemini: Tf the Tremblers are denied 
the right to tremble, what then becomes of my right not to tremble ?’ This 
extremely well documented pamphlet takes Scelba, the Minister of the Interior, 
sternly to task: 

In the conflict with the Pentecostals, there took place in 1953 a most regret¬ 
table official intervention by the executive, in the person of the then Minister 
of the Interior, Scelba. It showed the treatment which is handed out to 
Italian citizens who do not profess the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion, and the way in which our government regards the provisions of the 
constitution which establish full liberty of religion, whatever form or mani¬ 
festation it may take. It must be remembered that Pentecostal worship had 
been forbidden in Italy by the Buffarini-Guidi circular of 9 April 1935 (no. 
600/158), on the grounds that ‘its services have been shown to be harmful to 
the physical and mental health of the race’. At that period, when Nicola Pende 
was elaborating his fantastic biological theories to establish the existence of an 
Italian ‘t3rpe’, exemplified in Mussolini, alongside Hitler’s Germanic ‘type’, 
the motivation of the action taken against the Pentecostals by Buifarini-Guidi, 
as Minister of the Interior, had at least the merit of being in accordance with 
the tragic stupidity of the times. But Sr Scelba cannot have held this view 
when, on 10 February 1953, he replied to a question by Deputy Preti about 
the persistent intolerance to which the Pentecostal church was subjected, and 
felt it necessary to state, in these words: ‘The practice of Baptist or Pente¬ 
costal worship is not permitted in Italy because of the particular nature of the 
services, which have been shown to be harmful to the physical and mental 
health of their adherents.’ 
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It is obvious that the Christian Democrat Minister of the Interior was not 
aware of repeating the very words of his Fascist colleague and predecessor, 
since he thought it wiser to replace the widely discredited term ‘race’ by the 
word ‘adherents’. The fact remains that for our government the notorious 
circular, and the ideas that motivated it, are still valid, and it is still regularly 
enforced by the organs of the state, notwithstanding the clear contradiction 
between it and Articles 8 and 19 of the Constitution.®® 

Pestolozza knows that the Pentecostals have no political interest. 

The Pentecostals certainly do not offer any constructive alternative to the 
present order of society; they find consolation for earthly sorrow in the cer¬ 
tainty of joy outside this world, and compensation for the wretchedness of 
daily life in a mystical participation in the life of the religious community, 
which compensates for human conflicts in the reading of the gospels, and in 
resignation to suffering. In fact from the point of view of the class struggle 
these are negative attitudes. But against the background of the social structure 
of the South, oppressed by age-old constraints, they appear different. In so 
far as - and only in so far as - they represent a reduction of the spiritual 
tyranny of traditional authority, these attitudes, with their premises and con¬ 
sequences, can represent a social factor tending towards the liberation of the 
individual.®^ 

The point here is that Pentecostals in general are not Communists, although 
many vote for the Communist Party. But how can the Catholic Church regard 
this as a serious reproach against Protestants, for in Catholic Italy a third of the 
population votes for the Communist party. It would make more sense to say 
that the Catholics had voted the Communists into Parliament. Moreover, who 
are the Pentecostals to vote for? The ‘Christian Democrats’, with their long¬ 
standing policy of persecution ? Pestalozza, on the other hand, is right to defend 
his standpoint against Ottaviani, who supposes that most Protestant converts 
are actual Communists,®* Mario Miegge describes this policy as ‘the childish 
fantasy of someone who tries to tar all his opponents with the same brush’.®® 

3, The ^Proud PooP Will Not Remain Poor: The Italian 
Pentecostal Movement from a Sociological Point of View^^ 

Elena Cassin has called the Pentecostal movement ‘the religion of the proud 
poor’. 

The success of sects of Pentecostal type is largely explained by the real and 
egalitarian solidarity which they create amongst their members. In a country 
where society is deeply divided into hierarchical orders, where the great 
families create and dismiss mayors and elected representatives, where ideolo¬ 
gists of every kind have always to come to terms with those who have prestige, 
and therefore who alone have any influence, and where even the Catholic 
Church cannot break away from this rule, social equality is in the eyes of the 
poor a trap, and even equality before God seems illusory to them. 
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For the members and sympathizers of the dissident group things are 
different. They meet in a simple room with whitewashed walls, and thanks to 
the communion on a basis of equality which is established amongst them, they 
have the impression that they are receiving directly the message of God. 
Sometimes they think, as in the case of the members of the Assemblies of God, 
that the Holy Spirit, the supreme gift given to a Christian, will descend upon 
any one of them, with no necessity for a consecrated person, such as a priest, 
to act as an intermediary between the deity and the believer. The fact that 
Pentecostalism lays a greater emphasis than the other sects on its egalitariaa 
character is probably the reason why it has spread more widely than the rest in 
Calabria and throughout Southern Italy ... 

Its adherents are drawn without exception from the most deprived classes: 
fishermen, labourers, hired farm labourers, low grade municipal employees 
(grave diggers, road sweepers). They are the poor, but poor people proud of 
their poverty, proud of their ignorance, which permits them to be closer to the 
truth of the Gospel.®® 

The history of these poor people, the peasants of Calabria who are still 
condemned to silence, has not yet been written,®® by contrast to studies of the 
philosophers and soldiers of Calabria. In her study Elena Cassin seeks to give a 
sketch of this part of the history of Calabria, But her observations are true 
not only of Calabria. The same story can be told of the rest of Southern Italy. 
The Pentecostals in Southern Italy do not wait for permission from a church 
official. Spontaneously and on their own intiative they evangelize the next 
village: 


Now in Italy ever3rthing is permitted and tolerated. But this phenomenon, 
which is taking place today in the midst of the rural South, is something 
which is intolerable to the ruling classes of Italy. For a working man in the 
South to join the Reds is bad enough. But that can be overlooked. He will 
still be voting for a lawyer or a teacher; he will still be under the control of 
elements from the bourgeoisie. But for him to do something on his own 
account, really on his own account, and thumb his nose at the lawyers and the 
school-teachers, that is really something that goes beyond what can be toler¬ 
ated in Italy. ®^ 

This explains both the protest and the attempt to maintain a shamed silence 
about the rise of Pentecostalism in Southern Italy. The Pentecostal movement 
made it possible for Pastor Gelsomino of Benevento in Campagna, who had 
returned from Brazil, to improve his standards of literacy. He himself had learned 
to read after a fashion in the two years he spent at school. But he then forgot 
how to read. However, obligatory Bible reading succeeded in doing what the 
Italian elementary school could not. Similarly, his position as leader of the con¬ 
gregation obliged him to undertake a public debate about the faith with the 
priest, an immense achievement and an enormous step forward in establishing 
the rights of the individual as such, even though he was no match for the priest 
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in public debate. He describes how the priest brought his stick crashing down 
on to the table with such force that everyone fell through into the cellar; no 
one was hurt except the priest. The policeman ordered one of the Benevento 
elders: ‘Trembler, hold our your hand.’ The policeman disappointed, had to 
admit: ‘Ma tu non tremil (But you do not tremble).’ Once again the policeman 
and the priest, the representatives of hierarchial order, had shown themselves 
helpless and ignorant. II Mondo adds that an engineer and a student belong to 
the Assembly, and that the Pentecostals of Benevento vote mainly for the 
Liberals, but also for the Social Democrats and the Monarchists. ‘They possess 
a critical discernment.’®® 

Nello Finnochiaro visited the Pentecostal congregation of RafFadali, on the 
southern coast of Sicily. The houses of the village are wretched and poorly built, 
with the exception of the church, which has recently been renovated. The average 
income is 60,000 lire (about £35) a year, and bean soup the sole nourishment. 
The village has 12,000 inhabitants, of whom 4,000 are Communist, 2,000 
members of other parties, and 800 Pentecostals. There are 555 inhabitants per 
sq. km. on average. There is one room to every four persons. Of the 4,761 
houses, 1,048 are without water or wash-basin, 545 without water, 2,126 share 
a toilet, only ii have a bath, and only 2,161 have electric light. 

Before any political protest took place, criticism of these miserable living 
conditions expressed itself in a religious revolt. 

In certain places the Pentecostals have obtained about a thousand adherents 
and continue to increase their numbers. The propagandists, returned Sicilian 
emigrants from distant America, have been joined in the missionary work by 
young peasants ... In deserted churches, the representatives of the secular 
clergy rail at them in vain from their pulpits. In the simplicity of the new 
religion there is something which profoundly touches and at the same time 
educates the soul of the peasant. Usually the Protestant pastors do not carry 
out any political activity, but many of their followers have joined the Com¬ 
munist trade union and vote for the Communist Party. 

But there is no organizational link between Pentecostals and Communists. 
The same factors are responsible for the rise of both. 

The peasant sees ... in the priest an individual elector in whose hands is 
placed the carrying out of the tasks required by those who govern him, and 
therefore he considers him the person really responsible for his wretchedness. 
If he has any political perception, the peasant reacts by becoming a Com¬ 
munist; if on the other hand his inclinations tend more to religion, he becomes 
a Pentecostal. But at the elections he still votes Communist.®® 


4. Summary 

j in the Pentecostal movement the despised and exploited Italian finds his 
y human dignity. As a child of God, alongside other children of God, he is taken 
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seriously. He receives a task (the evangelization of his village) which he can only 
carry out if he has the courage to see the centuries-old hierarchical structure ^ 
of his village in its proper perspective. Thus a process takes place in his social ^ 
p^r^lo^-whichJs of vast importance. With a hymn he has learned by heart 
and a guitar he goes into the next village and sings: Tell me the story of JesusP’® 
and the rejection of Jesus, his insults, ‘the years of His labour, the sorrows He 
bore’, His fear and loneliness are described in such a way that the listener can 
recognize his own fear in the suffering of Jesus. In the glorification, resurrection 
and kingdom of Christ he can see the way to the restoration of his own humanity 
and his resurrection to a new life. Only one thing is necessary: the doors of the 
human heart must be opened from within. There is no bolt on the outside. 

Tf you want Jesus to come to you, open the door from within!’’^ 

For the Pentecostal, this decision is of great importance in his life and for his\ 
social psychology. He has taken the first step in overcoming a hierarchical social 
and ecclesiastical structure which has lasted for centuries. Whether this will 
lead to the freedom of the gospel or to the uncertainty of the Western European 
is an open question, and a risk which the Catholic Church in this part of the^ 
world has not yet been willing to take. 

Unlike Falconi, I regard Lener’s criticism of the excesses of Pentecostal 
propaganda as to some extent justified. The Pentecostals are unaware that their 
criticism of Catholicism only applies to the forms of Catholic piety with which 
they come into daily contact, that is, to fanatical and often superstitious misin¬ 
terpretations of Catholicism. They are ignorant of the growing number of 
Catholic works which take the Pentecostal movement seriously and try to learn 
from it.^® If the Italian Pentecostal movement recognized that even in Italy 
there exists a more evangelical Catholicism, it would show that from the 
campaign of vilification conducted by the Catholic Church against Pentecostals 
it had learnt to judge its own opponents with greater discrimination. But the 
hostile attitude of the Catholic Church,’® often in defiance of the constitution, 
does not help the Pentecostal movement to take this view of Catholicism. In 
contrast to Lener I hold that ‘these sectarians’ should be treated as brothers in 
Christ, because I believe that our Master has shown us to think, believe and 
love the truth, but never to try to impose it by force. This ultimately shows the 
difference between faith and unbelief. Because ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church’, the church can renounce the use of force. But if it uses the 
secular arm, it shows that it has not taken seriously this promise to Peter. 

The question remains open. How far is the Catholic Ch urch in Italy ready, 
in a concrete encounter in Ita ly itself, to make a realit y^Tthe do cumentroftthe p ^ 
Second Vatican CoimalTand^of the spirit of^cumenismi_AndJbow far is the 
Pentecostal movemen t ready to forgive the Catholic Church its pas t, and to see 
that the rearaiins ofPentecostal religion are taken seriously by the Catholic 
Church throughout the world and are carefully studied } And how far can the 
Waldensian Church act here as an interpreter, and how can all the churches of 
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Italy help each other to be truly ‘churches for others’, that is, for the others for 
whom the gospel means nothing ? 

The Waldensian G. Peyrot, who was kind enough to make a thorough critique 
of this chapter, regards the account given as ‘one of the best studies of Pente- 
costalism in Italy carried out up to the present day’, but does not agree with 
my conclusions. The Catholic Church, he says, still makes a distinction at the 
moment between different kinds of Protestant. They are ready for dialogue 
with the traditional churches, but the conditions for dialogue with the ‘sectarians’ 
are not yet present on either side. A direct confrontation between Pentecostals 
and Catholics could only lead to confusion. In his view it is necessary first for 
Protestants to achieve more unity amongst themselves, and only then to make a 
common approach to Catholicism.’^ 
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Christsomol versus Komsomol:^ 
The Pentecostal Movement in Russia 


I. The Origins of the Russian Pentecostal Movement 

{a) Ivan Efimovich Voronaev, founder of the 'Christians of Evangelical Faith* 
(Pentecostals) 

VoRONAEV was born in Russia in 1886, and served in a Cossack regiment 
under the Tsar. After his conversion in iqo8 he became a Ba ptist pastor in 
Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk. In 1911, under the pressure of the persecution of 
Protestants by the Orthodox Church,® he left Russia by way of Manchuria. 

He became pastor of the Ru ssian Baptist church in .San Franris p/^. Later he 
moved to Seattle, where he sEeJ a church building with Ernest Williams, a /;/ 
prominent leader of the Assemblies of God. Three years later he went to New ' 

Ifork as pastor of the Russian Baptist-Church. His daughter experienced the 4 
baptism of the Spirit in Glad Tidings Tabernacle, a church of the.Assemblies of ' 

God. Together with twenty Russian Baptists, who had received the baptism 
jf tfie^irit with speaking in tongues, he founded the first Russian Pentecostal,^;X^ 
:hurch in NewJ^rk on i July 1919. 

On 15 July 1920 he travelled to Bulgaria , where in a short time h e founded 7 ^ ^ 

iightcen congregations, which formed the basis of the important Bulgarian 7 
Pentecostal movement:® From Bulgaria he travelled on to Odessa and Xenm - ' 
pad. EverywHoa he'set up Pentecostal churches. A number'of lading Baptists 
ind “Evangelical Christians’,® including D. L. Ponomarchuk and D. S. Ponurko,® 
oined him. The work grew apace. For example, the church in Odessa already 
jad 1,000 members. In 1927 the first Pentecostal Congress for the whole Soviet 
Jnion took place, where I. E. Voronaev was appointed presid ent of the ‘Unio n 
if Chrisdan^^ Ev angelical Fai th*,® and D. S. Ponurko was appointed secre- 
ary.’ In his journal Evan^ist Voronaev already listed 350 congregations, and 
Donald Gee estimates that at this period there were 80,000 members.® 
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/^ince the Pentecostals filled their ranks partly at the expense of the 
‘Evangelical Christians’, the Chlysti and other sects of the Orthodox Church,® 
and also of the Baptists, the Baptists issued a warning against Voronaev and his 
followers. They were called deceivers, who taught that all Christians had to be 
able to work miracles and speak in tongues. The Conununist author F. I. 
Garkavenko^® described Voronaev as a Pentecostal missionary who, disguised 
as a Baptist, was sent to Russia by American Imperialism. (Voronaev was given 
finanrjal support by Several Pentecostal missionary societies.) But Voronaev 
conscious of his success, wrote: 

The Baptists are right to fear the ‘Tremble^’,^^ for in fact when these 
‘Tremblers’ come in the power of the Holy Spirit into the churches of the 
Baptists or ‘Evangelical Christians’, then these congregations tremble and 
aha Iff! in their inmost being, and we leave only fragments and splinters behind 


In iqap, according to Commun ist sources. JVDronaev-rfflo unc e d . his f aith.^® 
The journal NatikaTReligtyeTpiMishtd a photocopy of his renunciation in his 
own handwriting.!* But his wife, Katherina Voronaev, denied that this account 
was genuine. According to her version, Voronaev was arrested on 6 July 1930, 
with 800 other pastors, cooped up in a cattle wagon and carried off to Siberia 
in inbnman conditions. Three years later Katherina Voronaev was also anested. 
After several appeals she succeeded at least in being placed in the same con¬ 
centration camp as her husband. In 1935 the couple were freed for a short time. 
From 1936 to 1940, they were once again exiled in Siberia. On their release 
Voronaev tried to emigrate a second time to the USA. Instead of receiving a 
passport, he was once again arrested. His wife went to Siberia to look for him 
and wandered from one concentration camp to another. But she was recognized 
and also imprisoned for six years. On her release she made contact by letter 
,with her childjrajn theJJSA, which led in 1949 to a third, even more severe 
and cruel imprisonment. Finally, in 1953, after personal_interyention-lqt-Presi- 
dent Eisenhow er, she w as-allowed to leave for the USA.*® 

As faF as Voronaev’s renunciation is concerned, it is conceivable that it was 
maHft under the brutal torture carried out by his tormentors. But during his 
brief release (1935-36) Voronaev preached in the Baptist church of Kaluga 
(south-east of Moscow), and he was not used by the Soviet Atheist Associations, 
as is usually the case with lapsed Christians, in thejrjtBpaganda ^r ath eism. 
'^So it must be assumed either that the documents mentioned above are foi^eries, 
or else that they are the product of a momentary weakness under torture. 


(i) Finnish evangelists 

Voronaev was not the only pioneer of the Pentecostal movement in Russia. 
Finnish evangelists worked in the Baltic regions, since until 1918 Finland be¬ 
longed to Russia. According to Baron von Uexkiill, RevaP® and many accounts 
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in Finnish Pentecostal journals, flourishing Pentecostal congregations must 
have existed in Estonia before 1910^’ and eye-witnesses report that they still 
exist today. In Riga in 1932 the Swiss Pentecostal pastor Heinrich Steiner found 
a Pentecostal church with seats for 2,000.“ Thomas Ball Barrett, the Norwegian 
Pentecostal leader, evangelized in 1911 in St Petersburg.” Russian Pentecostal 
literature was printed in Finland and Norway. 

In 1911 the missionary Urshan returned from the USA to Finland. He con¬ 
vert^ N. P. Smorodin and N. I. Ivanov, formerly leaders of the ‘Evangelical 
Christians church in Helsinki, to Pentecostalism. These two then moved to 
St Petersburg, and set up a new church there.*® This church belongs to the 
Jesus Only ** or Oneness’*® type of church. They spread elsewhere in Russia. 
In Mo^w even the Baptist Church and the ‘Evangelical Christians’ both, as a 
body, joined the ‘Jesus Only’ Pentecostals. Whether these Pentecostals still 
exist within other churches, or continue as ‘unregistered’ churches, is not known. 

(f) Influence on the 'Evangelical Christians' 

The origins of the ‘Evangelical Christians’ in Russia go back to the last 
century. The translation of the Bible into Russian, the revival in Southern 
Russia under the German Stundists (Juliane von Krudener, Johann Gossner, 
the Russian Bible Society), the Baptist revival, the revival movement in Lenin¬ 
grad (Lord Radstock, Dr F. W. Baedeker, Georg Muller, Count Korff), 
occasional contacts with the ‘Spiritual Christians of BibUcal Faith’ in Bessarabia’ 
the Molokane and Sakharovtsy, combined to provide a foundation on which 
Voronaev could begin his Pentecostal missionary work. The pioneers of Pente¬ 
costalism did not work only by founding independent Pentecostal churches, but 
also through the powerful influence they had upon the Evangelical Christians. 
According to Zhidkov, the leader of the Evangelical Christians, the majority of 
the adherents of the Evangelical Christians are Pentecostals.®* 

Up to the time of the Russian revolution the Pentecostals and Evangelical 
Christians were crueUy persecuted by the Orthodox Church. In August 1891 the 
Holy Synod under Pobedonostsev resolved that anyone who left the Holy 
D^odox Church to join another religious denomination should be punished 
with the loss of all civil and personal rights, and in less serious cases with 18 
nonths of correction in a “reformatory” ’.®« Heretical propaganda was punished 
jy exile to Siberia. This severe policy of persecution did not prevent the spread 
)f the Evangelical Christians. V. A. Pashkov attempted on i April 1884 in 
5 t Petersburg to unite the above mentioned groups, together with the Dukho- 
jors, as one Protestant church. The common ground between them was summed 
ip in the statement: ‘No union in dogma, but in the Spirit and in truth.’®* 

Although the Evangelical Christians in many places could be described as a 
and of internal revival movement within the Orthodox Church,®* they were 
;nd are opposed to the Orthodox Church. The reasons for this are partly socio- 
ogical - many Pentecostals shared a prison cell with the Communist leaders. 
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But there are also ecclesiological reasons, for they protested against the general 
and uncommitted form of Christianity represented by Orthodoxy. ‘People greet 
each other with the glorious Easter greeting: “He is risen!” But they know 
nothing of the life of the risen Christ.’*’ But the protest against the neglect of 

_social and economic tasks in the history of the Orthodox Church is just as sharp. 

^^The ‘Evangelical Christians’ tried to carry out theseta sks of social critic ism - 
/ _^ch the Lutheran Reformation also ignored.*® 

At first the Pentecostals and ‘Evangelical Christians’ were loyal to the 
rntnmnnigt State. They regarded the Communists as those who had set them 
free from the yoke of Orthodoxy. They co-operated with enthusiasm and 
received much praise. The following resolution was adopted \rith respect to 
them: 

A specially attentive attitude must be shown to the sectarians, of whom many 
were cruelly persecuted by the Czarist regime and among whom there is now 
much activity. Through a skilful approach w-e must bring it about that the 
considerable economic and cultural potentialities of the sectarians are directed 
into the channels of Soviet work .. .** 

The Pentecostals and Evangelical Christians had founded collective farms 
and other production co-operatives which functioned better than the state 
ones - which is why they were later forbidden. On the other hand, they pro¬ 
phesied that the state agricultural production co-operatives would not last: 

As they owe their origin to expediency alone and not to any deep conviction, 
as they are supported by state assistance and not by the energy of the indivi¬ 
duals concerned, they will disintegrate with the ^me rapidity, and even if they 
continue to east they will remain a great handicap for the State.*® 

Then a period of severe persecution followed for the ‘Evangelical Christ!^’. 
However, the movement continued, in part officially and in part unoffici^y. 
Many pnginft drivers and guards of the Trans-Siberian Railway were part-tinae 
Pentecostal preachers and evangelists, and used their long journeys to Siberia 
to strengthen the faithful and take services. The continuous series of complaints 
in the Russian papers about the propaganda of the ‘sectarians’ shows how 
effective the evangelizing activity of the Pentecostals is at the present day — 
if they are in fact the sectarians referred to. They are prominent even in second¬ 
ary schools and the officer corps of the Red Army. Bonch-Bruyevich describes 
the sectarians as ‘exemplary workers’ whom ‘to fail to use as an economic and 
cultural vanguard for the Russian economy would be odd, and indeed criminal’.*^ 
At the moment they are fighting for a new translation of the Bible. The existing 
translation is vmtten in the old orthography and in archaic language, so that the 
Russian government can refuse to allow it to be distributed vrith the claim that 
‘we do not wish young people to learn a false orthography and the language of 
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the past’. According to Kracht von Omhoog^^ modem Russians find the present 
translation of the Bible totally incomprehensible. 

We meet the power of this evangelical movement even in the mocking des¬ 
criptions of its opponents. Putintsev describes an evangelist: 

In the regular creaking of the cart I heard the cry of the whole world, not only 
of my own people. From every land, from the lips of millions, their cries rise 
up, sometimes complaining, sometimes threatening. ‘You know you possess 
the secret of life, the secret of happiness! How can you keep silence ? Millions 
of souls are struggling towards the light, and do not know where to find it... 
You cannot keep silent!’ I knew the secret. Yes, I cannot deny it, I knew it! 
I knew that happiness, joy, the secret of reconciliation with life, the secret of 
enduring joy, the brotherhood of all men for all nations, all generations^ all 
classes is to be found - in Christ!®® 

The religious practice and feeling of Russian Pentecostals and Evangelical 
Christians is much more Russian than that of Russian Lutheran and Reformed 
Christians.®^ They believe that Russia may yet one day become Protestant, and 
will then have a missionary task in the world. Thus many of them take part in 
the cultural and economic development of the country. Because of its past 
history the evangelical movement is protected against the usual charge made 
by the Atheist Associations - that Christianity can be equated with capitalism. 
The usual slogans against Christians do not on the whole strike people as 
having any application to Pentecostal and Evangelical Christians. Stupperich’s 
view is: 

There can be no doubt that the gospel movement still represents a genuinely 
popular movement. The Evangelical Christians had already gained a moral 
authority amongst the people_injdie_cqursejLthe_persecutioni!uH3Sr^tfi^ 
Czar ist regime . Even more today, everyone knows that one who proclaims the 
gospel in word and deed is someone who has committed his whole existence 
the teu th he . ack nowkdgesT'tnasmuch as this has made their preaching 
more worthy of acceptance, it has made a greater impression and has a much 
more powerful effect* It is not too much to say that the gospel in Russia has 
never been listened to by the mass of the people as it has been in the last 
few years.®® 

The Orthodox Church also admits this.®® 

It is difficult to give exact figures for the members of this movement. Those 
available vary between 400,000 and 15,000,000.®^ The reasons for these wide 
variations are related to the following facts: 

1. The number of effective members varies as persecution is enforced or 
relaxed. 

2. Sometimes all members of the family are counted, but sometimes only 
adult baptized members. 
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Sometimes the figures cover only the actual Evangelical Christians, and 
sometimes the whole complex of Evangelical Christians - Baptists - 
Pentecostak. 

4. Sometimes the Christians themselves deliberately give too low a figure, 
in order to avoid provoking persecution by an increase which gives the 
lie to atheistic theories. 


There is all the more justification for this tactic in that the leaders of congre¬ 
gations quite rightly do not keep membership lists. 


{d) Amalgamation with the ^All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians - 
Baptists^ {AUCECBy^ 

In 1944 the Evangelical Christians (section c above) united with the Baptists 
to form the AUCECB. On 24 August 1945 the ‘Christians of Evangelical Faith 
(Pentecostak)’ (section a above) joined the AUCECB. At the present day this 
Union forms the largest Protestant movement in Russia.^® By contrast to the 
Reformed churches and Lutherans, who look to other countries for their 
inspiration, the AUCECB has not only held its own, but has constantly extended 
its influence. 

Within the Union the Pentecostak have always exercised a considerable 
influence. Many articles in the Union’s journal, the Bratskiy Vestnik^ show the 
influence of the Pentecostak, and of their doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit 
and speaking in tongues.^® Similarly, prayer for the sick has spread throughout 
the Union, in spite of numerous warnings from the central administration in 
Moscow. 

The Soviet anti-religious press has paid close attention to the controversies 
within the AUCECB. P. Kaushansky affirms: 


The AUCECB devotes much attention to miracles in their sermons... As to 
where these signs are today Mitskevich^^ modestly points out: ‘The Holy 
Spirit ... discontinued the phenomenon.’ Why? Only Mitskevich knows. 
However, to spread religious superstitions without believing in miracles is very 
difficult even for the experts such as the Baptist theologians. 


But the Pentecostak point out that Christ today does the same miracles as 
in the time of the apostles. The gifts of the Holy Spirit, including prayer with 
the sick and speaking in tongues, have been given to the church even today. 


Outlines of the Theology of the Russian Pentecostal Movement 

1 Mve not yet been able to lay hands on the original Russian text of the con¬ 
fession of faith of the ‘Christians of Evangelical Faith (Pentecostak)’. But I 
have had access to a Polish translation of this Russian confession of faith.^® 
It differs in important features from those of West European and American 
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Pentecostal churches. Particularly striHng is the remarkable insight into the 
historicd process by which the Apostles’ Creed came into being, and above all 
the realization that all confessions of faith show the limitations of their own 
period and must always be understood in relation to the errors which they are 
meant to refute. And by contrast with other Pentecostals, the great service 
performed by Wesley is s een not in h is emplgsis on_holiiwsSjJbutin the_fact 
that he afltoied man’s personal illumination-and free^wilh** These elements, 
and particularly the detailed treatment of christological and trinitarian questions, 
are no doubt due to the Russian background of the author. The somewhat 
primidve rejection of materialism and Darwinism in relation to the belief in 
creation*® is an obvious polemic against Communism. The speculations about 
the angels and the archangel Michael (‘Many Christians suppose that it is he 
who will be the archangel who will sound the trumpet to announce the second 
coming of the Lord’) no doubt takes up Russian apocalyptic traditions.*® The 
conf^on of faith follows Zwingli in seeing original sin as ‘an inherent dis¬ 
position to sin {przyrodkona) and therefore the cause of all other different sins’.*^ 
The healing of the sick through prayer is practised. ‘Nevertheless not every 
illness and not eveiy death is a punishment to sin.’*® The doctrine of the baptism 
of the Spirit and the gifts of the Spirit are similar to those of the rest of the 
Pentecostal movement.*® There is a detailed polemic against the doctrine of 
eternal security’ (that anyone who is converted is always assured of not being 
danmed) which is evidently also widespread in Russia and Poland.®® A sur¬ 
prising feature, but understandable against the background of Orthodoxy, is the 
description of the church as the communion of all believing and reborn Chris¬ 
tian^ not only those who still live, but also those who have died in the true faith 
and in holiness’. In a wi^ pl^y on words, the house church is described as the 
dom (house) led by a patriarch or priest {kaptati) and is related to the civil parish. 
The Lord’s Supper is understood in a Zwinglian sense {vasmotiA - pamiqtka). 
Someone who cannot lead his family aright cannot become a presbyter, but 
may be an evangelist who bears witness to the all-forgiving love of God.’®* 
With regard to the second coming of Jesus the confession of faith tries to avoid 
choosing any particular one of the various apocalyptic patterns. 

As far as details are concerned the members of our church have freedom to 
study the holy Scripture under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. We do not 
wish to discuss details and so ruin the cause of God.®® 


3. A NetP Revival 
(a) The rise of the Initiativniki 

As ewly as 1945 some Pentecostals rejected the union with the AUCECB.®® 
According to the Russian author F. F. Fedorenko they set up a headquarters 
of their own in Dneprozerzhinsk.®* In 1957 the ‘Christians of the Evangelical 
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Faith (Pentecostak)’ asked Khrushchev ‘to grant them full religious freedom’, 
that is, to allow them to organize independent Pentecostal congregations. Since 
the leadership of the AUCECB, he reports, does not allow the Pentecostal 
services, a hundred thousand Pentecostals have already broken the law, that is, 
they have organized themselves as so-called ‘unregistered’, illegal, Pentecostal 
churches, which do not acknowledge the authority of the AUCECB.®® The 
Soviet writer V. M. Kalugin confirms the existence of this underground Pente¬ 
costal group.®® In 1963 a group of these illegal Pentecostals sought asylum in 
the American Embassy in Moscow.®’)<^he history of the Russian Pentecostal 
^ movement contains repeated examples of krge exodusjncffie^^ For example, 
Harriet P 7 Wilson telk of the migration of a Pentecostal group two hundred 
strong from the Ukraine to Mongolia, and on to China, in the 1920s. Later, on 
^the basis of promises by prophets, they continued their journey overseas.®® 
J Many of these emigrants are working today in the Slav branches of the South 
American, North American and Philippine Pentecostal movements.®® 

The growth of these Pentecostal groups has accelerated since about 1966. 
Both those who remain within the Baptist Union (AUCECB) and ako the 
\ V underground Pffte<^stek_haye,organi2ed-themselves-.intn ‘initiative 
V of the decisions of the Moscow leadership of the AUCECB 

\ showlhafthe AUCECB is prepared to some extent to accommodate them, 

but considerable differences still exist. These are: 


1. The Pentecostals demand that speaking in tongues should not be for¬ 
bidden in public worship (cf. I Cor. 14.39: ‘Do not forbid speaking in 
tongues’). 

2. The Pentecostals wish to set up Sunday schook. 

3. They have held informal meetings in public places - once even in front 
of the Kremlin - and in public transport vehicles. 

In spite of St Paul, the AUCECB rejected the first demand on theological 
grounds, and the second and third requests under pressure from the Communist 
Government. They rightly point out that the second and third demands are 
not permitted by the constitution in Russia, to which the Pentecostals replied 
that in this case the constitution is contrary to the Charter of Human Rights 
and Christ’s missionary command to the church. 

Since in 1961 the AUCECB, together with the Russian Orthodox Church, 
joined the World Council of Churches, the protest of the Pentecostals in Russia 
is ako directed against the World Council of Churches. They suspect that the 
World Council is supporting the AUCECB in its cautious policy of maintaining 
the status quo. In fact the AUCECB is afraid that to give way to the Pentecostals 
would deprive them even of the small degree of freedom that their Union 
enjoys in Russia at the present day. 

There has been much discussion of the question whether agents of the state 
Coimcil for the Affairs of Religious Cults (CARC), or even of the Russian 
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secret police, are active in the headquarters of the Baptist Union. An interview 
with Mikhail Zhidkov*® suggests that the first at least is true. He asserts that 
CARC workers were ‘planted’ amongst the Initiativniki ‘in order to stir up 
hostility against the registered churches in an attempt to divide and disrupt the 
work of unity*. It can at least be concluded from Zhidkov’s statements - and 
he is the son of the second most important person in the AUCECB - that in 
Baptist circles the possibility of the intervention of CARC workers in the life 
of the church is accepted. TTie latter question is answered by Steve Durasoif, 
a minister of the Assemblies of God in the USA, who is now a Professor of 
Oral Roberts University, and is the grandson of a Russian priest of the Old 
Believers. He says that the investigation ‘neither revealed any of the AUCECB 
leaders to be KGB agents, nor did it exclude the possibility that one or more 
could be included’.*^ 

There are great difficulties in categorizmg exactly the denominational 
position of the Initiativniki. Steve DurasoflF rightly points out that J. C. 
Pollock overlooked the hidden Pentecostal element in the Initiativniki.^^ The 
same is true of Michael Bourdeaux. Certainly, not all the Initiativniki are Pente- 
costals. It probably even includes strictly anti-Pentecostal fundamentalist 
groups. The undercurrent of Pentecostalism, an atmosphere of Pentecostal 
piety, and distinctive doctrines which are explicitly Pentecostal*® are all clearly 
to be seen in their published documents. 

It is equally difficult to ascertain their numbers. Estimates vary between 
26,500 in 1966 and 3)00o,ooo in 1968.** Although the latter figure seems to 
be exaggerated, one must bear in mind Bourdeaux’s argument that the de¬ 
cline of the AUCECB, for which there are reliable statistics, has benefited the 
Initiativniki and their successor organizations. 

One thing that is certain is that neither the Baptist headquarters in Moscow 
nor the state has succeeded in suppressing the Pentecostal movement, neither 
that part of it which is illegal nor that part which has organizational links with 
the AUCECB. This can be seen from information received by letter from 
Russia, from various interviews, and the increasing abuse poured on the 
Pentecostals in the Soviet press. Thus Komsomolskaya Pravda of 25 September 
1962 contains an account by I. Voevodin, the chairman of the Atheist Association 
of Krasnoyarsk, a town of 500,000 inhabitants in Siberia: 

Recently, I attended a trial session in the criminal case against the leader of 
the fanatical Pentecostal sects, Leonid Shevchenko. Every time I entered the 
courtroom one particular contrast would strike me. The people of Krasnoy¬ 
arsk are usually exceptionally healthy - physically and mentally. In the room, 
all the faces are fresh, rosy - what we call ‘blood and milk’. On the other hand, 
on the benches and in the comers of the room, I saw black clothing, sallow 
complexions, sunken eyes, cheerless young men with their heads shaven, girls 
with their heads covered with scarves in the fashion of old women. Sectarians. 
Like dead grass withered in the spring. This is not an accidental contrast and 
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not only an outward one. The tiredness of the sectarians is the result of their 
nightly ‘zealotry’, unnatural rites and exhausting prayers. 

It was not the first time that I met sectarians, when attempting to snatch 
fellow citizens out of their claws. But, at this trial, the stink and dirt of this 
little world opened to me with its full strength. Wien you look for a word 
best suited to express the ‘program’ of the Pentecostals, you will find in it - 
hostility. Hostility, reaction, hatred of humanity. The leaders of the sect 
forbid their members everything ‘secular’, i.e. everything that is ours: 
Soviet books, radio, the Pioneer scarf, participation in social activities. Even 
the joining of a Labour Union is declared to be a godless thing. The sects are 
hostile to everything that is bright and good in man. All talks about sympathy, 
sharing and plenty of love which allegedly exist in their midst - are nothing 
else but fairly tales. ... Yet they have sufficient ‘sympathy’ to fawn on a 
person in distress and to catch him in their spider web. Then the man-hating 
zealotries follow. 

Even if you know, very well, all the wild, immoral and inhuman character 
of the sect, you have a hard time answering questions like this: ‘Why is it that 
the sectarians still find new partisans ? Where do they get their strength from ?’ 
An assembly of fanatical, half-illiterate old women ... And, among them, 
Lelia Bordysheva, a sickly, secretive girl, Nadezhda Davidova, a young woman 
not yet deprived of her charm, who not long ago graduated from the Peda¬ 
gogical Institute of Krasnoyarsk... What was it that attracted them to Leonid 
Shevchenko, to Elena Puchinskaya ? I do not hesitate to reply for myself: 
it was the determination and activity of the soul catchers ... 

The witnesses told about broken families, about women who wound up in 
mental institutions, about children with their souls crippled. People ‘doped’ 
by Shevchenko and his assistants, refused to fulfil their citizen’s duties, tore 
off their Pioneer scarves, trampled the red flag with their shoes. How much 
time and energy was used to create so much evil! And what was it that we, the 
activists, the Komsomol members, did in opposition to this strategy of the 
sectarians ? 

Well, practically nothing. Judge for yourselves: in all Krasnoyarsk, a city 
of half a million inhabitants, there is only one more or less active group of 
Komsomol members - atheists, consisting of fifteen students. But even they 
have little training in the art of convincing, the difficult job of dealing with 
those gone astray. Now, what about those gone astray? ... We don’t even 
know how to help a man who entered on the pathway of co-operation with 
religion. Her pious aunt told Valya N.: ‘You are not going to enrol in the 
Institute. The teacher is against God!’ Valya did not follow the order. But this 
is as far as she was able to go. In her aunt’s home the sectarians would meet 
as before. Now how did Valya’s school-mates help her, the Komsomol 
member ? How did they support the weakening will to fight ? In no way at all. 

Gena Kulikov’s mother forced him to pray, beat him, locked him up in the 
store-room. The boy starved, suffered humiliation, but would not give in. 
He escaped from home and started the life of a homeless wanderer. And we, 
the atheists, to our shame, did not even know about this struggle ... 

Why this indifference, this inactivity among the Komosol leaders ? They 
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ask persistently for waste paper, for scrap metal, for membership dues. They 
even impose punishments. But it does not cause them any headache that 
people get lost, that through sectarian channels, hostile ideology penetrates 
mto our midst, through the failure of other Komsomol members. We cannot 
rely only on the essential influence of our basically very healthy Soviet 
environment. Even the greenest meadow is not secure from rotten grass. We 
shoiud act in such a way that the forces of the healthy environment strengthen 
the failing growth and kill the roots of malicious thistle.*® 

Voevodin does not mention any verdict by the court against Leonid Shev¬ 
chenko, who is described as a skilled engineer, educated, strong-willed, dia¬ 
bolically clever and politically reactionary. 

If one looks carefuUy at this attack by Voevodin, two features can be noted. 
First of all, the Pentecostal movement is a religious, economic and political 
fartor in the Soviet Union. Voevodin and his atheists are helpless when faced 
with the phenomenon of the Pentecostal movement. As a result, they must use 
the faimliar method of Christian and non-Christian sects, and make moral 
accusations against their opponents, whose beliefs they cannot refute. 

'^^ave the Initiativniki made theological innovations? 

The trial of Feoktist Ivanovich Subbotin, Lyubov Milhailovna Khmara, and 
the brothers Nikolai Kuzmich Khmara and Vasili Kuzmich Khmara took place 
on 24-7 December 1963. 

They were convicted of bringing up minors m isolation from social life by 
drawing them into their group, of calling unbelievers to reject their responsi¬ 
bilities as citizens; they were convicted of inciting citizens to disobey the 
auxih^ police, to refuse to join trade unions and in general to avoid all forms 
of social activity. They held illegal prayer-meetings at night m insanitary 
conditions and with minors present. 

On the intervention of the AUCECB from Moscow, the older members of the 
congregation had yielded, but the younger members continued to hold their 
secret meetings. Consequently they were condemned to terms of imprisonment 
of from three to five years.®® 

One of those convicted, N. K. Khmara, died two weeks later from the results 
of torture. 

The palms of his hands were burnt, as were the toes and the soles of his feet. 
The lower part of his abdomen showed marks of deep wounds made by the 
insertion of a sh»p jagged object; his right leg was swollen; the ankles of both 
legs seemed to have been beaten; on his body were black and blue bruises.*’ 

The 120 members of the congregation who signed the above description of 
the dead body of Khmara were expressing their grief at the cruel death of their 
brother, who had only been converted in the summer of 1963 from a life ‘of 
uninterrupted drunkenness’. But they were brave enough to sing at Khmara’s 
grave and to testify: ‘Fear not those who can kill the body but cannot kill the 
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soul.’ But the document signed by the 120 members of the congregation con¬ 
tains in addition an important detail from the indictment. The accusation was 
made against the Initiatimiki that they ‘analysed various biblical texts, permitted 
arbitrary and incorrect interpretations, critidzed and did not accept the new 
constitution of the AUCECB’. They rightly wonder: 

One might think that the witnesses were members of the Holy Synod, people 
with higher theological education, were versed in biblical truths and called to 
defend their purity. But not at all!... Since in the Penal Code there is no 
article against incorrect interpretation of the Bible, the prosecutor called it 
reactionary activity, harmful to society. Thus he put the ‘incorrect’ interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible and the criticism of the constitution of the AUCECB under 
article 227 of the Penal Code.®® 

Although the above text does not make any direct statement about the namre 
of the interpretation of the Bible which the Initiativniki put forward, it is 
nevertheless clear that they were prepared to risk their lives for the freedom to 
work out their own interpretation of the Bible. To understand the theological 
of this protest group it is probably necessary, as in the case of the 
independent Zionists of South Africa and the Brazilian Pentecostals, to rely 
on oral tradition. But there is literary evidence for this oral tradition, in 
their hymns. We possess some of these hymns. I quote one as an example. It 
takes as its starting point modem man, exposed to technological development.: 

1. Man, whose life is a perpetual struggle. 

For whom life means a conquest. 

You have subdued all in this world. 

But you have failed to subdue yourself. 

2. You have gained fame as a ruler on land. 

You have penetrated the depths of the sea. 

You have reached the heights, but you are still a slave 
Of your own base passions. 

3. You have split the mvisible atom. 

You even know how to conquer space. 

You have reached the age of great discoveries. 

But you have failed to conquer yourself. 

4. Yes! You are strong and at the same time weak, 

You are great, as well as insignificant. 

By the power of your mind you are a god. 

But by your lust you are a slave. 

You were high, but how low you have fallen. 

5. In your selfishness you scorned the Creator, 

You did not find him in the stratosphere. 

You returned to earth victoriously like God, 

Robbing him of his glory. 
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6. You are firmly resolved, as in past ages, 

To make your name immortal, 

And have forgotten the Tower of Babel 
In your senseless struggle with God, 

7. What of it that you can soar above the earth. 

With transient glory on your mortal brow? 

You will take off into space again, 

But you will still die here on earth. 

8. The hosts of planets, in lofty majesty, 

Follow their courses above you. 

But it was decreed to mankind: No! 

You will not reach a single one of them. 

9. Oh, unfortunate, haughty, and earthly man! 

Give glory to the Supreme God. 

Only with him can you be truly happy. 

With him you will reach the region beyond the clouds. 

10. Without your space-ships and all your efforts, 

The Lord will transform your body, 

In the first Resurrection, he will give 
An immortal body to the faithful saints. 

11. God is spirit, and the eternal ruler of the stars, 

And if you want to reach the starry sky 
You must fall down before him, earthbound man, 

And you must conquer yourself in this life. 

Amen®® 

It is easy to understand the young members of the Komsomol who go over to the 
Initiathniki because they are bored in the Komsomol.’® The reason for this 
lies not merely in the new hymns, which are accompanied on the guitar,’^ but 
just as much in the fact that these hymns attempt to pose the question of the 
meaning of life, technology and civilization; 

What is the use of all this modern technical and scientific knowledge ... We 
are merely left wandering and erring at random by ourselves, only to end by 
coming to the horror of emptiness and purposelessness.’® 

It must of course be admitted that the hymn quoted above presents a remarkable 
mixture of existentialist and pietist interpretation, modem anthropological 
questions and mythological images. But it is perhaps this very fact which makes 
it so attractive. 

(r) Steps towards a political theology 

It is easy to understand why Christians in Russia become apolitical, and make 
up their minds 'to .become radishes' - that is, outwardly and officially they are 
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red, but underneath-the3rare~white.^^ But there must be a significant number 
of r-hrisfians who reject this attitude. The documents we possess, however, 
do not suggest that they adopt an attitude of undiscriminating anti-Communism. 
On the contrary, at a very early stage there was an unambiguous expression of 
support for the Soviet Union from the ranks of Russian Pentecostels, in the 
form of a resolution which explicitly called foi service in the Red Army,’* much 
to the displeasure of the American Assemblies of God. It stated that 0 )mmun- 
ism was no ‘hindrance to the work of evangelism*. They fully maintained that 
the socio-economic principles of Communism ‘are not contradictory to the 
tparliin g of our Lord Jesus’.’® These statements cannot simply be dismissed as 
Russian propaganda manoeuvres, even though some political declarations - 
for example, in connection with the Korean war - cannot but give the impres¬ 
sion that they are simply a repetition in religious terms of the official line.’® 

On the other hand, the Initiativniki have come into conflict with the tenets 
^ of the Marxist criticism of religion. The first indication of such a conflict was 
the letter of which they succeeded in smuggling several copies out of Russia, to 
the ■‘^prretaiy^Ggneral of U NO, U Thant. One of those who passed it on - the 
IcttetTnustTiavrr^diied the West through several different channels - told 
me of the dramatic drcumstances in which the letter was handed to him in a 
forest. He had been invited to go for a walk by one of the members of the 
Initiativniki. ‘Please bring your Bible with you,’ he had told him. The Russian 
asked my acquaintance to read Hebrews ii: ‘Some were tortured, refusing to 
accept release, that they might rise again to a better life. Others suffered mocking 
and scourging, and even chains and imprisonment . . .’ ‘That is our story; 
will you take this letter for U Thant?’ asked the Russian. My acquaintance 
declined, because the task was too risky for him. Then the member of the 
Initiativniki fell on his knees and uttered a heart-rending prayer. My acquain¬ 
tance did not understand the words of the prayer. But he allowed himself to 


be persuaded and accepted the mission. ‘Good,’ the Russian told him. You 
will now carry on in the direction I tell you for a certain distance. There you 
will find a man who will walk past you and hand over to you the letter to U 


Thant.’ 

The letter was published in the press numerous times.” It is a very carefully 
compiled document, which describes the oppression of the Pentecostals in full 
detail. The tortures, the illegal trials, the deportations, the sudden arrests by 
the Russian police were exactly described with the place, date and name of the 
persons concerned. A description is ^ven amongst others of the testimony of 
an invalid who was refused urgently necessary treatment in prison. There is an 
ac co xi pf of the interrogation of children about the religious practices of their 
parents. The letter ends wth a list of the names of those arrested (giving the 
sentences in each case) and a request to U Thant for help, 
r —The first interesting feature of this document is the fact that the Pentecostds 
/ of Russia turn for help to the Buddhist U Thant, and not to their fellow Chris- 
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tians in the West, far less to the Baptists and Pentecostals of America. The 
second striking thing is the courage of these Christians, They know that to some 
extent their demands go beyond what the Russian constitution allows them^ 
(However, they stress very strongly that in innumerable cases the Russian state, 
in its persecution of the Pentecostals, was itself unwilling to grant even the 
limited religious freedom accorded by the Russian constitution). Thfi-Eente- 
costals are appejlingjfliggfei L^ Russian constitution to a higher human right, 
and explicitly refeiLtouthc JD^laration of Human^J^s\ which in ig6o w as 
ratified by the United Natio ns and p ublished on 2 Novem bcr-1962 in the 
Soviet Union. 

The document shows that the Initiativniki (or Council of Evangelical Chris¬ 
tians and Baptists, as they later call themselves) does not consist of uneducated 
and ill-advised fanatics, although the AUCECB tries to present them as such.’® 
In another context they emphasize: 

All this is not happening m some underdeveloped colonial country, and not 
imder a fascist regime, but in a country where it has already been proclaimed 
to all the world for fifty years that the most just, democratic and humanitarian 
society has been built, and that there is equality of all people, irrespective of 
race and creed.’® 

Their knowledge of the history of the Russian constitution had already been 
shown in a petition made on 14 April 1965 to Comrade L. I. Brezhnev.®® 
Referring to Lenin®^ and Bonch-Bruyevich, the Pentecostals of Soviet Russia 
demand full religious freedom: 

The Russian Tsars showed no mercy on schismatics and sectarians’, wrote 
the Social Democrats, ‘they persecuted, tortured, drowned, executed them, 
they pilloried them, threw them mercilessly into prisons and dungeons and 
drank their blood. As so it has gone until now, when the mentality, laws and 
customs of people have become less severe. No longer are sectarians and 
schismatics executed before the very eyes of the people. Now they are merely 
put on trial, arrested, exiled, imprisoned ,.. Soon the day will come, and is 
indeed already near, when all people will have the right to believe in what they 
want, observe whatever religion they prefer. The day will come ... when the 
church will be entirely separated from the state. Everyone will have the right 
to meet freely, to speak freely and everywhere to propagate whatever views 
he likes. Everyone will have the right freely to print and disseminate whatever 
he wishes an)rwhere in the world ... Sectarians! the hour of freedom is at 
hand and it is drawing nearer.’®® 

The Pentecostals are trying to hasten the arrival of the age of freedom promised 
as long ago as 1904. For in this age - so they believe - the Russian Pentecostal 
movement will evangelize not only Russia, but the whole world. 
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4. A New Phase in the Conflict between 
Communist Atheism and Christianity 

Since the protest movement has already encroached upon the Orthodox 
Church,®® primitive authoritarian measures, such as the closing of churches,®^ 
and even punishment by imprisonment and torture, are no longer sufficient. 
In an article in Kommunist in 1965 Mchedlov was already calling for an end 
to the primitive witch-hunts and slanders against Christians. 

Certain authors seem incapable of being satisfied by an objective analysis of 
new phenomena and through laziness restrict their criticism to features which 
their ideological opponents have rejected.®® 

This is also true of polemics against Pentecostals, for ‘Not all Pentecostals are 
fanatics*, in the lapidary words of Nauka i Religiya.^^ 

The call here is for the conflict to be conducted with more discrimination. 
It has not yet penetrated, however, to the works of Soviet atheist propaganda - 
mostly of a popular or even pseudo-scientific character, as for example in the 
journal Nauka i Religiya. Hans Braker, in his essay on the debate on religious 
philosophy in the Soviet Union, discusses the articles that have appeared in 
Soviet specialist journals,®’ and I give his conclusions here. 

One of his main conclusions seems to me to be of fundamental importance. 
Neither Soviet legislation on the subject of religion since the beginning of 1918, 
nor the Soviet criticism of religion, has ever been concerned to any extent 
with the wide current of Russian Christianity which lies outside the institutional 
framework of the official churches. This manifestation of Christianity (which 
Braker rather rashly compares to the latent non-practising Christianity of the 
West), which took shape before the revolution in the Russian sects, and since 
then has in part continued to exist in the Pentecostal movement and the Initiat-- 
ivnikiy is one which it is difficult to assess in the categories of the Soviet criticism 
of religion. Thus Braker reports M. V. Vagabov as stating bluntly and em¬ 
phatically 

that on the Soviet side there exists hitherto no research from the point of view 
of sociology and social psychology on the extent of religious belief in the 
Soviet Union, and that there is as a result, ‘it must be admitted to our shame* - 
Vagabov*s actual words - a very inadequate knowledge of the number of 
believers ..., of their intellectual world and of their psychology.®® 

But the Soviet criticism of religion is ill-informed in another and more 
important sphere. This is in the field of modern Protestant theology, which a 
Soviet work calls ‘one of the most impressive ideological phenomena in con¬ 
temporary Western history*.®® Braker refers explicitly to the growing encounter 
with Bultmann, Tillich, and particularly Bonhoeffer; but he goes on to ask why 
there is no detailed analysis of these theologians, who have an open-minded 
approach not only to atheistic humanism, but also, and not least, to Marxism, 
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or at least to the early Marx, and are prepared to be known as ‘Marxists’ in this 
sense* Braker suspects that discussion on this manifestation of Protestant theo¬ 
logy has already begun, even though there is no literary evidence of it. But at the 
present moment, he thinks, its publication is regarded as inopportune, because 
such a theology would make available to the Soviet reader an interpretation of 
Christianity 

in which there is no longer any need for an absolute and profound gulf 
between Marxism and Christianity, Marxism and religion, a pattern of 
thought which could have some attraction for intellectuals who are beginning 
to have doubts and are not so sure about their ‘historical and dialectic material- 
ism’.^o 

What role do the Initiativniki play in this coming conflict } Until recently 
there was a tendency to class them as evangelical fundamentalists who could only 
fight a rearguard action in this conflict. Against the orthodox Communism of the 
Komsomol, the orthodox fundamentalism of the Christsomols (as one might call 
the young Initiativniki) has an unquestionable advantage. The Initiativniki 
(like the Baptists) offer their members in the secularized Russian state a warm¬ 
hearted community and the mutual help of a brotherhood, which can be 
attractive not only to peasants and workers, but also to engineers, officers of the 
Red Army, students and secondary school teachers. But what attitude will the 
Initiativniki adopt to a criticism of religion which has progressed in the direction 
described above ? Will they be able to cling to their present untenable affirm¬ 
ations, such as the defence of the biblical creation story against the theory of 
evolution, and the affirmation of the infallibility of the Bible understood in an 
historical and scientific sense, and persist their narrow cultural and ethical 
attitudes } Or will they develop a theology which takes man as its starting point 
in the sense of the hynm quoted above 
It seems at first sight that both the atheists, and also the Christians (both 
Russian Orthodox, Baptists and Initiatimiki)-^^ afraid of modern theology. 
For the atheists, this theology destroys the caricature which they have painted 
of Christians. It shows that a Christian need not in every case be anti-Marxist 
and ill-informed, and that the gospel has an essential contribution to make even 
in a secularized and technical society; and that Christians are not automatical!}^ 
defenders of the status quo (Bonhoeffer). The Christians are afraid, because the 
‘adulthood’ of the churches demands humility and a readiness for dialogue from 
ministers, and the venture of faith from believers, whereas the old-fashioned 
creed of fundamentalism gives something firm to hold on to in the vicissitudes 
of persecution. 

The strength of the Initiativniki is their return to these sources. Their weak¬ 
ness is that they are trying to give a present-day significance to the statements of 
Lenin, like those of the Bible, by ignoring the intervening historical develop¬ 
ment. But if in the midst of all the physical and mental pressure upon them 
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they can develop a method of interpreta tion that can abandon ^Christian prin- 
dplesHvhidrhaveTohg b^n untenable, they will not merely have made an 
essential contribution to the interpretation of the gospel in Russia, but will also 
have helped in overcoming the Communist form of fundamentalism, which can 
be seen in the way in which Marx and Lenin are quoted. 
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PART TWO 


Belief and Practice 



‘Back to the Bible!’: 

The Pentecostal Understanding 
of Scripture 


I. ^The Bibky the Inspired Word of God*: 

The Fundamentalist Understanding of the Bible 

Almost all Pentecostal denominations and holiness groups teach: 

The Bible is the inspired word of God and its content is infallible divine 
revelation.^ 

[It] is the infallible rule of faith and conduct, and is superior to conscience and 
reason, but not contrary to reason,^ 

Often the remarks are even more specific. We believe in ‘the whole Bible’,® 
‘Old and New Testament’,^ ‘in verbal inspiration’® or even ‘in the supernatural 
plenary inspiration of Scripture’.® Others describe the operation of inspiration 
as a Pentecostal ‘experience of infusion’:’ 

God the Holy Spirit gave the men who wrote the original autograph copies 
of the Scripture His own thoughts, so that the words as well as the thoughts 
are God’s revelation to us.® 

Sometimes even the tran slation is indicat ed. The Authorized Version or 
Luther's Bible are preterr^, though Jonathan Paul of the Miilheim Association 
of Christian Fellowships has produced a good translation of the New Testament 
with a Pentecostal commentary.® The ‘serving brethren’ of the ‘Gemeinde der 
Christen “Ecclesia”’ have to swear an oath that they will never criticize the 
Bible or call it in question.^® 

No wonder, then, that European and especially German biblical scholarship 
is vehemently rejected, because this ‘ “higher criticism” undermines faith in 
the supernatural, especially in the inspiration and authority of the Word of 
God’.^^ Elementary findings in ‘Introductions to the Old Testament’, e.g. the 
distinction between the three Isaiahs, are contested: 
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In 1890 the ‘liberal’ was debating whether there were two Isaiahs; in 1930 
the extreme ‘modernist’ was debating whether there was a personal God.^^ 

This free thought, which has never produced a Luther or a Niemoller,^® is 
said to repeat the old mistake of Erasmus in taking this world, the state, man, 
more seriously than God and the world beyond,Such a remark overlooks the 
fact that Niemoller is not a fundamentalist. At a consultation between twenty- 
three European Pentecostal preachers and representatives of the World Council 
of Churches, Martin Niemoller was asked by the Pentecostalists: ‘How can you 
work with people who do not believe in the inspiration of Scripture ?’ Niemoller 
replied: 

When I founded the Pastors’ Emergency League in 1933, I expected that 
every pastor who believed in the Bible would know who his leader was. To 
my disappointment, I discovered that belief in inspiration could very easily 
be combined with National Socialist compromises.^® 

•*1^mong American and European Pentecostals, knowledge of the German 
( Church struggle and of European theology is very superficial. The Americans 
dismiss it out of hand as modernism, G. F. Atter mentions Karl Barth among 
the sectarians, alongside the British Israelites, Moral Rearmament and the 
‘Jesus Only’ groups. According to Atter, neo-orthodoxy, of which Barth was a 
spokesman, was a reaction against liberalism. Barth understands revelation as 
event, in other words, as a meeting of the divine and the human. Dogma is not 
a revelation, but at best a pointer to revelation. Theological expressions are 
paradoxical. The Bible contains three kinds of writing, true, imaginary and 
mythical. All have their value, once their different functions have been 
recognized. Atter concludes his enumeration with the remark: ‘Thus will be 
seen how very far the heirs of the Reformers are from the truly Scriptural 
position of the Bible doctrine.’^® 

For the healing evangelist T. L. Osborn, it is particularly important to make 
and indelible mark for aggressive evangelism: 

In Switzerland, where Barthian theology holds that all men are already saved 
in Christ, and need only to hear the news, [Osborn’s] straightforward questions 
were laying the axe at the very roots of the religious traditions of the land.^’ 

It does not disturb the authors of the quotations above (Osborn and Atter) 
that the leader of the Apostolic Church (in Switzerland the ‘Gemeinde fur 
Urchristentum’), Pastor Robert Willenegger, should describe Brunner and Barth 
as ‘theologians who stand near to the Bible’.^® 

^ I >. With this ignorance of theological work it is possible to obtain a doctorate in 
^ j theology at a Pentecostal Bible school without knowledge of ancient or modem 

languages, without knowledge of the origin or composition of the Bible, without 
secondary education, and simply on the basis of six years’ instruction on the 
Bible, a few essays, tests in shorthand, business management, church history 
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and practical theology, and regular visits to meetings (the number of services 
attended is taken into account in the examination for the doctorate),^® 

The first task of Pentecostal Bible schools is to build up a spiritual bulwark 
against evolutionary theories and biblical criticism. Pentecostal Bible schools, 
unlike ‘secular’ universities, are not ‘naturalistic and man-centred but super- 
naturalistic and God-centred\ 2 ® Nor are they, as e.g. the Baptist Bible schools, 
‘honeycombed with bastard modernism’.®^ The Pentecostal Holiness Church 
is proud of the fact that not a single modernist preacher can be found in its 
ranks. 

Every minister and every layman, without exception, holds to the same tradi¬ 
tional orthodox, evangelical dogma which characterized the teachings of the 
Church before the infiltration of German rationalism and modernism. 22 

C. W. Conn of the Church of God (Qeveland) accuses the traditional churches 
of allowing the ideas of Kant, Emerson, Newman, Voltaire, Schleiermacher, 
Carlyle and ‘a mixture of theologians, philosophers and poets’ to exercise 
more influence in many pulpits than the word of God. 

The most famous of these critics was Renan, who stated in his biographies 
of Christ that He was but a mere man and that both the New Testament and 
the Old Testament contained numerous myths and legends. Both modernism 
and socialism resulted in much scepticism among the masses of the people.®® 

George Jeffreys, a well-known British Pentecostal evangelist, can write: 

We do not hesitate to say that modernism is the most pernicious and poisonous 
influence at work in the Christian Church today. It paves the way for Uni- 
tarianism, Spiritism, Russellism, Buddhism, Theosophy and many other 
similar delusive doctrines. Modernism invariably means mutilation of the 
Book. The pulpits should be purged of this pestilence.®^ 

The Assemblies of God in distant Australia have stated the goal of their 
union to be a battle against all sects and ‘higher criticism’.®® The Belgian, 
French and Swiss Pentecostal movements affirm in their confession: 

We accept the Bible as the inspired word of God and we continue in the 
evangelical faith, far removed from all modernism, higher criticism, new 
theology and whatever ends up by undermining belief founded on Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.®® 

The tragedy of modern biblical criticism works itself out in producing empty 
churches, and alienation from the church is in turn a cause of international 
conflict. That is the result of our ‘theologizing to death’.®’' The theological 
intellectuals had their chance in past centuries and now have lost it. They have 
shown what man accomplishes. ‘Now there is a theology emerging that is 
proving what God can do.’®® The best thing is ‘to have nothing to do with 
biblical criticism, but to rely simply, like a child, on the eternal ground of 
truth....’®® 
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Much as we rejoice in the fact that God also makes use of learned men to 
demonstrate the authenticity of his word, we must assert with great regret 
that despite everything, biblicgLcriticism-is-taking-on-more-dtsastfous dimen¬ 
sions and that many of thpscjwho-study theote^^re losinglKSf faith. From 
this we can see clearly that this way is not the most reliable one. My professor 
of religion used to try to persuade me that the study of theology was the only 
means of understanding the Bible, But he himself was a bad example of that. 
When I began to read my Bible with prayer and to put into practice what it 
contained, I found my way towards understanding the Bible .. 


The unhappy alternative, that the Bible is not the word of God but merely 
contains it, is rejected: 


The liberal religionist compromises to assert that the Bible only contains the 
Word of God. Evangelical Christians, however, believe the entire Bible to be 
equally inspired. We believe that all Scriptures, as originally written, are the 
living oracles of God and should be accepted as such.*^ 

The most dangerous opponents are the ‘faithless believers’, truly Christian 
people, who, through innocent fearfulness, have been misled by deceitful 
misrepresentation of the facts about the Biblical inspiration. They have 
accepted a half truth; they believe the written Word of God to be reliable in 
matters of faith and practice, but open to error in matters of fact and history,^^ 


Writers join Bengel in asserting that not only the ideas of Scripture but also 
the words are inspired, though a mechanical doctrine of inspiration is rejected.®® 
Granted, 


the Bible contains many words of man and even words spoken by the Devil. 
But in its totality it is the inspired word of God, the truth .,. Jesus believed 
in what the prophet Daniel wrote; he also believed what happened to Jonah. 


We cannot go wrong if we keep to the teaching of Jesus and his apostles,®^ for 

from the first verse in Genesis to the last in Revelation there is not one single 
contradiction. You may search in vain to find inaccuracies because they are 
only supposed. The one divine Author, moving each of its writers, has given 
us a complete Bible that will stand the tests of all time.®® 

^ Often this biblical exegesis gets caught up in grotesque questioning. The Church 
of the Living God may not be so far from the truth when, as a negro church, 
it asserts that Jesus, David, Job, Moses’ wife and other holy people of the Bible 
had dark skins,®® but it seems strange for Jesus to be regarded as a freemason.®^ 
W. V. Grant is able to provide information about men in ‘flying saucers’;®® 
Williams and Sauer have to answer questions raised by evidently not uncritical 
readers, e.g.: will the Third World War take place before the great tribulation ? 
Yes, Is the new Jerusalem (in heaven) inhabited now? No, it is uninhabited and 
will come down from heaven uninhabited.®® Will the final rapture take place 
at the beginning, the middle or the end of Matt. 24?^® It is recognized that the 
Babylonian flood stories are earlier than those in the Bible. 
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[They] may perfectly well be the product of conversation with Noah. This 
narrative, circumstantial agreement with the Scriptures to a degree simply 
astounding, puts the fact of the flood beyond all cavil or doubt." 

Schneider, a Swiss missionary in South Africa, hits the nail on the head when 
he writes: _ 

Certainly, the Bible is in the hands of all the Ethiopian bishops^^ and all the 
Zionist prophets... But it is not enough to have the Bible. It is also necessary / 
to know ^dw^read it... It is neces sar y to know how to interpret it.^® 

One of these negro churches ‘explains the Bible from the following chapters. 
Amen: Jer. 1.4-5; 8.22-26. Amen.’^* Another not unjustly offers as the 

key to exegesis: ‘We believe in the Old and New Testament “by the inter¬ 
pretation of the river’’ and a third believes in the Old and New Testaments 
and the teaching of John Dawi.^® 

The creation narrative in Gen. 1-3 is understood literally.^’ Therefore 
Edith C. Stevenson objects to the new Oxford Bible Atlasj which ‘would seem 
to discredit his belief in the Genesis account of man’s beginning upon this 
earth’.^® Mink explicitly asserts: 

I find it much easier to believe that God made man from earth than that he 
developed from a cell to an ape and then to a human being... Why should we 
pay homage to the theory of evolution when we believe in the almighty God 
for whom nothing is impossible 

The Elim Evangel attacked the BBC for giving information in one series on the 
prehistory of the earth. This information was condemned as ‘both unscientific 
and anti-Christian’.®® That the universities teach these ‘beastly doctrines’ only 
makes matters worse. ‘Hitler believed the axiom that the bigger the lie the 
more inclined people will be to believe it. Modem scientists appear to work on a 
similar principle.’®® 

Modern theology is a ‘monstrosity inspired by the devil’. ‘It is a clear, proven 
fact that evolution leads to atheism or agnosticism....’®® The origin of giants 
from the association of angels with women (Gen. 6.2) ‘is a fact. This still happens 
today’ (Matt. 24.37).®^ 

For Bmce Williams, ‘the Biblical account of the creation of man is more 
plausible and satisfying than the theories of natural evolution’.®® We can refute 
the scepticism and mockery of unbelievers and avoid the traps of the modernists 
with the words ‘In the beginning God’.®® 

Obviously, Moses is regarded as the author of the Pentateuch (the so-called 
five books of Moses).®’ Jost Miiller-Bohn admonishes his readers: 

Friend, do not believe these bewildering assertions. It has long since been 
proved that they are not true and established sciences. Believe rather in the 
unchanging word of God.®® 

It should not be assumed that this superficial castigation of the natural sciences 
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is an invention of the Pentecostal movement. The traditional churches have for 
long enough defended positions which have been quite untenable. 

If the Bible does not give us a true account of the six-day work of creation in 
its first chapter, then none of its statements is trustworthy.®® 

Tn the same way, in 1962 the Lutherans of the Missouri S)mod were still 
designating the theory of evolution as a ‘foolish theory without any proof’, 
which is ‘degrading mankind’,®® The Holiness movement®^ and the German®® 
and Swiss®® Conservative Evangelicals have been waging a polemical campaign 
against reasonable biblical scholarship for years. Even a conservative theologian 
like Schlatter was not safe from their attacks,®^ because he detected legendary 
traits in the book of Jonah. 

The Lord Jesus bears unmistakable testimony to the historical truth of 
Jonah’s sojourn in the great fish (Matt. 12.40). If it is assumed that the story 
of Jonah is a sa'ga, then either the Lord did not speak the truth or he was 
wrong. In this case the whole Bible and therefore all the words of Jesus are 
put in question.®® 

The Bible knows only full inspiration. It designates the Holy Scriptures as 
being God’s Word completely, and knows no half or quarter inspiration. It 
bears witness with powerful authority to the fact that the word spoken by God 
is identically the same as that written down by man.®® 

This understanding of the Bible leads to a confusion between the Bible and a 
book of oracles. Thus Gordon Lindsay can spend 52 pages answering the 
question Why do the righteous suffer? He knows Forty sig^s which foretell the 
imminent return of Jesus and he knows All about the Gifts of the Spirit.^’^ 
Naturally, he contests the theory of evolution: 


If you have a child in school, this is a must book for your home. Authoritative 
information is given proving that the theory of evolution is fake.®® 


"^Even worse, this theological conservatism often runs parallel to an unimag 


( inable social and political blindness. The German Conservative Evangelicals 
demand that a Bible-based radicalism of the right be set over against the 
teachers’ radicalism of the left.®® In a pamphlet of the Anchor Bay Bible 
Institute on Communism and its prehistory, ‘a number of French infidels and 
inunoral philosophers’ (Weishaupt, Marx, Prudhon [sic]) are mentioned, ‘the 
most infamous of whom was one Jean Jacques Rousseau’. Communists and 
socialists are condemned root and branch. The only difference between them 


is the tactical question of the method to be applied, Darwinism (evolution) is a 
denial of ancestral authority, Nietzscheism (modernism) a denial of divine 
authority, and Marxism (atheism, Communism, socialism, Bolshevism) a 
denial of all authority,^® As in America there is doubt about the literal under¬ 
standing of hell even in the teaching of English, it is now time to protest against 
the surrender of children to communism in American schools. 
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Martin Schian rightly remarks: ‘The recognition of the authority (of the 
Bible) is more a principle than a matter of practice’.72 Thus in that period, 
shaken by social struggles, it could be said in an incomprehensible misunder¬ 
standing of the real situation: 


No one saves a man by fulfilling his needs. Bring him into contact with Jesus 
and he will soon be able to buy his own bread and butter. 




Social ana'p^itical blindness, fruitless political conservatism and funda- 
mentalist ignorance were present in many of the so-called ‘believing’ circles 
of the Protestant churches at the time of the first rise of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. No wonder that the movement took much of it over. What is much more 
surprising is that despite continuing polemic against biblical criticism and 
against a true social and ethical engagement on the part of the churches, there 
are Pentecostals who do not succumb to this polemic. They must be mentioned o^-'Csur''' 
next. ' 


fT~: 


2. ‘Are we Fundamental Enough Self-criticism of Fundamentalism 




Within the Pentecostal movement there is a minority, small indeed but not to be 
underestimated, which has become weary of these fundamentalist cries. Among 
them is Donald Gee, though he was once theologically a fundamentalist. After 
the fundamentalist fighting-cocks in the Pentecostal movement made it im¬ 
possible for him to take part in the Third Full Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in New Delhi (1961), he wrote the fiery article, already mentioned, 
entitled ‘Are we fundamental enough?’’* 

At the conference of the German Pentecostal Movement held from 6-9 
August, 1928, there was an account of a vision directed against polemic: 

You yourself stood there in the smithy and watched your sword being made 
ready. With flashing eyes, filled with lust for battle, you stood there and 
watched closely. You followed the work of the heavy hammer, and when the 
sword was made ready, you took it to yourself Then there was a great clash 
of arms in your midst and you drew your sword against your brother. There¬ 
upon the heavens opened and the great hand of God descended and stilled 
your work-place. You are surprised that you can no longer hear the buzzing 
and whirring and roaring of the wheels in your factory. You are seized with 
great anxiety because of your lack of work. But you must also know that you 
have been given notice and dismissed by your employer ...’’® 


O ^ 


Alongside these general appeals for peace, there were also attempts to think 
3 Ut the problem of verbal inspiration once again. Russell Evans, teaching at 
Swansea University, wrote an article for the youth of the Elim Foursquare 
aospel Alliance in which he attempted to establish, with the help of the theory 
)f relativity, ‘realms of non-physical reality’ in which the laws of causality do * 

lot apply, and then through a new understanding of the creative activity of 
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God in the present {creatio continua) to arrive at a new understanding of the 
relationship between natural science and faith. How far this article can be 
understood by the average Pentecostal teacher is, however, another matter."^® 
Wilbur 0 . Fogg, one of the leaders of the Pentecostal movement within the 
American church, wants 

to avoid as much the Scylla of a superficial fundamentalism as ... the 
Charybdis of a washed-out liberalism ... The appeal to the spirit of the 
scripture must not be used to explain away the truth and power contained and 
embodied in the letter itself. The point is that the Spirit interprets the letter, 
and that spiritual understanding is always consistent with miracle-working 
power.’’ 

Some Pentecostal groups go even further. The Associated Brotherhood of 
Christians asserts that in our time ‘none of the statutes of the Mosaic Law 
are binding’.’® The Pentecostal Church of Christ requires the whole Bible 
to be read and studied, but only the New Testament is accepted ‘as our infallible 
guide in matters pertaining to conduct and doctrine’.’® Pentecostal Quakers 
regard the Bible as secondary. For example, the Full Salvation Union regards 
the people who wrote the Bible as having been inspired, but not the book. The 
Union is clear that some passages of the Bible have no direct significance for 
the individual reader of it. Although the Union recognizes that the Bible is 
necessary for a clear recognition of the will of God in certain situations in life 
and that it is a pointer and a stimulus for worship and practice, on the other 
hand it asserts that the Bible should never have to compete with God’s direct 
guidance of an individual. 

God has not confined himself to the written word. He still speaks direct to his 
children as the Bible plainly teaches he has done in the past. He does not direct 
anyone contrary to the standard of righteousness as taught in the Bible, but 
in his direct leadings, he often makes known his will to a person entirely apart 
from any written statement of scripture known to that person.®® 

In the Associate Brotherhood of Christians a preacher is expressly allowed to 
hold and preach other dogmatic views than those laid down in the confession 
of the group. He is merely expected to be converted, to believe in God and to 
lead a normal Christian life. No difficulties are to be made for him if light has not 
yet fallen on all the articles of faith; it is the view of the Brotherhood that ‘many 
unnecessary divisions have arisen within the Pentecostal movement because of 
disputed points of doctrine’.®^ Occasionally one still meets the primitive Pente¬ 
costal view that ‘the Word of God is not taught in his church to be discussed 
but to be obeyed’,®® but it is increasingly giving place to a fundamentalist 
rationalism, as Horton Davies®® and F. Lovsky®^ have also established. 

However, this rationalism leads individual groups to put their pre-Enlighten- 
ment theology in question. Thus, for example, the negro preacher Arthur M. 
Brazier gives a good survey of the questions of the canon and authorship of the 
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New Testament in an article on the beginnings of the New Testament, but does 
not draw any conclusions.®® Roberto Bracco, who finds the new Dizionario 
Biblico of the Waldensian church not fundamentalist enough, prints the reply 
of the Waldensian theologian Giovanni Miegge to his [Bracco’s] criticism of 
the dictionary in his Pentecostal newspaper.®® It is to be hoped that the Italian 
Pentecostals will resist the temptation to allow themselves to be prodded into a 
theological feud against the Waldensians by their American sister organization; 
during the period of persecution they relied for years on the help and support 
of the Waldensians. 

V. Pfaler, formerly a Lutheran pastor and later a Pentecostal preacher, re¬ 
jected the rigid biblicism of the Finnish Pentecostal movement: 

God preserve us from treating each other in this way in word and writing. 

God preserve us from saying of a brother or sister in the faith that they do not 

stand on the ground of the Word because they do not recognize all ‘our views^ 

as being biblical.®’ 

An account has been given above of the way in which the founder of the 
German Pentecostal movement. Pastor Jonathan Paul, explicitly distinguished 
his position from that of fundamentalism in the context of the dispute with 
Lepsius.®® Today, however, there are many circles in the German-speaking 
Pentecostal movement which deny the theological fundamentals of their 
founder. But with what right? 

Even so, the Miilheim Association of Christian Fellowships which has been 
most strongly influenced by Paul, never seems to have been strictly fundamen¬ 
talist. One of its leaders, a doctor, P. Gericke, has carried on an outspoken 
controversy with fundamentalism and has rejected it without qualification.®® 


3. Fundamentalism as a Ritual: 

The Function of the Fundamentalist Understanding of the Bible 

Any perceptive observer of fundamentalism will agree with Schian’s judgment®® 
that fundamentalist belief in the Bible is more a matter of principle than of 
practice. But in that case, what role does fundamentalism play in the Pente¬ 
costal understanding of faith ? The answer to this question seems to me to lie in 
the direction of a comment made by James Ba rr. Tames Barr feels ‘the cr iticism 
of fundamentalism which has become very customary to be faulty’. 

The fundamentalisiTuse^flthe scfip^ture^^in thus be better described as a 
ritualistic than as a propositional procedure. It is a form of poetry, an almost 
aesthetic expression of harmony with the true faith, i.e. the tradition. This is 
why particular verbal forms, such as the King James Version, are highly 
prized.... The Bible.,. comes to have attached to it attributes of perfection 
and of sublime superiority to human feelings and to human judgment; and the 
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nearest analogy to the way in which these attributes work is the idea of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin in popular Roman Catholicism of some 
kinds. Like the Virgin, the Bible is the human visible symbol involved in 
salvation; and like her freedom from all contagion of human imperfection, it 
has a kind of perfection and sublimity which makes it sacrilegious for us to 
analyse and criticize its seamless fabric.... The degree to which the unthink¬ 
ing and uncritical attitudes towards the Bible, which we regard as fundamen- 
talistic, are damaging and dangerous, is related to the social situation. There 
can be situations in which a certain naivety of this kind can seem so natural 
as to be inevitable.®^ 


ftY pUin s-iiindam entalism as ritu riism^ 3 fa:his is the case, then in 
some social conditions Pentecostal fundamentalism would have to be under¬ 
stood as the natural and inevitable expression of the understanding of the Bible. 
In a world of the transvaluation of all values, in which what yesterday was good 
is today bad, most people need an assured point of reference; for the Pentecostal 
this is, of course, the Bible. This point of reference becomes all the more certain, 
the more naive and unreflecting the faith that the Bible is infallible. This would 
explain the unwillingness of many Pentecostal preachers to enter a discussion of 
particular, clearly defined, exegetical questions; for the discussion of the 
infallibilityjoTthe^ible its elf takes aw ay the nature of the rite. 

^4 rite is not discussed r it is celebrat cd^nd as in ancient religions, the cele- 
bratidifof thSTite guarantees the salvation of the world. It is a protection against 
the attack of demons which would destroy fellowship and order. All rational 
objections to this rite of preserving the world leave Pentecostal fundamentalists 
untouched. When anyone agrees to disgiss the rite of preserving the world. 


then the world, his worMfcollapi^/_ 

So-farso^od. But what if ‘social conditions’ change, and regular contacts 
are made with other ‘rites for preserving the world’ ? In that case, one’s own rite 
is made relative. It can be altered, adapted, combined with other methods of 
mastering the world. This happened, for instance, in one of the most rapidly 
growing Pentecostal churches of Indonesia, the Geredja Isa Aimasih, which - 
like most other Pentecostal groups - practises the baptism of the Spirit with 
speaking in tongues.®® Its Pentecostal devotion did not, however, prevent it 
from transcending fundamentalism as a rite of preserving the world. It sent 
one of its younger preachers, Liem Khiem Yang, to the Theological High 
School at Djakarta and then to Germany, where his passed his doctorate 
examination. Nevertheless, the Geredja Isa Aimasih has remained a Pentecostal 
church. Prayer is offered in rotation in each community from four in the morning 
to ten at night. But the church has profited from the theological work. It is far 
removed from the rigorist ethics and narrow-minded segregationist tendency of 
other Pentecostal groups, and invites theologians like Dzao Sze Kwang, J. 
Verkuyl (the Dutch secretary of missions), Andrew Gih and Hans Hoekendijk 
(now teaching as a professor of theology in New York and regarded by Pente- 
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costals and many local churchmen as a radical modern theologian) to preach 
in its congregations. 

A similar development may be noted among Catholic Pentecostals. Pente¬ 
costal fundamentalism, the religious climate of American revivalism, the 
simplistic and individualistic Christian ethics’, the ban on smoking, drinking, 
dancing, make-up, theatre-going or other amusements, are regarded as cul- 
turally con ditioned adiaphora wh ich do not belong to the centre of the Pente¬ 
costal message. They may be natural and inevitable for certain sociological 
situations, but not for all.®® 

On the other hand, the traditional churches cannot overlook the fact that 
many of the present Pentecostal preachers have been instructed by the traditional 
churches. The parents in the traditional churches see in the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment a child in which they can recognize again, in a sorry distortion, their own 
sins and weaknesses. It is necessary and salutary for the traditional churches to 
look upon this child. We are reminded how long we in the Protestant churches 
have ‘been afraid to share our knowledge about the Bible with church folk’.®^ 
It demonstrates unmistakably that instruction in the Bible which is limited to 
those under fifteen years of age will be regarded by some - the majority of those 
who are the future academics - as inadequate to their intellectual demands. By 
others — the stratum of the population which could potentially be won over by 
the Pentecostals — it is seen as unbelieving, ‘liberal’ instruction, because the 
church tries to communicate to children in confirmation classes minimal 
knowledge of biblical criticism at a stage when most of the children do not even 
understand the questions that are being asked. If we have to acknowledge that 
we have not succeeded in fulfilling Luther’s demand in expressing the literal 
meaning of Scripture better than the fundamentalists, with the help of our 
exegetical training, the first conclusion to be drawn is not that we need better 
instruction of young people, but that we need to look carefully at the concen-- 
tration of all instruction on children and young people It should not be objected 
that adult instruction is impossible to carry out. Only carefully prepared 
experiments could clarify the question. Such experiments are now being 
carried out. One need only think of the work in the Evangelical Academies, 
the Lay Training Institutes for Adult Education, the contribution made by 
religious programmes on radio and television, etc. Several ecumenical working 
parties are attempting to assess the sigmficance of this adult education, where 
each person is at the same time both teacher and pupil, in other words, where 
adults educate each other rather than the minister introducing the so-called 
laity into theology. It is ‘a matter for all members to be trained or equipped’.®® 
The first results of these working parties and study groups are now available®^ 
and were the object of detailed consideration at the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Uppsala.®® 
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4. Biblical Criticism at the Service of Scripture: An Example 

In his most friendly criticism of my Handbuch^^^ Leonard Steiner courteously 
but clearly rejected my attempts at loosening up Pentecostal fundamentalism. 
Nevertheless I shall make one more attempt to enter into conversation with 
those Pentecostals for whom social conditions have, in my opinion, so changed 
that fundamentalism seems neither natural nor inevitable to them. 

First of all, it must be pointed out that the aim of modern biblical criticism - 
with exceptions that will not be discussed here - is to illuminate the literal 
meaning of a particular passage of the Bible, At any rate, that is the way in 
which critics understand their own work. More general works like Klaus Koch, 
The Book of Books^ or commentaries like J. H. Eaton’s Psalms in the Torch 
series are examples, easily accessible to Pentecostals, of the way in which 
commentators attempt to let individual passages from the Bible say what they 
particularly have to say, even if this contradicts the so-called fundamental 
statements of the Christian faith or other passages of the Bible, When funda¬ 
mentalist interpretation of the Bible assimilates the statements of different 
biblical authors to each other on the grounds that the Bible is a harmony 
without contradiction, it is using a criterion (namely the ‘harmony of the Bible’) 
which it has not taken from the Bible itself. The fundamentalists ought first 
to prove from the Bible that the Bible is only significant when and because its 
statements are in harmony with each other. 

The kind of consequences to which a fundamentalist understanding of the 
Bible can lead is shown by the example, mentioned above, of the author of the 
enquiry section of the Pentecostal Evangel^ Ernest S. Williams.^®® Williams was 
asked: 

Will you please explain why the Lord pxmished David for numbering Israel 
when he moved David to do so? II Samuel 24. if. Answer: If you have an 
Oxford Bible you will find a marginal reading to show the reference is to Satan. 
Thus it would read, ^Satan moved David ... to say. Go, number Israel and 
Judah.’ This is in harmony with the same account recorded in I Chronicles 
21.1: ‘And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
Israel.’ If God lifts His protecting hand from any of us because we have 
provoked Him to anger, the way is open for Satan to tempt us to err.^®^ 

What kind of reverence for the Bible do we find there? No critical exegete 
would proceed in the same way as E. S. Williams. The whole Hebrew tradition 
clearly says, God tempted David (II Sam. i4*i)« The fact that the book of 
Chronicles (thought to have been written later) takes offence at this difficult 
passage and replaces God by Satan does not allow Williams to interpret II Sam. 
24.1 clean contrary to the wording of the biblical text. Furthermore, the 
marginal note in the Oxford Bible merely points to the differently worded 
parallel passage in I Chron. 21.i; it does not mean that we have the right to 
twist the biblical text so that it means the opposite, as Williams does. The firm 
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fact is that the book of Samuel gives God as the one who incited David, while 
Chronicles gives Satan. If people are intent on harmonizing even at the cost of 
truth, they will end up turning the text of the Bible into its opposite. 

What do so-called unbelieving, modernist exegetes do with this text? At any 
rate, they begin by leaving it as it is. Let me take an example. In Gerhard von 
Rad’s Old Testament Theology^ which a Pentecostal can understand quite easily, 
we read: 

The fact that Jahweh’s anger once again broke out against Israel, and that he 
incited David against his people, is noted at the beginning with a matter-cf- 
factness almost of the kind found in annals - in just the same way as it is later 
regarded as self^vident that the destroying angel was visible to everyone 
when it appeared over Jerusalem. It is certain that the census which David 
organised served a military purpose; it meant some sort of reform in the army. 
The measure marked an important turning-point, namely the transition from 
the old holy war to the war of tactics. David wanted to have figures available 
in order to be able to make his arrangements. In so doing, the King brought 
serious guilt upon himself: he ^acted foolishly’, that is, he deliberately broke 
a sacral regulation. But afterwards David was not punished like the conunon- 
alty of his people—his favoured position as the anointed of Jahweh is expressed 
in the fact that he is himself allowed to choose his punishment, that is, he is 
confronted with quite individual decisions. The story obviously starts from 
the presupposition that by this choice of his the King can still make things 
turn out very much for the better or very much for the worse. David chooses - 
for so the passage is to be imderstood — the most severe punishment, pesti¬ 
lence, which was regarded as a visitation coming directly from Jahweh. For 
the ancient readers this was utterly unexpected, for who in those old days 
would have chosen a visitation that came directly from the deity rather than 
a calamity brought about by men? The story-teller shows us a decision of a 
highly dramatic character. David did what was quite unexpected, but pre¬ 
cisely in so doing he flung himself through the thick curtain of the divine 
anger directly on God’s heart. 

The story was a hieros logos belonging to Jerusalem, that is, it gave the 
answer to the question how there came to be an altar of Jahweh in the 
previously Canaanite city of the Jebusites. The answer shows that this saving 
appointment was preceded by the anointed’s deep humiliation, but also that 
by his coi^dence in Jahweh’s mercy he brought about the turn for the better. 
In our opinion, the story’s strange beginning can only be understood in the 
light of its end: if the final upshot of the matter was a wide-reaching and 
important saving appointment on the part of Jahweh, then a human offence 
could not have been the releasing factor. If a complex of events resulted in a 
revelation of divine salvation such as this, the moving initiative must have 
come from Jahweh. The Chronicler could no longer endure this great theo¬ 
logical tension: he sa3rs ‘Satan led David astray’ (I Chron. 

As far as the author of II Samuel was concerned, the founding of the temple 
was a divine ordinance of salvation. It could not therefore be derived from an 
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initiative on the part of Satan. Therefore - von Rad concludes - the driving 
force behind history must come from Yahweh, even when it includes leading 
David astray to transgress the divine will. Ernest S. Williams may want to 
reject this picture of God, but that is his affrir. He may not read into the 
biblical text (of II Sam. 24) a meaning which he has drawn from a later text, 
the book of Chronicles. It would now be the task of a further analysis to investi¬ 
gate why the author of the book of Chronicles seeks to ascribe the initiative 
in the story of the foundation of the temple to Satan. Was it, as von Rad supposes, 
that he could ‘no longer sustain the theological tension’, or is the temple no 
longer a divine ordinance for him, so that its foundation can be ascribed to 
Satan? At this point I shall break off the analysis. The reader himself 
ma y decide which of the two exegetes, the Pentecostal Ernest S. Williams 
or the Old Testament professor, Gerhard von Rad, takes the text more 
seriously. 

‘Critical interpretation of the Bible’ does not mean an interpretation that 
criticizes the Bible. In academic terminology the adjective ‘critical’ denotes an 
appropriate method of relevant interpretation. Part of this method is the critical 
investigation of one’s own conceptions, one’s own understanding of the Bible, 
that e.g. in the case of Williams stood in the way of understanding the Bible. 
‘Qitical interpretation of the Bible’ means ‘to learn to discriminate’ (Greek 
krinein = ‘discriminate’) between what is helpful for life and faith today and 
what is less helpful. Therefore confessions of faith must continually be formu¬ 
lated anew, and preaching must keep on changing. 

Within Pentecostal circles this fact has been recognized by, for example, the 
Russian and Polish Pentecostal movement.^®* Other representatives of the 
Pentecostal movement too, however, cannot get by without critical inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible. They distinguish between essentials and inessentials: 
for some foot-washing is important, whereas others reject it as historically 
conditioned; for some speaking with tongues at the baptism of the Spirit is 
obligatory, others regard it as unnecessary; some baptize ‘in the name of Jesus’ 
and reject all other forms of baptism, others baptize ‘in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit’, a third group baptizes in the name of the Trinity 
but immerses three times and reject other forms of baptism as invalid. Donald 
Gee accuses certain Pentecostal evangelists of taking Matt. 10.9-15 literally 
because they take ‘no bag on the way’, ‘nor two tunics, nor sandals, nor a stafiT. 
Here Gee takes over the liberal tradition of interpretation and says, ‘Obviously 
in such passages a distinction needs to be made between abiding principles and 
local circumstances.’^®* 

All these Pentecostals distinguish between what seems essential to them and 
what seems inesseotial- All claim to believe in the Bible as the inspired word of 
God. How then does it come about that there is no point of Pentecostal doctrine 
on which they are agreed ? These differences are so significant that no expense 
or trouble is too much to introduce the forty-three varieties of Pentecostal faith 
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to the Japanese, the Polynesians or the Yorubas. If they are so unco-ordinated 
in their mission round the world, the differences must be important. 

Why is this ? It comes about because people cannot be bothered to acquaint 
themselves with the beliefs of their fellow-Pentecostals or with the inter¬ 
pretations given by biblical criticism. They have no time for that. What others 
have thought and believed, matters to which they have devoted a lifetime of 
thought, are unimportant to them, for what good can come from an unen¬ 
lightened human understanding ? 

If the Pentecostal movement were to get to know the thought of theologians 
other than through the caricatures of non-Pentecostal fundamentalists, they 
would discover that Protestant theology is not concerned to choose between the 
alternatives of a belief in the meaning of the Bible and a belief in the words 
of the Bible. Protestant theology sets out to take the words of the Bible 
quite seriously in their contemporary significance. It therefore pays careful 
attention to the original language of the Bible and to history. That is why 
it devotes so much trouble and labour to translating and interpreting the 
Bible, 

It is impossible to present an introduction to the Protestant understanding 
of the doctrine of Scripture within this introduction to the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. Nor is it necessary, for the work has already been done. I would suggest 
that my friends in the Pentecostal movement look, for example, at the small 
booklet by the Methodist preacher Rolf Knierim, Bibelautorit 'dt and Bibelkritik, 
It contains an expert and well-arranged discussion with fundamentalism and an 
excellent account of biblical criticism. The Baptists in Germany train their 
preachers in accordance with the principles of historical-critical scholarship 
without giving up their evangelical elan, their free-church understanding of 
the Christian community and their allegiance to scripture. They regularly 
publish contributions on this theme in their Zeitschrift fur Mitarbeiter in der 
Verkundigung und der Gemeinde (Jomnal for fellow-workers in preaching and the 
community).^®® Anyone who would like to know how one can believe and preach 
the gospel while accepting that the first chapters of the First Book of Moses were 
not written by Moses but by various authors at various times on the basis of 
old mythological material ought to consult the writing of, for example, Gerhard 
von Rad or Alan Richardson, who - unlike many fundamentalist elaborators - 
prove exciting and refreshing reading, like the Bible itself.^®® 

Finally, it might be appropriate to make another reference to Martin Niemoller 
whom the Pentecostals rightly regard as a friend who is well-disposed towards 
them. The publishing house of the American Assemblies of God commended 
Niemoller’s biography with the words: ‘We praise God for the grace and the 
courage given Martin Niemoller for the stand he has taken for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His trust is in God.’^®^ It is all the more astonishing in that Niemoller 
is not a fundamentalist. In a lecture which was unjustly described by the 
Pentecostals as ‘Niemoller’s Confession of Unbelief’,^®®, he said: 
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For me, a personal knowledge of Jesus has become decisive, and I am certain 
that if that had not happened, I would be an atheist pure and simple.^^^ 

Niemdller than went on to tell how he came to believe. For Niemdller this 
belief is *a personal, loving relationship of trust’: 

I know that I am loved by God, the Father in heaven, and I love him in turn 
as my Father; I know that I am loved by Jesus Christ, my Saviour and brother 
~ he became a man like me, and I love him in gratitude ~ and both of them, 
the Father and the Saviour, live. I speak with them and bring my worries and 
needs and questions to them in prayer. 

After this lengthy introduction, Niemoller went on to the subject of ^modern 
theology’. He did not fail to speak up on behalf of Rudolf Bultmann, the 
professor of theology, who was under attack. He remarked: ‘I have known this 
professor for thirty years, and if even half the members of our church s3mod 
were as real Christians as he, I would thank God.’ Of the young theologians, 
‘who are atheists, because God, too, is a myth for them’, Niemoller said: 

Things will not be otherwise until Jesus meets up with them. Then the m3rth 
will suddenly become reality. I am not at all surprised; anyone who does not 
join company with Jesus must in all honesty become an atheist. 

Niemoller then went into more details about the question of history and freely 
acknowledged: 

It is well known, and should no longer be disputed, that there are many 
historical mistakes in the Bible. [But] we are paying a heavy price in church 
preaching today for the fact that in our sermons for one hundred and fifty 
years we have kept quiet in front of our congregations about theological 
developments. The result is that people still believe m verbal inspiration. 

We cannot hold out against the truth and against reality. The view of the 
world accepted by those who wrote the Bible of the Old and New Testaments 
no longer holds today ,.. And all the statements in the Bible that are bound 
up with this false picture of the world - such as the ascension of Christ - 
cannot be allowed to stand. They certainly did not happen .in this way. To 
affirm the contrary today is simply ridiculous, whereas in the time of Luke the 
evangelist no one took any offence. What is lost from the message that Jesus 
has been exalted to God as the living Lord and shares in God’s rule over the 
world'if we can no longer accept and present the external happening of the so- 
called ascension as true reality ? Nothing at all! It does not affect my belief in 
Jesus in the slightest. 

These quotations from Niemoller make at least one thing clear. For the norma¬ 
tive pioneer of the ‘Confessing Church’, who put his faith in Jesus Christ to 
the test in a concentration camp, confession of Jesus Christ and confession of 
the Bible as the word of God are not coupled, for better or worse, with the 
confession of the historical infallibility of the Bible.^^® 
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If Pentecostals asked me the straight question ‘Is the Bible the Word of God 
or does it only contain it I would reply without hesitation, ‘It is the Word of 
God.’ But this is not the end of the conversation. It is only the beginning. For 
what does ‘the Bible is the Word of God’ mean } First of all, which Bible is 
the Word of God.^^ Obviously, the original text, is the reply. But I must go on 
to ask, Which original text? Even today there is still dispute among the 
Christian churches over which books belong in the Bible. The oldest of these 
churches, the Abyssinian church, for example, accepts the Apocal)rpse of Enoch 
as canonical. The Roman Catholic church includes the Apocrypha (as did the 
first Spanish Protestant Bible of 1569). Furthermore, the various manuscripts 
of the Bible differ from each other. For example, does the story of Jesus and the 
woman taken in adultery, which is missing from most ancient manuscripts, 
belong in the Bible? What about the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer? And 
what if we have two competing texts, e.g. a very early text on the birth of Jesus, 
which states: ‘Jacob begot Joseph. Joseph, to whom was betrothed the Virgin 
Mary, begot Jesus, who is called the Christ’,^^^ or: ‘Joseph, to whom Mary, a 
virgin, was betrothed, was the father of Jesus’ Every decision, even the 
fundamentalist one, is an estimate in most passages; the Pentecostals would 
say that it is a hypothesis, the result of human consideration. What is the use of 
talking about the historical accuracy of the original text of the Bible if this 
original text is lost for ever and we can only reconstruct it approximately? The 
reconstruction is quite enough for us to be able to believe in Jesus as the re¬ 
deemer and lord of the world. But it is not enough for the historical accuracy 
postulated by the fundamentalists and considered by Martin Niemoller to be 
inessential. 
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A Crimson Stream of Blood: 

The Doctrine of the Trinity and Christology 


Most Pentecos tals adhere to a doctrine of the ^^nitjLwhich is formulated in 
orthodox, taai^ but seem no l ohg^ to understand it. This can be seen, for 
example, in the translations of theTncoi^fehoiiribirconfession of faith of the 
Assemblies of God* into Portuguese* and Serbo-Croat.® Both attempt to malce 
the undigested fragments of traditional Protestant orthodoxy accessible to the 
faithful. By simplifying the Apostles’ Creed and taking over scholastic termi¬ 
nology, they ascribe to God all the attributes which he has in orthodox theology. 



We believe that there is one God, infinitely perfect, who exists eternally in 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.® 


We deem believe... in one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.® 


Statements concerning the Holy Spirit which are made in the context of the 
doctrine of the Trinity are also taken over directly, but without comprehension, 
from the orthodox doctrine of the Spirit: 

We believe that the Holy Ghost, the third person in the Godhead, is a Spirit, 
a personality, which eminated (su) out from God the Father, and God the 
Son, and is one in essence, co-equal in power and glory with Ae Father and 
Son.® 


The first controversy in the Pentecostal movement about the doctrine of th<^ 

Trinity arose when a considerable proportion of Pentecostal pastors declared 
that trinitarian baptism in accordance with Matt. 28.19 invalid, and pro- ! ? ' 
scribed re-baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’, referring to the Acts of the Apostles.® / I 

This doctrine of baptism is associated with a condemnation of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Father of the Old Testament and the Holy Spirit 
of the present time are suted to be no more than alternative forms in which the 
Christ who appeared in Jesus is manifested. To_ speak of three persons is 
nonsense. The re is only on e-Gnd, who has revea led himsel£iinJ er three differe nt 
formsrThis modalist doctrine of the Trinity,® which is more in accordance, --r 
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^ with religious feeling an d practice of Pentecostalis jiLthan a doctrine of the 
Triid^^KSi over without understanding from the traditional churches, was 
bitterly resisted by the trinitarian Pentecostals. The Pentecostal Assemblies 
of Canada, the founders of which had almost all been baptized a second or 
third time Mn the name of Jesus’, but had then renounced their error, make a 
detailed attack on the ‘J^sus only’ doctrine in their confession of faith, and 
strongly emphasize that the three persons are different and not to be confused 
with each other. 

^ The ‘doctrine of the two natures’ (Christ is true man and true God) is simply 
repeated without comment In Pentecostal confessions of faithTlts function is 
unknown to Pentecostal writers. 

On the other hand, the fall and the atoning death of Jesus are of the utmost 
importance to them. When they confess ‘We believe in the fall of the two first 
human beings and the hereditary corruption of the whole of mankind’,® this 
is the expression of an existential reality, the experience ‘that all men ... have 
become morally helpless {bezbronnymi) creatures’. The Polish and Russian 
Pentecostal movement follows Zwingli’s doctrine of original sin in rejecting 
hereditary guilt^^^ but teaches the hereditary ‘corruption of human nature by 
sin’. 

^ Only two articles of orthodox christology are of real importance in Pentecostal 
S^religion, the virgin birth of Jesus and the atonement through his blood. The 
virgin birth is fiercely defended; according to Pentecostal theology, everything 
depends on the truth of this doctrine. A Pentecostal lady explained to me during 
an extramural course on fundamentalism at Zurich University: ‘If Jesus is 
not the son of a virgin, he cannot redeem us.’ For the fundamentalists and 
many of their hidden supporters in the traditional churches see the act of 
conception as having a contaminating effect. The Church of Jesus Christ 
(Gemeinde Jesu Christ! - a Pentecostal denomination) is considered to have 
been called into being by God in order to restore the ruined inheritance. 

But the question is: ‘What is the ruined inheritance?’ It is certainly not the 
churches destroyed by the war, but the destroyed truth of the gospel in Christ. 
In our churches it is taught in the creed that Jesus Christ was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, while in our theological semin¬ 
aries the divinity of Christ is denied. The gospel of Christ has been abandoned, 
and we find ourselves drawing from the leaking cisterns of a church religion 
of our own making.^^ 

In spite of the traditional way in which the doctrine of the virgin birth is 
formulated in the Pentecostal movement, the underlying motive is not faith¬ 
fulness to an ancient dogma. While there is a commitment to the infancy nar¬ 
ratives of Luke and Matthew, the main motive is an unconscious one, in which 
sexual taboos are an important determining factor. It is Jesus ‘conceived by the 
Holy Spirit in the womb of the Virgin Mary’,^^ ‘Mary’s son and Mary’s G(jd’^® 
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who has shed his pure sinless blood for us. And faith in the Meath and shed 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of every sin of every sinner’^^ 
is the central article of Pentecostal christology. This is obvious from the num¬ 
erous hymns in Pentecostal hymn books which praise the blood of Jesus: ^ 4 

I see a crimson stream of blood, ^ >2-^* 

It flows from Calvary, ^ , 

Its waves which reach the throne of God, 

Are sweeping over me.^® 

The author of the words and music of the hymn above - G . T. Haywood, 
one of the Negro pioneers of the American Pentecostal movement - describes 
in the verses of this hymn the power of the blood of Jesus: 

When gloom and sadness whisper 
You’ve sinn’d, no use to pray, 

I look away to Jesus, 

And He tells me to say: 

I see a crimson stream of blood .. 

In hundreds and thousands of prayers the blood of Jesus is called down to 
sprinkle the meeting room and purify the hearts and minds of those present. 

The South African Latter Rain Assemblies have developed this theology of the 
blood even further. There members must ^continually imbibe through faith this 
blood, this life’.^’ In a public round table discussion an elder of the Zurich 
Pentecostal Mission referred to the many unbelieving pastors in the established 
churches. I asked him, ‘How can one recognize an unbelieving pastor?’ The 
answer was, ‘An unbelieving pastor does not believe in the blood of Jesus.’ 

He was usually receptive to someone else’s point of view, and I tried to explain 
to him: 

When I speak nowadays of‘blood’, my unsuspecting hearer may be reminded 
of a wound, a slaughterhouse, or perhaps a blood orange, and possibly of the 
war, but certainly not of the atoning death of Jesus, 

‘But that’s what it refers to,’ interjected the Pentecostal. I replied: 

Certainly, but in New Testament times streams of blood flowed from sacrifices 
in Jerusalem, Rome, Corinth, and Alexandria, and indeed in Switzerland too 
amongst the Celts and Alemanni. Anyone who said to people then, ‘The blood 
of Jesus has been shed for you, you no longer need to offer sacrifices,’ was 
talking in a language which they could understand. By the expression ‘the 
blood of Jesus’ they were saying that the redemption in Christ was unique and 
final. At the present day we have to express the same thing in other words. 

But the Pentecostal was not content with this: ‘If the Bible speaks of the blood 
of Jesus, we must not be too proud to speak of the blood of Jesus as well.’ 

I cannot at this point give a general summary of Protestant christology and the 
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Protestant doctrine of God. Emil Brunner, described by the leader of the Apo¬ 
stolic Oiiirch in Switzerland as *a theologian close to the Bible’^® has written 
an outstanding chapter on the question ‘Is there a God?’;^® in his Dogmatics 
he sets out his disagreement with the doctrine of the virgin birth in terms any¬ 
one can understand.®® Gunther Bornkamm gives a discussion in easily accessible 
language of the event in world histoiy represented by God’s imperishable act 
in Jesus of Nazareth.®^ 
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‘Rolled away’: 

The Doctrine of Justification 


The fundamentaLex peri encejjiecessary to salvation, for the Pentecostal believer 
is conversion or regeneration. In numerous hynins and choruses he sings of 

the miraculous transformation which takes place in the soul and life of the 
sinner in the moment in which he repents and declares his sincere faith in 
Christ Jesus as his Saviour.^ 

When at the end of the gospel meeting the Pentecostal preacher makes the 
call to sinners to turn to Jesus, the angels look down with rapt attention from 
heaven. Their harps are silent and they fold their wings, for ‘they have never felt 
what moves a poor sinner whom Jesus leads home.*® 

A faint reflection of the urgency of the call to conversion - which in a good 
evangelist does not sound sentimental - can be found in a record by Gerhard 
Klemm.® In clear concise terms he describes the hill of Golgotha and the 
hopeless situation of his hearers ‘in a world of sin . . ., unrighteousness and 
lovelessness, in a world in which a man is virtually nothing more than a number 
and a file.* How happy are those who can fly to Golgotha, who have the privi¬ 
lege ‘of pouring out their hearts at last, of shedding their tears, of telling their 
distress and finding comfort and peace like a child in its mother*s arms’. 
Preaching of this kind is only effective with people who are actually suffering 
from loneliness, sickness and lack of understanding. But it is these whom the 
preacher attracts. 

How I long to take you by the hand and lead you to this quiet hill. It is not 
high. However heavy your burden, you can climb it, even if your body is 
weakened with illness. But it is not an outward path; no, you sink to your knees, 
close your eyes and say: Lord Jesus Christ, be merciful to me a sinner: 
Saviour, let me rest in your heart, forgive me, wash me clean through your 
blood.4 

Jimmie Davis turns to the woman over forty who is standing by herself, 
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describes her life - without showing her up, and without even naming her - and 
asks her: Have you lived a life worth living,® or ‘have you wandered alone on 
life’s pathway, have you lived without love a life of tears ? Have you searched for 
the great highest meaning ? Is your life filled with love or wasted years ?’ And his 
voice drops; he hurries after her as she returns home in the night (‘as you walk 
on in darkness and fear’) and speaking over her shoulder in friendly tones, says:’ 
‘Turn around, turn around, God is calling. He is calling you from a life of 
wasted years.’ 

The Finnish Pentecostal preacher Hokkanen finds it difficult 

to describe the process of regeneration, and yet something happens. The god¬ 
less life comes to an end. Someone no longer dances, no longer drinks, loves 
God’s word and God’s people. ‘If you are not reborn, open your heart to 
Jesus the King of sorrows, and the miracle of grace will take place in you too - 
you will be reborn to a living hope.’® 

The conditions for regeneration have been fulfilled on God’s side in Jesus. 

It is received quite freely through grace alone; yet for a man to accept it rests 
on a conscious and free decision of his will ... Regeneration does not take 
place gradually, but in a moment.® 

The International Church of the Foursquare Gospel declares: 

We believe that the change which takes place in the heart and life at conversion 
is a very real one; that the sinner is bom again in such a glorious and trans¬ 
forming manner that old things are passed away and all things are become 
new.^® 

The same is the experience of the Chilean peasant, torn from his traditional 
extended family and harnessed to the processes of industrial work, and still, 
after years, ill at ease in the life of a large modem city. Without the help of the 
Pentecostals, he often falls victim to drunkenness, hopes to win large sums of 
money by gambling, or tries to forget his misery in the arms of prostitutes. 
Often the only people to have any concern for him are the street singers of the 
Iglesia Pentecostal. They visit the shanty towns and sing to the accompaniment 
of guitar and mandolin: 

Rolled away, rolled away, rolled away, 

All the burdens of my sins rolled away, 

I remember when my burdens rolled away. 

That I feared would never leave night or day; 

Jesus showed to me the loss. 

So I left them at the cross.^^ 

At first he may laugh with the rest of the bystanders, but then he is convinced 
by the faces of these Pentecostals: m the midst of the filth of the city they are 
already in heaven. Through curiosity and boredom he walks along with them. 
He hears a preacher who like himself has to stmggle for daily bread for himself 
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and his children. He says to himself, ‘This is one of us’, and after attending a 
number of services is converted to the Pentecostals. He is now no longer at the 
mercy of uncertainty, hunger, unemployment, drunkenness, boredom and home¬ 
lessness, because he has once again become part of a ‘family’, because he has 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ who help him and give his life moral direction. They 
may not teach him to write, but they teach him to read and underline the 
important passages in the Bible for him. He learns to read not only the Bible, 
but the newspapers as well, and sends his children to school. And because he no 
longer throws his money away, he may be able to send one of his sons to study 
at the university. All this he owes to the Saviour who has rolled away the burden 
of his sin, who has led him out of the prison of sin, indifference and hopelessness, 
and to the Holy Spirit, who has not just to be believed in, but whom one can 
experience in all sorts of marvellous healings, visions and utterances in tongues 
which one has not learned. 

One can understand the Hungarian immigrant who found a new hope in an 
American Pentecostal assembly, and wrote: 

God saved my husband and my children too and brought us to Portland, so 
that we could live amongst His children. I am grateful to God for fellowship 
with them. This is my people. Their God is my God! I adore my heavenly 
Father with all my heart.^* 

Conversions of ministers, doctors and other educated persons take place 
more often than is commonly supposed, but form the exception. The older 
Pentecostal churches know that the experience of conversion was more dramatic 
in the early days: 

We have the courage to be quiet when the Lord does not move the water. 
We stand praying earnestly before God for a new and powerful descent of the 
Spirit.i3 

Today even Pentecostals, and especially their children, become 

Christians in a milder manner, without being able to point to a definite 
emotional crisis taking place at a definite time. Some of the very best saints 
of the church bear testimony to this quiet type of conversion experience, which 
results from a lengthy period of Christian training ... On the other hand 
there are thousands in modern society who are unreachable except by means 
of a crisis experience. 

J. E. Campbell, therefore, accuses the Reformation churches of neglecting 
the preaching of conversion and of not believing in a supernatural new birth.^® 

We believe that the church lost something vital when she began to neglect 
that old landmark, the altar, where people may come together and ‘pray 
through’ until empowered and unified.^® 

There are numerous lamentations at the ‘largely unbelieving clergy’.^’ 
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Is it not a well known fact that the vast majority of the theologians who preach 
in the pulpits of the established church have experienced neither conversion 
nor regeneration, far less biblical sanctification or endowment by the Holy 
Spirit? Someone who will not let himself be renewed by the Spirit of God 
has not been called by God to preach his word. No honour can be given to 
God by unbelievers and people who are addicted to vicious habits. How many 
theologians sit in their studies in a cloud of cigar smoke ? Can people like this 
free other slaves to the vice of tobacco, or preach liberation? Anyone who 
associates with such people and makes an alliance with them is an abomination 
to the Lord. We need men of God in our pulpits and not idolators. The friend 
of the world is the enemy of God. If the higher church authorities do not see 
and admit this, they are blind. And when the blind lead the blind, they both 
fall into the ditch ... Woe to those who baptize children in the cradle, and 
convince them later of the lie that this has made them Christians! Woe to 
those who confirm young people of fourteen years of age, and tell them that 
now the baptismal covenant has been renewed ,,. How can anyone take such 
pious play acting seriously! In the morning they utter devout words and make 
vows, and after that there is a party. O, this formalism, this playacting, this 
mass murder ... 

But the Pentecostal movement consists of people who have mostly been 
brought by pastors without theological training, in the course of missions, to 
have a living faith in Jesus Christ, and have experienced a decisive conversion 
(repentance) and the ensuing regeneration (John 3). In these meetings the 
word of God is... a power such that every person who receives it is made new 
and set free from all the constraints that weighed upon him, all vices and sins, 
all fetters and lusts ... The present-day church cannot deny these signs, but 
says nothing about them .. 

In practice things are not so easy. Even in the Pentecostal movement there is - 
fortunately - no exact way of knowing who is really saved. Of course bitter 
attacks have beeiOnad^onTBiSibp Jam^^.T'ike^^ecauselie will not limit 
salvation to people ‘who happen to have heard the news and heard it well’.^® 
On the other hand, it is asserted that ‘innocent children* who have been neither 
converted nor born again will take part in the rapture.*® There are also Pente¬ 
costal groups who declare the conversions which normally take place in the 
Pentecostal movement to be invalid, because in their view confession is neces¬ 
sary for a valid conversion. Some say that it must take place before the pastor, 
others before the person who has been offended, and others again before both.**^ 

All endeavours in prayer and singing, in weeping and fasting, and all other 
devotional practices are worthless in the eyes of God if sins are not confessed 
with godly repentance and contrition, and the past restored to purity,** 

Other Pentecostal groups require only contrition and readiness to repent 
before God. The most recently formed organizations are not content with the 
confession of remembered sinSy but require a ‘complete confession*, that is, the 
confession even of forgotten sins, made possible by the aid of prophetic mes- 
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sages .28 With regard to the condition of man before confession, Pentecostal 
doctrine is the strictly orthodox one of ‘the utter depravity of human nature’ 
bringing as its consequence ‘the necessity for repentance and regeneration’. 
Most Pentecostals believe that it is possible to fall back from the state of grace 
after conversion,while others believe in the ‘eternal security’ of the converted. 
All agree that 

However great a sin may be committed by a person before he receives the 
Lord Christ, if he believes in him and accepts him, the sin is forgiven.^® 

Salvation is not only reforming ourselves and turning over a new leaf, nor is it 
becoming a church member - although all saved people should do so - but 
salvationjs bein g washed in the precious blood of Tesus Chris t.andbe comin g 
a new creature in Christ.^® 


Sins conunitted after conversion fall into the wide field of Pentecostal pastoral 
care. There is disagreement about what to think of children of God who sin. 

In the view of the Congrega9ao Crists do Brasil: 

Sins committed after the Lord has been received should be judged by the ^ 3^ 
church, always in accordance with the word of God, with the exception of 
mortal sin, which in accordance with the word of God is unforgivable. One of \ ^ 
the mortal sins is committed when there is resistance to the work of the Holy ^ 
Spirit (Matt. 12.22.)^’^ 

The view of the Russian and Polish Pentecostal movement is the same: 


Not every sin committed after conversion is a mortal sin or a blasphemy 

against the Spirit, as many falsely teach. But any sin not confessed to God_- 

can bring man to the point where he falls outside the forgiveness of God. 
0 )nsequently every Christian must ‘work out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling’. 2® 


Sins committed by the converted jed^e Holiness and I ^tecosta l movements 
to add-a^sgeond stoge to reg enera tion or conversion. This is the experience of 
sanctification, through which sins arelinally rooted but. Ultimately salvation 
depends on the final overcoming of sin. Only those who overcome it will 
inherit the kingdom of God. The result of this, as Hutten has frequently afiirmed, 
is that in spite of the formal affirmation of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
the doctrine of justification is emptied of meaning and reduced to a preliminary 
stage for beginners in Christianity, Rdckle expresses the view of the majority 
of Pentecostals when he makes this charge against Hutten: 

Hutten’s basic error is that he speaks of grace without conditions, and the 
Bible knows of no such thing. The doctrine of grace without conditions is a 
master stroke of Satan, with which he has already deceived millions of people 
and led them to danmation.^® 











Kurt Hutten has given a clear, brief and comprehensible account of the evan¬ 
gelical doctrine of justification in his book Die Glaubenswelt des Sektierers (‘The 
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World of the Sectarian’s Faith’) especially in the chapter about the theologia 
crucis as taught by the Reformation.^® 
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‘Showers of Blessing’: 
The Doctrine of the Spirit 


I. ^Firm are the Promises Standing^: The Dependence of the Doctrine 
of the Spirit upon the Doctrine of Inspiration 

For Pentecx)stals the Acts of the Apostles are regarded as a normative record 
of the normative primitive church* ‘The apostolic church is its obligatory model.’^ 
The Pentecostal understanding of the Biblelleads to the question: Why is the 
present-day church so very different from the church of the apostles ? The reason 
cannot lie in God, because 

Firm are the promises standing, nor can they ever fail. 

Sealed with the blood of our Jesus, they must, they shall remain. 

Heaven and earth may perish, mountain and hill may vanish; 

Yet stands the word we cherish, ever to faith made sure.^ 

Since God has not changed, the disobedience of Christians (Acts 5.32) must 
be the cause of this degeneration of the church. Accordingly, Pentecostals ask: 
In what way have we departed from the commandments of God, so that the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, the healing of the sick, prophecy, and speaking in 
tongues have disappeared, and the church has become lifeless and powerless ? 
How can we overcome its ‘deepfreeze theology* What must we do for the 
wind of revival to begin to blow again, and the ‘showers of blessing* to descend 
once more? 


Showers of blessing, showers of blessing we need; 

Mercy drops round us are falling, but for the showers w ptead;^— 

This is the Pentecostals* prayer. It is a biblical starting point, or rather a 
biblicist one. The critics of the Pentecostal movement who accuse it of neg¬ 
lecting the written word in favour of individual illuminations by the Spirit^e 
ignorant^fthejo]e_which-th e Bible-pk)KJm.the_Pentecostal movementJP^te- 
^stalf^livc with the Bible. They read it every day and know ihahy passages by 
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heart. The words of the Bible are woven into their prayers and writings. Many 
of them hardly read any books apart from the Bible, since they often come from 
levels of society in which the practice of reading is uncommon,^ and the intel¬ 
lectual effort of reading two chapters a day is enough for them. But these two 
chapters are absorbed by a memory which is not over-burdened. They fall upon 
virgin ground and put down firm, immoveable roots. I can recall a labourer in 
Zurich municipal gas works. In his rough Zurich German he gave a testimony 
which culminated in a description of his attempt to avoid taking part in a mission 
by Smith Wigglesworth. His relations had gone to hear the famous evangelist. 
He stayed behind at home, distracted and discontent, and to take his mind off 
the matter, drank a beer glass full of Schnaps, But he did not become drunk as 
he had hoped. Then he tried to play with the children in the park. But they 
avoided him. Returning home, he picked up the Bible by chance and read in 
Gal. 5.19-21: ‘Now the works of the flesh are plain: immorality, impurity, 
licentiousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, jealousy, anger, selfishness, 
dissension, party spirit, envy, drunkenness, carousing, and the like. I warn you, 
as I warned you before, that those who do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.’ The labourer continued, ‘This was God’s photograph of me. 
I cried out to the God whom I did not know, and from whom up to now I had 
fled, for grace.’ When the family returned home from the gospel meeting and 
told him that they had been converted that evening, he told them that he had 
undergone the same experience. Since then, the daily practice of prayer, Bible 
reading and regular attendance at meetings (four times a week) had brought 
about such a psychological and cultural change in this man that although one 
can tell where he comes from, one is astonished to notice the improvement in 
his character. 

The former Baptist preacher James Brooke tells how, after he read the Bible, 
‘the truth concerning the Body of Christ as set out in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles, streamed like sunlight into my being’.^ Someone who lives 
by the Bible in this way has only one desire: to experience the Holy Spirit in 
exactly the same way as the first disciples. Thus I agree with Professor Horton 
Davies^ and Professor F. Lovsky,® who regard the Pentecostal movement as a 
revival movement based on the premises of fundamentalism. 

2. ^ Above the World ...’; The Pattern of Salvation 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist Church, under the influence of 
Catholic works of edification, distinguished between the ordinary believer and 
those who were ‘sanctified’ or ‘baptized with the Spirit*. Emotional outbursts 
were no novelty to Wesley. In his diary he describes the ‘howling of those upon 
whom the power of God came’.® The way in which Wesley’s doctrine of sancti¬ 
fication was taken over and coarsened by the American Holiness movement has 
been described above.^® This Holiness movement taught a doctrine of a two- 
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stage way of salvation. It distinguished between the ‘converted’ (‘the born 
again’ or ‘saved’) and those who had in addition been ‘sanctified’. This ‘sancti¬ 
fication’, also known as the ‘second blessing’ or ‘baptism of the Spirit’,is 
regarded as a precisely definable experience ‘subsequent to and different from 
regeneration’.^^ Thus the Christian and Missionary Alliance, a denomination of 
the Holiness movement, teaches as follows: 

This experience of Christ our Sanctifier marks a definite and distinct crisis 
in the history of a soul. We do not grow into it, but we cross a definite line of 
demarcation, as clear as when the hosts of Joshua crossed the Jordan and were 
over in the Promised Land and set up a great heap of stones, so that they never 
could forget the crisis hour.^® 

Many circles in the American, South African, English, Scandinavian, Swiss^® 
and German^® churches, however, maintained this doctrine long before the 
coming into being of the Pentecostal movement. The elaboration of this two- 
stage pattern, as taught by the Holiness movement, by the addition of a third 
stage is described in the history of the Church of God.^^ But the greater part of 
the Pentecostal movement rejects this three-stage pattern, and has once again 
reduced it to a two-stage pattern of (i) conversion and (2) the baptism of the Spirit, 
understanding sanctification as a process which continues throughout life. The 
Assemblies of God, as a classic example of a Pentecostal movement teaching a 
two-stage pattern of salvation, have also been described above.^® 

But this does not exhaust all the possibilities. Ultimately, a further stage can 
be added at any time. For example, the Pentecostal churches of the Apostolic 
type^® add to the Pentecostal theory of stages of salvation the acceptance of the 
authority of the apostles of the Apostolic Church. The American ‘Latter Rain 
movement’ seems to add to. the Pentecostal experience which every believer 
must undergo a further experience of ‘ascension’,®® Rockle adds to the three- 
stage pattern a fourth stage, at the moment a final one, that of‘total shattering’. 
This is complete redemption from one’s religious or even ‘sanctified’ ego. 
Unfortunately this shattering is possible only rarely, and only when God 
intervenes ‘in a supernatural way’. 

Hitherto the Lord has only been able to reveal himself in very few of the 
brethren with the power and clarity which is necessary to prepare us for the 
day of the first resurrection.®^ 

One cannot object that these differences concern only matters of detail. For the 
Pentecostal groups concerned they formed sufficient reason to found separate 
organizations. For example, in the Finnish Pentecostal movement there was 
disagreement between the Pentecostals who taught the three-stage way of 
salvation and those who taught the two-stage way. Smidt, one of the founders 
of the Pentecostal movement, had been won over to the ‘two-stage’ Pentecostal 
movement by William H. Durham, while he was in America, whereas the 
Norwegian Barratt, who exercised a considerable influence in Finland, was 
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a former Methodist and taught the ‘three-stage’ way of salvation. Barratt wrote 
explicitly: 

We do not accept the opinion of Durham, that all, in the moment in which 
they are born again, are wholly sanctified. We do not deny that many who have 
received sufficient light with respect to the crucifixion of the old Adam may 
possibly receive the complete purification of the heart in regeneration. But the 
word of God and experience [this is a typically Pentecostal way of arguing] 
show us that most people do not find this higher life in regeneration. They 
must therefore undergo an act of purification, through which this happens. 
Many have this before the baptism of the Spirit, others after. But it must come 
after the baptism of the Spirit, if a person has not received it before, for other¬ 
wise he lapses into pride, party spirit, worldliness and sensuality, so that the 
power of the Spirit, which he has received, is not vindicated in him. This 
purification has been called the second blessing. But the name is an unsuitable 
one.. 

The dispute between the two-stage and three-stage Pentecostals has not 
yet been resolved, and, together with the unsolved questions of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it is the most difficult problem faced by Pentecostal theology. 
Whether the Pentecostal has reached the first, second or third stage, he must 
continually pray: ‘Lord, lift me above the world!’ Except on a few specially 
blessed days of his life, he will never be able to say sincerely, in the words of 
Phoebe P. Knapp: 

I rise to walk in Heav’n’s own light 
Above the world and sin. 

With hearts made pure, and garments white, 

And Christ enthroned within.^® 

At the beginning of the 1930s, under the influence of the Reformed pastor 
Voget, the German Pentecostal movement completely abandoned the theory 
of stages of salvation. In the Miilheim Association of Christian Fellowships 

one theory after the other disappeared: the three-stage pattern of salvation, the 
baptism of the Spirit with gifts, and then even the baptism of the Spirit with, 
at least, the sign of speaking in tongues. Now even the expectation of the days 
and gifts of Pentecost was given up. It was replaced by the mystical Nothing¬ 
ness ... This was in fact the complete reversal of what had taken place at the 
begiiming.®^ 

[One sister] saw people who had been imbued with indescribable riches of 
gifts and treasures. Instead of delighting in them and taking of them, they 
desired Nothingness. As the Nothingness was so great and mighty to them 
they regarded the whole glory as worthless. It was as if they were lifted above 
everything, and they worshipped! Where there is ever3rthing. Nothingness is 
gloriously revealed!®® 

Leonhard Steiner has tried to replace the weary climb up the ladder of 
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salvation by an evangelical outlook.^® But these are exceptions. Bruckner^s 
warning is still true: The false, mechanical view of Scripture maintained by 
the Evangelical movement leads to ‘a completely unbiblical fragmentation of 
the doctrine of the process of salvation’.^’ In spite of profession of belief in 
justification by faith, the Pentecostal movement does not understand the 
meaning of sola gratia^ redemption by faith alone, for without holiness *no one 
will see the Lord’ (Heb. 12.14). Pentecostal belief and practice the stress 
is not on contempt for beginners in Christianity, for Pentecostals have all 
been amongst the beginners for long enough themselves, and it is never certain 
when they may be sent back to the first stage. Their whole urge is forward and 
above: 


I stood so long in the courtyard, by holy awe dismayed, 
How often and how fearfully for blessed peace I prayed! 
The holy place with splendour 
Of heavenly glory shone, 

And yet the door was closed to me, 

I still could not go on.^® 


3. ^Storms Obscure the Light of Day*: The Understanding of Sanctification 

No outsider can imagine the anguish undergone by earnest Pentecostals who 
struggle to live a holy life. In their worship they sing the hymns of total victory: 

Troubles almost ’whelm the soul; 

Griefs like billows o’er me roll; 

Tempters seek to lure astray, 

Storms obscure the light of day; 

But in Christ I can be bold. 

I’ve an anchor that shall hold.^® 

Their pastors promise them, on the basis of the Bible, the ‘total and complete 
sanctification of the sons and daughters of God’.®® But their everyday lives 
bring numerous sins. What can be done ? The answers given by Pentecostals 
vary, and the same group or the same pastor can hardly ever be tied down to any 
one of the possible answers. Sometimes they follow John: 

The biblical norm is: Do not sin! (I John 2.1). For this we were redeemed 
and born again. But supposing that you are a young child and make a slip and 
sin, what then ? Come to Jesus and tell Him that you have sinned, confess your 
sin to Him, and then He will forgive you them, for He intercedes for you.®^ 

But at the same time they affirm: 

When many people say that we are not delivered from our sins, the devil has 
the last word, for then the trick the devil tried to play in paradise has suc¬ 
ceeded. This makes the devil more powerful than God. But these are thoughts 
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that border on blasphemy. Redemption consists of the total removal of the 
consequences of the fall^^ 

There are many descriptions of experiences of sanctification from the Holines 
movement: 

Lord, I cried, let this moment be the beginning of my full redemption! 
Baptize me now with the Holy Spirit and with the fire of pure love! Now 
create in me, oh God, a pure heart!®^ 

All the phenomena which were later to form the basis of the charge of excessive 
enthusiasm made by the Holiness movement against the Pentecostal movement 
can already be found in the experience of sanctification in the Holiness move¬ 
ment. Moody tells how at the height of his success two elderly women in his 
growing congregation told him that they were praying for him, that he might be 
‘filled with the Spirit*. Moody suggested they pray for the people, but they were 
insistent. ‘It is you that need the power of the Spirit.* 

I, Moody thought, with the largest congregation in Chicago, with conversions 
by the hundred in and out of the city, a program feature for conventions all 
over the country, moving thousands of others to work, raising buildings where 
others were content to dream - I need such power 

But the more he thought about it the more it wore on him. At last he asked the 
two Free Methodists to come and talk with him. They came, prayed, and 
Moody began to hunger as never before for a further instalment on his 
Christian experience. Each Friday afternoon he met with the two for prayer. 
One, Mrs Sarah Cooke, had become ‘burdened for Moody that the Lord 
would baptize him with the Holy Ghost and fire*. Finally, she recounted, after 
a number of prayer meetings together, ‘Mr Moody*s agony was so great that 
he rolled on the floor and in the midst of many tears and groans cried to God 
to be baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire.*^® 

Now, in a dramatic rounding of doctrinal insemination, which made him 
sympathetic with as well as suspicious of all denominations, he was seasoned 
with Pentecostalism.®® 

Markus Hauser, the founder of the Chrischona congregation in Zurich, describes 
his experience of sanctification as follows: 

Heaven opened up round about me, a sea of light surrounded me. A wave of 
fire swept sbwly through spirit, soul and body. Wave upon wave flowed 
through me. The Holy Spirit took possession of me.®’ 

Apart from certain exceptions, the experience of sanctification does not open 
the way to perfection. 

We do not believe it is impossible for the sanctified to commit sin; but we do 
believe that it is possible for a sanctified person not to commit sin.®® 

The doctrine and experience of sanctification is sufficient reason for the 
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Pentecostal movement to step in where there are established mission churches 
of the Reformation churches: 

It is a difficult work because before the missionaries [in this case, missionaries 
of the Apostolic Church] it was taken for granted that if a native [in the New 
Hebrides] was baptized as a confession of faith, that was all that was neces¬ 
sary, and our missionaries are faced with the task of leading the natives into 
a life of sanctification after conversion and baptism . • 

Although Serena M. Hodges, the historian of the missions of the Assemblies 
of God, admits that the church history of the traditional churches in Samoa 
reads like the Acts of the Apostles, and that whole tribes had been converted, 
that the Bible had been translated into the indigenous languages and that from 
the very first the Samoan church had sent missionaries to neighbouring islands, 
she considers that the intervention of the Assemblies of God in that church was 
necessary, for ‘of late years, most of these early churches had become very 
formal/^® 

Occasional objections are made to this doctrine of sanctification. For example, 
it is pointed out that it is incorrect to apply the expression ‘sanctified’ to 
Christians who have received a ‘second experience’ after conversion. Paul uses 
the term ‘sanctified’ for all Christians.^^ 

The early Pentecostal movement believed that ‘whoever is purified and loves 
him cannot sin’.^^ This view, since given up by the older Pentecostal churches, 
is today being advocated again by the Latter Rsia Movement: 

The mystery of the new covenant is that these laws are now written in our 
hearts... We now no longer steal or curse or kill, not because the law forbids 
it, but because grace has given us a life that cannot steal or curse or kill.^® 

If the Lord has purified us and set us free from sin, then the source from 
which all the hateful sins appeared in the past is now empty ... and now - 
glorious truth! - the heart cannot sin, because there is no longer any sin in it, 
so that sin can no longer come forth from it (I John 3.6, 9 and 5.18).^^ 

It is easy to understand the attraction the ‘Children of the Latter Rain’ have 
for the Pentecostals. In the beginning the Pentecostal movement taught and 
bore witness to these doctrines and they are still sung in hymns, yet nowadays 
they are rejected as errors.^® But they can still be experienced - ‘glorious truth!’ 
- in the Latter Rain movement by a continual ‘slow cauterization’ of the flesh.^® 
A further possible way of solving the problem is by making a distinction 
between temptation and sin: 

We cannot prevent the birds flying above our heads, but we can prevent them 
from building nests on them,^’ 

But even this advice must be difficult to work out in practice, because the 
Pentecostal constantly discovers nests of evil in his life. Thus other groups 
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attempt to take the sting out of sin with statements that repeat the teaching of 
the Holiness movement: 

Only culpable transgressions are sins, not blameless ones.^® 

Sin is a wilful transgression of the law. This means that one’s motive is to do 
wrong. 

Wesley had already said that only ‘the voluntary transgression of a known 
law’®® was sin. Unintentional or forced acts, or those which spring from good 
intention or ignorance, he did not call sin. 

The Kirchenfreund criticized Pentecostals because they 

dismiss the whole matter with the aid of a brand new principle. Since the 
facts of life naturally are not in accord with their lofty assertions, the way out 
is simply to call things by a different name from what they are in reality. 
The term sin is no longer attributed to what the untroubled evangelical 
conscience would otherwise feel to be a sin. Thus they simply make a dis¬ 
tinction of moral judgment, which makes no difference to the real nature of 
things.. .®^ 

The reduction of sin to what can be experienced psychologically has two 
consequences: i. Sin that is experienced is taken more seriously than in the 
Reformation churches. 2. Unconscious sin (the neglect of social and ethical 
responsibility, the condemnation of other Christians through ignorance and 
mental inertia) is done with a good conscience. ‘No one ever does wrong so 
fully and so happily as when he does it with a clear conscience.’®^ 

The Pentecostals who believe in a ‘three-stage way of salvation’ teach that 
sanctification 

is received as a definite experience subsequent to regeneration ... And it 
surely is instantaneous [i.e. not a process of growth].®® 

The account we have given shows that the doctrine of sanctification found in 
the Pentecostal movement forms part of an influential tradition within the 
history of the church. It can be found in the Roman Catholic Church, in the 
Methodist Church, and in the Holiness movements within the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. 

The difficulty inherent in all these doctrines of sanctification - both where 
sanctification is thought to be an instantaneous experience, and also where it is 
understood as a lifelong process - lies in the fact that it takes away from man his 
certainty of salvation. If a person’s salvation depends upon his sanctification, 
this does away with the grace of God, given unconditionally. It reminds one of 
the story of the man who was condemned to death for embezzlement. Those 
present took pity on the young man, who had fallen into evil ways. The 
King gave £1,000 from the treasury to make good the debt, the Queen gave 
£500, the young Crown Prince gave £490, and the people in the public gallery 
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passed the hat round and collected another £9 195 6i. But since the condemned 
man owed £2,000 in all the judge said; ‘It is no use, the man must be executed." 
In despair the man went through his pockets and to the applause of those in the 
court produced the last vital sixpence from his trouser pocket. 

This example illustrates the way sanctification is understood in Pentecostalism, 
and in the Holiness movement within the traditional churches. Admittedly, 
the last sixpence is a very small contribution compared to the large donations 
made by the King and the Crown Prince,®^ but this last sixpence is the one that 
matters. Without this sixpence, without the minimum of sanctification for 
which God looks, there is no redemption. 

It cannot be disputed that this view is also present in the New Testament, 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is often quoted by Pentecostals 
in this context. It is also found in other New Testament epistles of the second 
and third generations. But this view cannot be found in the teaching of Jesus. 
He guaranteed his unity with us and his love unconditionally. Once again we 
come up against the fact that the same thing is not always right at different 
times and in different places. The varying statements of the New Testament 
on the subject just discussed are evidence of this. Consequently, the doctrine 
of sanctification found in the Pentecostal movement cannot be dismissed out of 
hand. There may be times and places where its effect is a wholesome one. But 
I can give striking examples of the way it can make Christians uncertain in 
their faith, and inculcate fear or even indifference. 

A former Pentecostal, about thirty-five years old, who to this day gratefully 
recalls her time in the Pentecostal movement, but has now left it, told me of the 
following dream she had had: 

Opposite my house stood a large, ugly house. From the very top floor three 
black women (perhaps they were only shapes, I did not know if they were 
women) looked out, one of them masked like a devil. I was rather afraid and 
shut the window at once. Shortly afterwards there was a knock at the door, 
and the three women stood there. As I opened the door, they reached,^® 
came in and closed the door behind them. They said, ‘You must not be afraid, 
we shall do nothing to you if you do what we tell you." Then they carried me 
off with them. (I was obliged to go.) Then we were suddenly in a large house. 
There was a large room there with many corridors, doors and staircases. 
There was some talking going on, I did not know whether it was a real service, 
but they were talking about God and everything was terribly holy. The 
preacher was very conspicuous. He was a cross between God - the way you 
think of him - the apostle of peace Datwyler®® and Pastor X.®’ He had a beard 
and wore long dark clothes (difficult to describe). I had only one idea all the 
time, to get out of there as fast as I could. I was quite free to walk about any¬ 
where and to go out of all the doors. But when I went to the big main door, 
‘God’®® was standing there again and said, ‘You can’t go out this way any 
more." And he took my arm and stopped me. My husband was waiting for me 
outside.®® 
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The interpretation of this dream could only be worked out together with the 
woman who dreamt the dream, for the associations which the figures in it have 
for her are clearly the most important factors in interpreting it. But certain 
things seem clear. The woman felt herself under pressure from the three figures 
(the three Maries?). She was certainly free to go out of any door. But when 
she came to do so, she found herself back in the hands of ‘God’ (personified 
here by the pastor), who cut off her way to freedom - and to her husband! 

4 . *'The Power that Fell at Pentecost*: The Doctrine of the 
Baptism of the Spirit 

According to Pentecostalism, the traditional churches are still stuck between 
Easter and Pentecost. Although they know that Jesus died and rose again, thqr 
lack the Pentecostal power which fell on the disciples when they were behind 
closed doors, drove them out,*® and made them into courageous witnesses to the 
gospel. All Pentecostals agree: 

The pow’r that fell at Pentecost, when in the upper room. 

Upon the watching, waiting ones, the Holy Ghost had come, 

Remaineth evermore the same; 

Unchanging still, O praise His name.®^ 

The Saviour himself did not preach until he had received this baptism, and 
he did not let his disciples preach without this baptism with the Holy Spirit. 
We see how important this baptism is. The true aim of the Oiurch of Jesus 
Christ is to restore this ruined inheritence amongst our people.*® 

But there are differing views within the Pentecostal movement about the 
Mgns by which the baptism of the Spirit is known. The view of a large majority 
is: 

The Baptism of believers in the Holy Ghost is witnessed by the initial physical 
sign of speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance.*® 

■—‘I have received the baptism of the Spirit’ is not merely an expression of faith. 
The person baptized in the Spirit requires an external, verifiable criterion.** 

We are against hair-splitting distinctions, but the distinction between speaking 
in other tongues, as the initial sign of the baptism with the Spirit, and the 
operation of the gift of tongues, is as palpable as a vital distinction can be.*® 

Speaking in unknown tongues is the normal and biblical ‘manifestation’ of the 
Holy Spirit, the external proof of an inner fulfilment.** 

We believe in the baptism of the Holy Spirit, as in a mighty divine power 
which penetrates into man after salvation and is visibly manifested % the 
scriptural sign of speaking in new tongues.*’ 

Even the Pentecostals who have been involved in ecumenical dialogue. 
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Donald Gee and, until recently, David J. Du Plessis, shared the teaching of the 
majority of the Pentecostal movement, that speaking in tongues was an obligatory 
sign of the baptism of the Spirit. Donald Gee defended this view in innumerable 
publications.®® Harold Horton and many others held the same view: 

The evidence of water baptism at Jerusalem, Caesarea, Ephesus, was not faith 
nor love, but wetness! It is the same today. The evidence of baptism in the 
Spirit at Jerusalem, Caesarea, Ephesus was not faith nor love, but tongues. 
So it is today. To be baptized merely ‘by faith’ or tradition without evidence, 
is not to be baptized at all - either in water or the Holy Ghost.. 

The leader of a modern fundamental denomination that is not Pentecostal 
wanted to persuade me some time ago, that a sufficient evidence of the bap¬ 
tism is love. But I want to know, what degree of love will warrant a poor 
sinner saved by grace the claim, that he has received the baptism? What 
degree of flowing, we might as reasonably ask, would be sufficient indication 
that water is boiling. Flowing is certainly a proof that water is not stagnant, 
but only steam is an evidence of its boiling. Flowing is a characteristic natural 
to river water. Steam is not. It is the result of a further and non-natural 
process. However strongly a river flows, it never boils that way. It might froth 
with flowing. That looks a bit like boiling, but it is not. Love may look like 
the baptism, for both those who are baptized and those who are not have love. 
But love is not the baptism ... Love is a fruit of the new life we have in Jesus. 
It is natural to that life. It is an expected result of the life in the Tree. If the 
tree bore diamonds and pearls instead of fruit, that would be the result of 
some mighty supernatural enduement that the tree had enjoyed. That is 
exactly the comparison between love and tongues. Love is a fruit of the Spirit 
... But speaking with tongues is not a natural exercise but a supernatural 
exercise. Some mighty supernatural enduement is necessary to cause a natural 
man to speak perfectly a language he has never learned. That language is the 
evidence of the baptism."^® 

Karel Hoekendijk speaks for the great majority of Pentecostals when he says 
that many Christians reject speaking in tongues as evidence of the baptism of 
the Spirit only because they do not possess this gift: 

They have something against it, they find it ‘uncanny’ and ‘weird’; conse¬ 
quently they try to push speaking in tongues back to an earlier period, to the 
time of the apostles, or if they cannot get away with this, they call it a speciality 
of very ‘emotionalized’ Pentecostal groups, which make ‘unrestrained’ use of 
it .,, and this is why the overcoming of demon-possession and sicknesses 
caused by demons is so little in evidence among them.’^ 

This Pentecostal dogma has been adopted by those Pentecostals within the 
traditional churches in America whose mouthpiece is the journal Trinity - but 
not by the charismatic movement within the established Protestant churches in 
Germany: 
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The Holy Bible makes it very clear that when the Holy Spirit came upon the 
disciples they spoke with other tongues. 

The Apostolic Fmth Mission in South Africa cannot treat speaking in 
tongues as the sole sign of the baptism of the Spirit, because in South ^ri» 
many independent African churches practise speaking in tongue ^ Speaking in 
to ngues is recognized a s a n ini ti a l .s i gn of the ba ptis m . of th^S pidt,I^£JiQkgiA6— 
•so le valid sign ofj t.TM who ate baptized in the Spirit must speak in tongues, 
imt not all who speak in tongues have been filled with the Holy Spirit. This 
compromise is a dangerous one for Pentecostal pastoral care and teaching, 
because it leads to the introduction of further criteria, while explanations have 
to be sought for the speaking in tongues which is not brought about by the 
Spirit of God. 

A sharp distmction is made between regeneration and the baptism of the 
Spirit: 

Yes, a person can be born a^in without being filled with the Holy Spirit, 
because the latter experience is not the same as regeneration.’* 

As early as 1915 the Assemblies of God rejected the identification of rebirth 
and the baptism of the Spirit as a false doctrine.’* 

^/Most Pentecostals do not regard the baptism of the Spirit as necessary to 
salvation.’® It is the arming of a person with power for missionary service. It is 
meant for the church on earth, but it is of immeasurable worth, b^use without 
it, as the history of the church shows, the church cannot be a missionary church. 
Only a minority - mostly ‘Jesus only’ groups - maintain that the baptism of the 
Spirit is necessary to salvation.’® 

The experience of the baptism of the Spirit has often been described.” 
It must be understood as a liberating, disinhibiting experience, integrating 
emotional and sometimes even erotic urges. For anyone who has experienced 
it spontaneously and genuinely - in the setting of the psychol^cal group 
pressure of a Pentecostal meeting there are also baptisms of the Spirit which are 
forced and strained - it is of fundamental importance for the course of their life. 

For the Pentecostal pastor, the ba^tism-otlhe-Bpirk-is-an-indispensable 
equipmen05E3M^era^f-his-csJ^. In terms of the phenomenology of 
religion, a Ppntecnstal jastor might be described as a modern Through 

the4apaMfi^the^irit he learns to use levels of hiTsouIluicrhlsbody hitherto 
unknown to him, as sense organs with which to apprehend a psychologi^ 
climate, a group dynamic situation. The descriptions of baptisms of the Spirit 
which follow arc examples of this extension of awareness: 

On 28 January, at about half past eleven at night, Jesus fulfilled hk promise 
and baptized me with the Holy Spirit. This was the greatest experience of my 
life ..., when I suddenly felt my shoulder shaking, and there was immediately 
a feeling like an electric shock from outside which went through my whole 
body and my whole being. I understood that the holy God had drawn near to 
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me. I felt every limb of the lower half of my body shaking, and I felt involun- 
tai^ movements and extraordinary power streaming through me. Through 
this poyer the shaking of my body grew continually, and at the same time the 
devotion of my prayer increased, to an extent that I had never experienced... 
My words dissolved in my mouth, and the quiet utterances of my prayer grew 
louder and changed into a foreign language. I grew dizzy. My hands, which 
I had folded in prayer, struck against the edge of the bed. I was no longer my¬ 
self, although I was conscious the whole time of what was happening. My 
tongue jerked so violently that I believed it would be torn out of my mouth, 
yet I could not open my mouth of my own power. But suddenly I felt it 
opening, and words streamed out of it in strange languages. At first they came 
and went, with times of silence, but soon my voice grew louder and the words 
came quite clearly; they came like a stream from my lips. The voice grew 
louder and louder, at first sounding clear and bold, but suddenly changing 
into a terrible cry of distress, and I noticed that I was weeping. I was like a 
horn that someone was blowing. A great chasm was open before me, into which 
I was shouting, and I understood immediately the meaning of what I was 
uttering, even though the words were strange to me. According to the account 
of people who were in a neighbouring room, this speaking and singing lasted 
about ten minutes. When it ceased it became quite silent, and there followed 
an almost silent prayer, which was also uttered in a strange language... When 
it was over my soul was filled with an inexpressible feeling of happiness and 
blessedness. I could do nothing but give thanks, give thanks aloud. The feeling 
of the presence of God was so wonderful, as if heaven had come down to 
earth. And indeed heaven was in my soul.. 

The baptism of the Spirit of the Presbyterian minister Dr Charles Price can 
be understood in the same category. He was a minister in Santa Rosa, California, 
and some of the members of his congregation attended a gospel meeting to 
hear Aimee Semple McPherson. He intended to preach about ‘this humbug’ 
and give a sermon on the theme ‘Divine Healing Bubble Explodes’, so that he 
had to go to the meetings himself. When he arrived he found there was still 
room in the places reserved for cripples. ‘That is where I belonged, but I did 
not know it at that time.’^® He was profoundly impressed by the people who came 
foward during the call for conversion. The next evening he went again. His 
modernistic theology was punctured by the evangelist until it looked like a sieve. 
The following evening Price went forward and knelt at the penitents’ bench: 

Something burst within my breast. An ocean of love divine rolled across my 
heart. This was out of the range of psychology and actions and reactions. This 
was real! Throwing up both hands I shouted, ‘Hallelujah!’ I ran joyfully 
through the whole tent, for through the corridors of my mind there marched 
the heralds of Divine truth carrying their banners on which I could see 
emblazoned: ‘Jesus saves’, ‘Heaven is Real’, ‘Christ Lives To-day’, 

He soon received the baptism of the Spirit, which he describes as an electrifying 
feeling which flowed from the ends of his fingers through his arms and his body. 
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G. T, Lindsay also describes his baptism of the Spirit as ‘like pulsating 
electricity.’®^ The South African geologist and tutor at the University of Stellen¬ 
bosch, A. V. Krige, had to wrestle for a long time for the ‘baptism of the Spirit 
and power’ because ‘my brain, a part of the body over which the Holy Spirit 
must also take control, was too active to yield unconditionally’.®® J. B. van 
Kesteren, a Flemish Pentecostal pastor whose father was a Reformed pastor, 
‘received the fullness of the Holy Spirit, when the Lord wrote the strange 
language for me in clear letters [as a text on a wall]’.®® 

In the case of the Norwegian Methodist minister and later pioneer of the 
European Pentecostal movement, T. B. Barratt, flames of lire were actually 
visible.®* The Danish opera singer Anna Larsen Bjorner describes her baptism 
of the Spirit as follows: 

My whole body shook; it was like waves of fire going through me, over and 
over again, and my whole being was as bathed in light. 

She took courage to invite her fellow actors and actresses to her villa and had 
Barratt speak to them. Another singer, Anna Lewini, was also converted and 
became a missionary in Ceylon. On Barratt’s advice, Anna Larsen Bjorner gave 
up her work at the Opera. She was taken into a mental hospital for observation, 
because she was regarded as mentally ill. But the Director of the hospital said 
of her: 

If I was to give a certificate of your condition, it would be to say that you are 
the only sane person in this hospital, and all the rest of us are mad.®® 

Innumerable writings give instructions how to prepare for the baptism of the 
Spirit, and what conditions have to be fulfilled for it to be received. In the older 
Pentecostal denominations, in which the majority of members have not re¬ 
ceived the baptism of the Spirit, these writings are of increasing importance.®® 
The preparation usually advised is prayer, faith (that is, the expectation of the 
baptism of the Spirit), and full repentance, with confession and reparation for 
sins. The Jesus Church teaches that fasting, prayer and tithing are preconditions 
for the baptism of the Spirit.®^ In the Swiss Pentecostal Mission the baptism of 
the Spirit tends to be received during Bible Weeks. On one such occasion I 
observed a mighty outburst of emotion. Strong men roared like hungry lions and 
beat with powerful blows of their fists on the seats - for in Pentecostal fashion 
the whole assembly was kneeling facing the seats. A confusion of weeping and 
laughter came from the women. The noise was so great that one of the Pente¬ 
costal pastors who had not yet received the baptism of the Spirit with speaking 
in tongues decided to withdraw into the kitchen and peel potatoes there, until 
the noisy prayer-meeting was over. Sometimes what are called ‘waiting meetings’ 
are held, where the baptism of the Spirit is awaited. But this practice is con¬ 
demned by Harold Horton: 
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There is absolutely nothing in the scripture one degree like what we call a 
‘waiting meeting’ today; where, say, a dozen come to seek the Spirit and all 
go away disappointed, to come again by invitation nrat week to wait and seek, 
and go away again empty, and so on week after week, month after month, 
year after year.®® 

At the first European Pentecostal Conference in Stockholm in 1939, the first 
and most important subject of debate was a thesis formulated by Leonhard 
Steiner, who was a young pastor at the time: 

Is it right to base our conception of the baptism of the Spirit on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the experience of the twelve apostles ? Can this experience be 
deduced from the epistles written by them?®® 

Undeterred by the criticism implied in the above question, the leaders of the 
European Pentecostal movement advanced the usual view. The one exception 
vras George Jeffreys, who demanded that any one of the ‘supernatural gifts of 
the Spirit’ should be recognized as a sufficient sign of the baptism of the Spirit.®® 
This opinion by Jeffreys did not appear in the official Swedish report of the 
conference,®^ but it can be found in the monthly journal of the Swiss Pente¬ 
costal Mission.®® Jeffreys’s view is held today by the Elim Pentecostal Churches,®® 
the Swiss Pentecostal Mission, the Chilean Pentecostal movement,®® and a 
number of other denominations. Similarly, the German Pentecostal movement 
has from the first resisted the theory that only one who speaks in tongues has 
received the baptism of the Spirit.®® To regard speaking in tongues as in general 
the sign of the baptism of the Spirit is regarded by Leonhard Steiner as ‘a great 
mistake’: 

In our day the testimony of the whole gospel is constantly disturbed and 
deformed by movements of exaltation and of sectarianism within the Pente¬ 
costal Movement. The false doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit has played 
a large part in this ... The number of those which it has not helped®* is 
p’eater than is supposed... One of the most urgent necessities at the moment 
is the correction of the doctrine of the baptism.®® 

In a memorandum address to the leaders of the Pentecostal movement, 
Steiner completely rejects the Pentecostal theory of stages of salvation.®® In 
i960, Leonhard Steiner wrote me a letter in which he sums up his studies of the 
baptism of the Spirit: 

My conclusion, then, is that one can no longer maintain the doctrine of stages 
of salvation. This inevitably leads to the rejection of the distinctive doctrines 
of Pentecostalism. This does not entail the rejection of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment, that is, the experience of the Spirit which is to be foimd in it. There are 
numerous genuine examples of the experience of the Spirit, without there 
being present a correct understanding of the Spirit.®® 

I agree with this view. 
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In my view Carl F. Henry summarizes the situation correctly: 

While tongues remain for most Pentecostalists the decisive experience of a 
Spirit-centred life ... here and there a spokesman may be found who insists 
that the tongues-phenomenon of the first Pentecost . . • ought not to be 
regarded as repetitive at all [i.e. present in every Baptism of the Spirit]^®®. 



The Holines s move ment _^d-propagated theJRentecostaLdQg] ^e oL th e 
-J^aptis fiTofThe Spirit for years^ *^^ In many of his works, E. Schrenk has dis¬ 
tinguished between the 61 ite who have received the baptism of the Spirit, and 
form the ‘general staff’ or ‘bodyguard’ of God,^®^ and those Christians ‘who 
have come nowhere near so far as the apostles had at the time of Jesus’s ascen¬ 
sion’, but who nevertheless assert with enthusiasm: We have received the Holy 
Spirit.^®® Johannes Seitz and the greater part of the European church press 
were at one time extremely enthusiastic about the emotional outbursts in 
Wales.^®^ The German,^®^ Swiss, French, Belgian, Scandinavian and other 
church journals put forward Pentecostal doctrines. Nowadays they would 
prefer to forget this, and issue warnings against the diabolical imitations of the 
Spirit to be found in the Pentecostal movement.^®® 

In the traditional churches there is still too little realization of the fact that 
the experience and doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit occur in the history 
of doctrine and religious practice in many places outside the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. In the early church there was already a distinction between baptism 
(which a priest could carry out) and confirmation (the imparting of the Spirit, 
which only the bishop or his representative could carry out). In Catholic piety 
there are famous works of edification which identify the progress from the 



stage of the ordinary Christian to that of the more spiritual Christian with 
particular experiences. This devotional pattern, together with similar currents 
in the Anglican Church, influenced Wesley. They have found their way into 
European Protestantism through the Anglo-Saxon Holiness movement.^®’ 
^ When we look for the biblical roots of the baptism of the Spirit, we discover 
that the Pentecostals and their predecessors based their views almost exclusively 
s^n the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. Luke has a particular 
interest in the Holy Spirit. This can be seen at once from the fact that the word 
pneuma as a title of the Spirit of God occurs in his gospel three times as often 
as in Mark. With thirty-seven occurrences, the first twelve chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles show the greatest relative frequency in the New Testament,^®® 
Luke, who was not an apostle, states himself (Luke 1.1-4) that he depended 


upon written and oral sources .In one particularly interesting passage we possess 
his original, as it is quoted literally by Matthew (Matt. 7.11). Luke shows his 
special interest in the Holy Spirit by replacing the word ‘good things’ in this 
sentence by ‘Holy Spirit’.^®® For him the Holy Spirit is the good thing which 
the Father in Heaven will give to those who ask him for it. With this saying, 
which he quotes in a different context from Matthew, Luke concludes the 
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parable of the friend at midnight. The lesson he intends to teach is that one 
must ask for the Holy Spirit. 

Luke also makes a distinction between the reception of the Spirit and the 
reception of salvation. According to Luke, one can be a Christian without 
having received the Holy Spirit. For him the Spirit is som ething additional to 
sali gtion. Th us for example the ChnsHans^^^Samani'ba^ were ba^ 

tized. Who ~ apart from Luke and the Pentecostals - would say of such Christ¬ 
ians, The Holy Spirit had not yet fallen on any of them, but they had only been 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts 8.16).? According to Luke the 
reception of the Spirit is manifested in outward and visible signs, frequently 
but not exclusively that of speaking in tongues: ‘Now when Simon sam that 
the Spirit was given through the laying on of the apostles’ hands..(Acts 8.18). 
According to Luke, Paul had to receive the laying on of hands, after he had 
already had his vision of Christ (Acts 9). How does Peter know that Cornelius 
has received the Spirit? By his faith? By his love? By the fruits of the Spirit? 
Not at all. According to Luke Cornelius had already been devout and god¬ 
fearing before.ii® Peter knew that Cornelius had received the Spirit by his 
speaking in tongues (Acts 10.14). same situation occurs in Acts 15. As a 
sign that the heathen have believed Peter points out: ‘God who knows the heart 
bore witness to them, giving them the Holy Spirit just as he did to us’ (Acts 15.8). 
The Christians of Ephesus were not asked: Have you believed in Christ, have 
you grown in faith, in patience, in doctrine ? Rather, the decisive question was: 
‘Did you receive the Holy Spirit when you believed ?’ (Acts 19.2). The reception 
of the Spirit here means nothing other than what follows: ‘The Holy Spirit came 
on them; and they spoke with tongues and prophesied.’ ‘The peculiarity of 
Luke’s testimony lies in its demonstration that a church which has no special 
power to fulfil its missionary task in a concrete way is a church without the 
Spirit.’^^^ According to Luke believers who pray receive the Holy Spirit; but 
according to Paul - as we shall shortly see — prayer and faith are a consequence 
of the action of the Spirit. 

By contrast to Luke, Paul recognizes expressions of the Spirit which are not 
extraordinary in nature. For example, by contrast to the Corinthians he includes 
service (Rom. 12.7; I Cor. 12.5), exhortation (Rom. 12.8), acts of mercy (Rom. 
12.8), liberality, (Rom. 12.8), and even being single or being married (I Cor. 7.7) 
amongst the gifts of the Spirit {charismata). Yet Paul speaks in tongues more 
than the Corinthians (I Cor. 14.18). Visionary experiences are likewise nothing 
new to him (II Cor. 12.2). Paul neither considers the extraordinary to be of 
greater worth than the ordinary, nor the reverse. ‘The greatest and most 
important gift is always that which is necessary at the time,’^^2 is, that 

which most serves ‘the common good’ (I Cor. 12.7). He strongly refutes the 
widespread religious conception that the unusual, the supernatural, is more 
divine. There are no phenomena which for him are closer to God because they 
are unusual. But neither are they closer to the devil because they are unusual. 
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because of their abnormal and irrational character. The standard by which he 
judges is that the Spirit is present where faith comes into being and reliance on 
oneself is overcome, where Christ can be Lord and the body of Christ is built up. 
The contrast with Luke is clear. For Paul the Spirit is not something additional 
to faith. 

Not only has Paul a diflFerent understanding of the Spirit from Luke, but 
there are also considerable differences between Luke’s account of Paul’s theology, 
and Paul’s testimony to his own views. For example, according to Luke (Acts 
22.30-23.11): 


Paul must give an account of himself... because he is an arch-Pharisee, and 
is advocating the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the dead and the 
messianic hope.^^® 

Acts 23.6 is to be compared with Phil. 3.5-9.^^^ Paul retained his Pharisaism 
Tor one purpose, that he might win Christ’. 


y 

\ 

j 


What he [Luke] cares about is the truth that the bridges between Jews and 
Christians have not been broken. It is Luke’s genuine conviction that in the 
last resort fellowship between Judaism and Christianity is still possible: the 
Pharisees also hope for the Messiah and expect the resurrection of the dead. 
In that they are one with Christians. Their only mistake is in not connecting 
their hope and faith with Jesus. The resurrection of Jesus and the messiahship 
j^'which this demonstrates are not contrary to the Jewish faith.^^® 

\ For a critical exegete the contrast between the statements of Paul and Luke 
a.bout the Spirit does not mean that one should be regarded as of less value than 
the other,^^® Nevertheless the above exegesis is unacceptable to the Pentecostal 
Leonhard Steiner.^^^ His principle argument is that Luke was the disciple and 
companion of Paul. How can he then describe Paul’s theology in a non-Pauline 
way? One might answer that both German and Swiss Pentecostals regard 
themselves as disciples and successors of Jonathan Paul. Some of them were 
his companions for a long period. Nevertheless, some of the most important 
doctrinal teachings of Jonathan Paul (resistance to fundamentalism, rejection 
of the Pentecostal doctrine of the baptism of the Spirit, the defence of infant 
baptism)^^® were rejected by the very same disciples. Charles Parham and 
W. J. Seymour were leading pioneer figures in the American Pentecostal 
movement. It was they who converted most of the early Pentecostal preachers 
to the Pentecostal movement. In spite of this, their doctrinal views^^® did not 
become the characteristic doctrines of the Pentecostal movement. The same is 
true of the pioneers of the British Pentecostal movement, Alexander Boddy and 
Cecil PolhUl.^®® Moreover, it cannot be deduced from the text of the Acts of 
the Apostles that the author of Acts was a companion of the apostle Paul. 
Individual Ve’ passages (e.g. Acts ifi.ioff.) can be shown to be quotations or a 
trick of style in common use at the time. The titles of books in the Bible have 
not been retained in their original form. Neither the third gospel itself nor the 
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Acts of the Apostles give the name of an author, nor do the two works themselves 
lead to any conclusion about their authorship.^^^ That Luke was the author of 
the gospel and the Acts of the Apostles was first asserted towards the end of the 
second century^ that is, more than hundred years after they were written, in the 
so called Muratorian Canon and in Irenaeus.^^* 

If these internal indications (the difference in theology) and external indica¬ 
tions (the original text does not assume that Luke was the author) are considered 
together they do not, of course, prove that the author of Acts was not Paul’s 
companion, but this is the most probable conclusion. 

One may object that if it is a matter of judgment whether or not the Acts of 
the Apostles was written by Luke, the companion of Paul, then anyone may 
choose to hold the traditional view. This view is also taken within the churches. 
But for the fundamentalists it ought to be unacceptable, for it is they above all 
who must insist on an exact study of the biblical text. Moreover, the Acts of the 
Apostles has been preserved in two texts which disagree in essentials. On every 
page of the Greek text there are differences of content between the two (and not 
merely of orthography). Once again, the establishment of the original text is a 
matter of judgment, a question of probability which must be resolved as care¬ 
fully as possible. Here too the Pentecostals cannot escape making a judgment, 
unless they abandon the establishment of the biblical text to the critical exegetes 
whom they otherwise reject. 

The churches’ defence against the Pentecostal movement has mostly consisted 
of an unconsidered advocacy of the view found in the Pauline writings within 
the New Testament canon, the testimony of the Lucan writings being rep¬ 
resented as an exception in a transitional situation, as though we were not in a 
transitional situation at the present day. For example Hutten (to name one of 
the most searching, careful and friendly critics of the Pentecostal movement) 
feels obliged to base his argument on this arbitrary choice between two strands 
in the New Testament canon: 

What was extraordinary in the New Testament now becomes normal in the 
Pentecostal movement; what was experienced as an overwhelming force from 
outside becomes the fruit of an achievement; the personality and sovereignty 
of the Holy Spirit becomes a supernatural power which one can use and call 
upon, to raise the quality of one’s state of salvation. Associated with this is a 
lowering of the value of the church’s sacrament of baptism. 

Not everyone will accept without question this basic principle of interpreta¬ 
tion, that Paul is to be preferred to Luke. Some will ask instead of those who 
claim that the age of the Apostles is past: ‘Yes - the difference is quite consider¬ 
able! But how do we know what we usually take for granted, that this is the will 
of God } What gives us the right to say that his promises no longer hold 
This argument - quoted here from one who is himself a theologian of one of the 
established churches - is that which will be put forward by someone who 
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regards the Acts of the Apostles as the normative document of the normative 
church. 

I shall now attempt to understand the relative justification of the views con¬ 
tained in the Lucan writings. I understand ‘relative’ here not in a pejorative, 
but in a literal sense. The statements of the evangelist Luke must be seen against 
the connection or relation they have to the church of Theophilus to whom he 
writes. In this sense the statements are not ‘absolutely’ true, that is, true in 
isolation from the situation to which they belong. Just as the testimonies of 
Pentecostal faith must be interpreted having regard to the place and time in 
which they arose, so the biblical writings must be understood as primarily a 
testimony for their own times. This is the reason why in Pentecostal and 
Reformation churches the Bible is not simply read, but interpreted in its 
meaning for our present situation. And this is also the reason why in difierent 
churches and different places, the preaching must be different, as every Pente¬ 
costal pastor knows from his own experience. 

The Lucan writings must be understood as a pastoral document written by a 
theologian concerned for his church, and composed in a time when to be a 
Christian and be a missionary were not, as in the time of Paul, automatically 
the same thing. But Luke knows that the Church will perish if it dispenses 
Christians from their missionary task. Luke’s approach to this defusing of 
Christian existence is a pastoral and theological one. He attempts to reunite 
the two elements, being a Christian and being a missionary, which have become 
separated from each other, by means of his theory of two definite stages. He says 
it is sufficient to believe in Christ. But one only believes in Christ if the result 
of this faith is to become a witness to it. The church is not the church unless it 
lives as a missionary churchjff the church relies: We are nptjblfi_lQj2e a 

_mission^ church, Luke says: That is true. That is why God sent his Ho ly 

Spirit at Pentecost.^ And for the same reason he sends him again aiid_agin, 
God^ll help you. All you have to do is pray earnestlyTdf tfie^ft of the Spirit. 
If you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will the heavenly Father give you the Holy Spirit if you ask him for 
it. He will give you the Holy Spirit, who made those terrified disciples mission¬ 
aries at Pentecost, who made the apostle Paul a missionary, and who turned that 
wretched, timid, inward-looking group in Ephesus into a church which in two 
years turned the city of Ephesus upside down (Acts 19). 

In presenting this theological sketch Luke uses older testimonies. But he is 
not a church historian in the modern sense. For example, Peter’s sermon at 
Pentecost is a composition by Luke. It is difficult to imagine a disciple who 
spoke Aramaic not only preaching in the words that are used, but expressing 
the main ideas of the sermon, for the scriptural proofs are based on mistrans¬ 
lations of the Greek Old Testament (Septuagint). This can be verified by a 
comparison of the texts in an English version. Acts 2.20 quotes the prophet 
Joel from the Greek New Testament: ‘Before the day of the Lord comes, the 
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great and manifest day.’ But in the Hebrew original of the prophet Joel (2.31) 
we read: ‘Before the great and terrible day of the Lord comes.’ Acts 2.27 quotes 
Psalm 16.10. The psalm speaks only of protection from death. The Greek 
translation which Luke quotes turns this into a liberation from corruption. It is 
only the mistranslation into Greek which makes it possible to interpret this 
text as referring to the resurrection of Jesus. We are not arguing that the Old 
and the New Testaments are contradictory, but that it can be shown that the 
author of the sermon in Acts 2 used a Greek Old Testament. Anyone who believes 
that Peter gave this sermon must accept the unlikely thesis that a Galilean 
fisherman who spoke Aramaic preached in Jerusalem on the basis of a Greek 
mistranslation. This is not wholly impossible, but it is unlikely, 

Thus we cannot, on the basis of the text of the New Testament, refute Paul 
with Luke, nor Luke with Paul. Nor must we attempt to harmonize them. We 
have simply to ask which categories of presentation and thought are best 
appropriate to our own situation and our own congregations. Luke and Paul 
share a concern that the church should be sound in belief and full of missionary 
zeal. Paul’s language is more theological, more precise, but less concrete. Luke 
separates into a temporal succession things that belong together. B is n ot 
accident that the picture presented by Luke ha^ been accepted as the true 
biblical view by peoplrwho^eliot^pabliro^ tho ught. 

Readers who are Pentecostals will have noticed that this attempt at an inter¬ 
pretation of the Acts of the Apostles is based on the results of theological scholar¬ 
ship. It is close to some of the interpretations which Pentecostals have put 
forward themselves. Thus for example in the Miilheim Association of Christian 
Fellowships the difference between natural and supernatural gifts is rejected. 
The confession of faith of this Association, edited and commented by C. Krust, 
is wholly based on the Pauline witness in the New Testament. 

The attempt to present the baptism of the Spirit as a second spiritual experi¬ 
ence, to be fundamentally distinguished from regeneration, has no basis in 
Scripture.. 

Here Krust has begun the process of leading his Association back to a Reforma¬ 
tion and Pauline theology. On the other hand the Pentecostals who have re¬ 
mained within the Reformation churches^^D Jq ^ot hold this Pauline doctrine 
of the Spirit, as do Catholic Pentecostals, together with Christian Krust. ‘Since 
the incarnation of Christ there is no radical dichotomy between the supposedly 
natural and the supposedly supernatural.’^®® 

But there are many people for whom the Lucan testimony isjmore compre¬ 
hensible and therefore-more-appn^pjrjatejhan that of Paul. 
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5, ^Set Hearts and Tongues Afire' Speaking in Tongues 

For most Pentecostak ‘Speaking in tongues ... is a sign that the recipient is 
possessed by the Holy Spirit.’^*® 

[It is] the sign of the baptism of the Spirit... All gifts which the Spirit brings 
and gives had already been given individually before Pentecost, except for 
speaking in other tongues with interpretation! Thus this was the new sign 
by which the baptism of the Spirit was known .. 

By this Pentecostak mean speaking in a tongue of men or angek which the 
speaker has never learnt. In their literature they quote many testimonies of 
speaking in knguages which have been identified. They tell of pastors to whom 
the gospel was preached in Latin in Pentecostal Assemblies, of Rabbk who 
found themselves hearing the ‘mighty acts of God’ in Hebrew, etc.^®* The quest¬ 
ion whether real languages are used in speaking in tongues can only be clarified 
when there are sufficient tape recordings of speaking in tongues avaikble. 
Pentecostals hesitate to make themselves available for such experiments. 

< Pentecostal teaching and practice distinguishes between two functions of 
speaking in tongues: {a) speaking in tongues as the initial sign of the baptism 
of the Spirit; (i) speaking in tongues as one of the gifts of the Spirit. In the case 
of the second kind of speaking in tongues, a dktinction is inade between public 
speaking in tongues in Pentecostal services, which according to I Cor. 14.27 
must always be interpreted, and personal speaking in tongues, which can be 
described as a non-intellectual prayer and praise too deep for words (Rom. 8.26). 
However, it has sometimes happened in Pentecostal services that 

[the worshippers] were caught up in an ecstatic volume of united worship. 
Speaking in tongues which occurs at such a time is not for the edification of 
others, but is devoted to the worship of the Most High God. These special 
movings of the Spirit we always welcome and encourage.*®® 

Behm asserts: ‘Any subsequent phenomena of glossolalia in Church history 
can only be hollow imitations of this first springtime of the Spirit. *®* But in the 
bibliography which Behm himself gives he includes the work of E. Mosimann, 
whose view in my opinion is the correct one: ‘The speaking “with other 
tongues” at Pentecost was essentially the same phenomenon as the speaking 
in tongues in Corinth and at the present day.... *®^ 

As a result of the spread of speaking in tongues in the traditional churches, a 
great deal has been written about speaking in tongues, but most of these works 
simply repeat the well-known Pentecostal view. Exceptions which may be 
mentioned are the works of Cutten,*®® who gives a valuable ^orical account, 
Lombard,*®® who tries to classify the various forms of speaking in tongues, the 
Lutheran pastors Chrktenson*« and Bittlinger,*®* who take the phenomenon 
of tongues seriously and try to understand it against the background of Lutheran 
theology, and the Pentecostal Vivier-van Eetveldt, who made speaking in tongues 
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the subject of his thesis in pqrchiatry.i«* The Anglican priest Morton T, 
Kel^,i«* who does not speak in tongues himself, but has a group of members 
of his congregation who speak in tongues, makes an attempt to understand the 
phenomenon of speaking in tongues against the background of Jungian psy¬ 
chology. He s^ speaking in tongues as an expression of the collective psyche. 
In Kelsey’s view, it has for certain people — not only primitive or uneducated 
people - a similar therapeutic function to that of dreams, and should certainly 
not be despised as a pathological phenomenon, ‘hollow imitations of the first 
springtime of the Spirit’, or as the work of demons. On the other hand he 
believes that speaking in tongues which occurs under external pressure damages 
the character and mental health both of the person who imposes the pressure 
and the r^pient. Kelsey regards speaking in tongues as an extremely effective 
therapeutic instrument, which, however, when applied to the wrong patients, 
can be dangerous. K. McDonnell, a Benedictine, goes further and states; 
‘Even the speaking in tongues to be found among pagans cannot a priori be 
excluded from the workings of the Holy Spirit.’^** This of course is to follow 
D. J. Du Plessis in not restricting the gifts of the Spirit to Christians.^" 

There are nowadays no scientific grounds for explaining away speaking in 
tongues as a pathological form of expression.^" The sociologist Bryan Wfilson"’ 
and the anthropologist Malcolm Calley^^® describe speaking in tongues as a 
necessary form of expression for people for whom this form of speaking is the 
only possible way of speaking in pubUc. 

Psychologists interpret speaking in tongues as a form of expression which is 
valuable imder certain circumstances. Pentecostals and theologians are aston¬ 
ished that ‘liberal’ ministers are not excluded from it.^*® When someone is 
praying, and through psychological inhibition, weariness or despair ‘does not 
know how to pray as he oughP (Rom. 8.26) he is helped by the ‘liturgy of 
speaking in tongues’: 


Breathe on us now the Holy Ghost, 

The young and old inspire; 

Let each receive his Pentecost, 

Set hearts and tongues afire! 

Thou wonderful transforming power. 

Come now in this accepted hour.*®® 

When in spite of St Paul’s teaching in I Cor. 14.39, the Reformation churches 
attempt to reject or ridicule speaking in tongues, they can hardly be surprised 
that those for whose mental health speaking in tongues is necessary turn to the 
p^chiatrist or set up in separatist groups. Paul himself believed that a person 
speaking in tongues edified himself (I Cor. 14.4), and that it consequently 
formed an important element of the personal life of prayer, but should be 
limited to a subsidiary function in public worship. Thus we would have to 
have very strong reasons to deny the wholesome effect of speaking in tongues. 
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It is possible that the origin and function of speaking in tongues may at some 
time in the future be ‘explained’. For example, the Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Berne, T. Sporri, is working on such an explanation. His view is: 

The solemn assertion of people who are of themselves trustworthy, that they 

have heard someone who speaks in tongues speaking in Italian, Hebrew or 

Latin, cannot simply be rejected as an invention.^®^ 

Sporri suspects that this is a phenomenon similar to that of people who are able to 
imitate a language, its melodic accent, and its rhythm in a convincing way, 
without ever having learnt the language. A striking factor in the testimonies of 
speaking in comprehensible languages is that the person who received the 
message was usually addressed in his own native language, and the message 
finally resolved a long-standing conflict.^®® Here speaking in tongues would 
represent a non-verbal archetypal form of communication, an interpretation 
which has been borne upon me by many examples of speaking in tongues and 
their interpretation in Pentecostal services. 

If this interpretation is true, then two important conclusions follow: 

1. The explanation of speaking in tongues deprives it of none of its signifi¬ 
cance. Ultimately, one can give a medical explanation of why man needs food 
and sleep. In the same way, man needs the possibility of meditation and the 
relaxation of tension, and these are not limited to intellectual forms. For some 
people art fulfils this function, for others, speaking in tongues; and those who 
can unload their mental burdens in both ways are not so xare as commonly 
supposed. 

2. It is becoming clear that communication is one of the most important 
present-day problems, and therefore the possibility of non-verbal communi¬ 
cation should not be taken lightly. Because this form of communication isi 
incomprehensible and uncontrollable by those who are not initiates, they are! 
suspicious of it. Their first reaction is a defensive one. A more rational reaction 
would be an attempt to understand this phenomenon better. To this end the 
function of speaking in tongues as a form of group therapy - although it must 
not simply be called mass suggestion - is dealt with below.^®® 

Since the uninformed view that speaking in tongues is of its nature ecstatic 
appears ineradicable, it must be explicitly stated here that this is not so. There 
exists not only ‘hot’ speaking in tongues (which can be described as ecstatic, 
although the person speaking in tongues is never ‘outside himself’), but also 
‘cool’ speaking in tongues, sometimes mystical, and sometimes sounding like an 
incomprehensible foreign language ~ something like listening to a foreign station 
on the radio speaking in a language you do not understand. I have come across 
an example of the second kind in a Negro spiritual.^®^ This is not surprising^ 
since spirituals and the Pentecostal movement originate in the same milieu^ 
the religion of American Negroes.^®® 
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6 . ^Your Sons and Daughters Shall Prophesy*: Prophecy 

It is clear that we could not recognize the false coin if we did not have good 
coin.^®® 

Prophecy is the ability to reveal future events, and can be recognized by the 
following signs: First, that it is fulfilled in due time. Secondly, that it is ful¬ 
filled without doubt in exact accordance with the prophecy. And it must be 
such that it could not have been spoken on the basis of human foresight, the 
prophet being solely dependent on the inspiration of the Spirit.1®^ 

In Pentecostal churches of the Apostolic type, and in various African 
churches,^®® prophecy plays an important part. A Basak pandit in Indonesia ‘for 
many years foresaw the death of members of his congregation, often weeks in 
advance, which gave him the opportunity to prepare the person for death.’^®® 
Pastor W. W. Verhoef is certain about the possibilities of subjective influence in 
prophecy. The same, he believes, must have been true of the prophets of the 
Old Testament. In spite of this the risk involved in prophecy must be taken.^®® 
The older Pentecostal denominations reject prophecy as the foretelling of the 
future, and permit it only as edification. 

We have known marriages arranged, church business conducted, personal 
friendship dissolved, family matters dealt with, money matters handled, by 
such methods, with obvious disastrous results. Missionaries directed by such 
unattested predictions ... have ... gone over the ocean only to come back 
later disillusioned ... One could easily fill a magazine with the stories of 
such happenings. 

^^erever the Pentecostal movmi^t~Hasltaken on organizationairlbnn^ 
spohtaneous prophecy which goes beyond exhortation for edification has/ 
neces sarily been rejected 

Where conditions of life are difficult prophecy recurs as concrete prediction 
of the future. Thus for example in 1963 in Czechoslovakia, in the border 
district adjoining Poland (Cesky Tggfn, TCinec) there was a Pentecostal revival 
within an existing church. Visions, dreams and prophecies of catastrophe 
occurred. The group amongst which this happened had originally been a Pente¬ 
costal church (in Polish it was called Zwi^zek stznowczych chrezescian) and 
belonged to Christian Endeavour. It had united with the Jednota Ceskobratrskd 
(Unitas Fratrum). But under the influence of the revival it divided again. 
Associated with the revival was the wish of the Ukrainians in that area to 
emigrate to Poland, as well as an outbreak of suicides amongst Christians who 
believed they had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Apart fr om a few exceptions, which are, however, important,^®® b iblical 
prophecy s^ms to me to be absent in the Pente^taLmovement,-for biblical 
prophecy contains more than the edificatory^ exhortation known as prophecy 
in the Pentecostal movement at the present day. One of the most impressive 
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prophecies in the Pentecostal movement comes from the British evangelist 
Smith Wigglesworth. Unfortunately most Pentecostals of the present day are 
unaware of it, although it has been fulfilled in a most remarkable way, Wiggles¬ 
worth visited David J. Du Plessis in 1936, and laying his hands on Du Plessis’ 
shoulders he pushed him against the wall and began to prophecy: 

You have been in ‘Jerusalem’ long enough... I will send you to the uttermost 
parts of the earth... You will bring the message of Pentecost to all churches 
... You will travel more than most evangelists do ... God is going to revive 
the churches in the last days and through them turn the world upside 
down.. 

Then he began to tell him details of visions he had been seeing that morning 
and which God had told him to share. It was all too fantastic. Even the Pente¬ 
costal movement would become a mere joke compared with the revival which 
God was bringing to the churches. Wigglesworth went on to specify that all 
this would not happen until after Wigglesworth’s death. Wigglesworth died in 
the 1950S, shortly before his prophecies began to be fulfilled.^®® 

The Pentecostal movement and the traditional churches, in consciousness 
of their poverty, may co-operate in their search for present-day forms of pro¬ 
phecy, both spontaneous and the fruit of thoughtful reflection. It is not so 
important to establish that there are examples of foreknowledge which are 
difficult or impossible to explain.^®® Much more important would be the 
experience of the guidance of the church brought about by thanksgiving and 
thought, question and answer, a guidance which would not evade the problems 
for which both the world and the church cannot find answers.^®^ 

A starting point can be found in the work of the Evangelical academies, the 
Lay Training Centres, the Pope’s various social encyclicals, and the conference 
of the World Council of Churches, ‘Church and Society’, at Geneva in the 
summer of 1966.^®® 

I shall conclude this chapter by pointing to one or two examples of theologians 
who have given attention to the prophetic task of the church, by way of intro¬ 
ducing Pentecostal pastors to the important but somewhat complex literature 
on the subject. An outstanding example in the German-speaking world is 
Arthur Rich, the successor of Emil Brunner at the University of Zurich. He 
was an apprentice mechanic before studying theology. His main work has 
been concerned with the question of what it means to be a Christian in an 
industrialized and technological world, a question which no Pentecostal pastor 
can avoid, for he has to speak every day to people who are trying to be Christians 
in this industrialized world. 

In the English-speaking world, William Temple took up the Christian 
socialist tradition from F. D. Maurice, Two years before his death he published 
Christianity and Social Order in which he discussed the question whether ‘Mid¬ 
dle axioms’ could be found halfway between general theological principles and 
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particular policies/^®® He was the chairman of the first national Christian 
Conference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship (COPEC) in 1924. He was 
greatly influenced by - and influenced in his turn - Reinhold Niebuhr, whose 
works are also concerned with the Christian task in the modem world. 
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‘The Day of Miracles is Still Here’ 
Healing by Prayer and the 
Doctrine of Miracles 


I. ^They will Lay their Hands on the Sick .. 

The Practice of Healing through Prayer 

(a) The longing for the supernatural 

The longing for the supernatural and for the healing of sickness by prayer is a 
constant feature of nineteenth-century works of edification, as anyone who 
reads them can tell. In 1885 a Divine Healing Conference was held in London, 
and a number of well-known Swiss pastors took part. The Reformed pastor 
Otto Stockmayer believed that sickness and death could be conquered in the 
life of a sanctified Christian. Elias Schrenk, who took part in the conference, 
used to pray with the sick, and had started to keep a book in which he collected 
the testimonies of those who had been healed. The South African Reformed 
pastor Andrew Murray stated; 

Wherever the Spirit acts with power, there He works divine healings.... If 
divine healing is seen but rarely in our day, we can attribute it to no other 
cause than that the Spirit does not act with power. ^ 

Your submission is nothing else than spiritual sloth in view of that which 
God commands you to do.® 

The Swiss Evangelical movement made pilgrimages to Vialas, where the 
French peasant Vignes practised healing, and Hermann Ruetschfs healing 
meetings were publicized by a minister of the established church in Switzerland.^ 
Ruetschi was put on trial for practising quack medicine and was acquitted. *One 
can only be pleased that the shares of the Berne-Worb Railway have gone up 
[because so many patients were travelling out to Worb to see Ruetschi].’* 
One of the forerunners of the Pentecostal movement, the ‘Restorer’, ‘Elias IIP, 
John Alexander Dowie, who took the tide of ‘Doctor’, believed he had been 
sent ‘to destroy sin, to prepare the people of God and to restore the Kingdom 
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of the Lord’.^ His Zion Gty in Illiniois, USA, its subsidiaries in Zurich, 
Amsterdam and South Africa, and his sermons and healings, exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence on the early Pentecostal movement. The American healing 
evangelists appealed directly to him, and many leaders of the Assemblies of God, 
as well as the funds for the Swiss,’ Dutch and South African Pentecostal move¬ 
ments, came from Dowie’s Zion Church.® 

Later the Jefireys brothers,® Smith Wigglesworth, Douglas Scott and other 
healing evangelists drew audiences of thousands. After the death of this first 
generation of evangelists many Pentecostal pastors were seized with fear: Will 
the same thing happen to us as to other denominations? Will the miracles 
disappear? This must not and cannot be. 

ip) William Branham and his followers 

On 7 May 1946, at approximately ii o’clock at night, an angel clad in white 
visited William Branham, an American Baptist preacher. The angel was clean¬ 
shaven, his hair hung down to his shoulders, and he had a friendly, sun-tanned 
face. He said to Branham: 

Fear not. I am sent from the presence of Almighty God to tell you that your 
peculiar life and your misunderstood ways have been to indicate that God has 
sent you to take a gift of divine healing to the peoples of the world. If you will 
be sincere^ and can get the people to believe you^ nothing shall stand before your 
prayer^ not even cancer,^^ 

From then on Branham was never without the guidance of the angel. The 
angel gave him signs to help in him his task. The most important was Branham’s 
ability to name with astonishing accuracy the sickness, and often also the 
hidden sins, of people whom he had never seen. The author, who knew Branham 
personally and interpreted for him in Zurich, is not aware of any case in which 
he was mistaken in the often detailed statements he made. It was characteristic 
of Branham’s kind-heartedness that he gave certain personal revelations to those 
who were seeking healing in a whisper, so that they were not picked up by the 
microphone and revealed to the spectators. 

In the years that followed Branham filled the largest stadiums and meeting 
halls in the world. He was reported in the newspapers, sometimes favourably, 
often critically, and in fact in most cases unfavourably. Much that was written 
about him in Pentecostal journals seems to be exaggerated, but there are a 
number of well-attested cases of miraculous healings. It has even been asserted 
that he raised the dead.^^ 

Branham died on Christmas Day in 1965 as a result of a head wound - as 
he had prophesied^® - which he received when he was putting petrol into his 
car, and another car full of drunken youths ran into him. But he had announced 
that a great miracle evangelization campaign would begin on 25 January of the 
following year. His followers had his body embalmed and refrigerated, because 
they expected him to rise from the dead on 25 January. When this did not 
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happen, the date was put off until Easter 1966. This postponement of his burial 
is probably the reason why European Pentecostals heard nothing about Bran¬ 
ham’s death.^® When he did not rise at Easter 1966 either, he was buried*^^ 
Nevertheless, a profusion of legends had already grown up about his life and 
death, in which even someone familiar with his life is soon at a loss, and which 
led the traditional Pentecostal churches to look with disfavour on Branham’s 
friends. The friendly reception Branham received at first from the Pentecostal 
movement turned into an almost unanimous rejection when Branham announced 
that the Millennium would begin in 1977,^® and preached baptism *in the name 
of Jesus’,^® but a vigorous protest had already been provoked by his healing 
campaigns. Some regarded Branham’s talent as a natural gift,^^ whereas others 
declared that it was the result of some occult tendency.^® 

It is clear that what Branham achieved was not of equal value on every 
occasion and in every place. To be fair, one must take into account his extremely 
limited education and his inadequate English. He seems to have been aware of 
his limitations in this direction, and in his writings asks for indulgence because 
of his poor education. However generously he is judged, it must be admitted that 
his sermons were not merely simple, but often naive as well, and that by contrast 
to what he claimed, only a small percentage of those who sought healing were in 
fact healed. The Pentecostal pastor Leonhard Steiner had a poor opinion of 
Branham’s campaign in Zurich. He wrote that the call to make a decision for 
Christ was ‘disturbingly vague. No real call to repentance could be distin¬ 
guished ... The convincing miracles of God, the true evidence of his Spirit and 
of power, were absent.’^® 

The following much abbreviated extract from a letter which was sent to me 
describes both the diagnostic gifts which Branham exercised, and also his thera¬ 
peutic failure in the meetings at Zurich. 

Two years ago I came, suffering from a long-standing and severe bile and liver 
complaint, to one of Brother Branham’s evening meetings in Zurich. Although 
I had not drawn the slightest attention to myself, his son gave me a little 
card, but those who received them were not called up that evening - but 
regardless of the cards, some of the sick people were called up, either directly 
by Brother Branham, or by you yourself. To my unspeakable joy I was one of 
those who was spoken to (although I was right at the back and out of sight 
of Brother Branham), You had to call me three times (with an accurate diagno¬ 
sis by Brother Branham), until I understood that it was actually I who was 
meant. This word was given to me: ‘Be comforted, my daughter, your faith has 
helped you, you will be healed.’ 

The sick woman gave a detailed account of her further misfortunes, the wor¬ 
sening of the pain, and the onset of new diseases and her increasing loneliness. 
In her despair she wrote the above letter and begged me to tell Branham of her 
sickness: 
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Please, my dear brother in the Lord, could you make my great desire your 
own and say a single word to Brother Branham from these hands, stretched out 
to you in distress ? Surely you will be seeing him ? This will be the greatest act 
of love which you could ever show me. 

Unfortunately, to avoid yet more disappointment, I had to decline. But I 
considered it would be right, since the journals of the Swiss and foreign Pente¬ 
costal movement had for years publicized the testimonies of those who had 
been healed, to publish at least once a testimony from one of the majority who 
had not been healed (such as the above letter). This suggestion was turned down 
by the leaders of the Swiss Pentecostal Mission. 

Branham became the inspiration and example of the healing evangelists who 
imitated him, and whose mouthpiece was the journal Voice of Healing, For 
many Pentecostal pastors, spurred on by his example, had taken new courage. 
A great number of them underwent an experience of a call similar to that of 
Branham.^® They travelled the world to heal the sick. Some of them, such as 
T. L. Osborn and Hermann Zaiss,^^ were welcomed into the traditional churches 
in spite of, or perhaps even because of their extreme healing practices. They 
made tentative contacts with the Anglican Order of Saint Luke, an association 
of American doctors and theologians. 

Gordon Lindsay was the literary and organizational manager of the healing 
evangelists, and published their reports in the journal Voice of Healings which he 
edited. Later the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship Internationa^^ took 
over the financial and publicity organization of the healing evangelists. More 
recently, evidently for financial reasons and because of dogmatic differences, 
some of the healing evangelists have set up their own supporting organization, 
while others have returned to ordinary pastoral work. One section has united 
with groups from the New Order of the Latter Rain to form the Full Gospel 
Fellowship of Churches and Ministers International.^® W. A. Raiford has been 
chosen as the executive secretary of the new denomination. He was formerly a 
detective, but is now an honorary doctor of theology. Velmer Gardner was very 
disturbed at the feeble testimonies of healing in the Pentecostal congregations 
with which he was acquainted, and the vast difference between the religion 
of the Acts of the Aposdes and that of the Pentecostal movement. He therefore 
founded the Velmer Gardner Evangelistic Association. Jack Coe was revolted 
by the cold, unemotional services in most Pentecostal churches, and at the 
tendency to found colleges, make constitutions and draw up confessions of 
faith, and to neglect the old-fashioned revival meetings. He wished to fight 
against the ^tragedy of a powerless Pentecostal movement’, and therefore set 
up the Coe Foundation. 

In a flood of literature the healing evanglists proclaim that it is the will of God 
- with or without the help of doctors - to heal the sick. ‘Expect a miracle and 
you can have one.’®^ Gordon Lindsay knows God’s ‘master key’ to success and 
prosperity.®® The healing evangelists live in a constant dialogue with angels and 
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demons, the Holy Spirit and the spirits of diseases from the abyss; some ex¬ 
perience electric currents through their hands when they pray with the sick, 
others have a halo around their heads when they are photographed, and others 
again have oil appearing on their hands when they pray. If the healing of a 
sick person does not take place, this can be the result of one of ten, fifteen or 
twenty reasons why prayers are not heard (unbelief, sin, etc., on the part of 
the persons seeking healing).^® 

(r) Self criticism 

The attitude of individual Pentecostal groups to the healing of the sick by 
prayer in general, and to the healing evangelists in particular, varies a great deal. 
On the whole one can say that the more recent and more enthusiastic groups 
look with favour on the healing evangelists. On the other hand, the older 
Pentecostal groups have gone to some trouble to keep the healing evangelists 
at a distance, for until recently they held and taught the view of the healing 
evangelists which they now condenm as false: ‘Anyone who believes is healed; 
anyone who is not healed has not believed aright.’ 

Brumback accused the healing preachers of attacks upon local Pentecostal 
pastors, moral lapses, egotism, arrogant behaviour and over-estimation of the 
value of bodily healing, and the false teaching that prosperity is an irrefutable 
sign of piety. This led the Pentecostal Evangel to refuse to publish any further 
reports of the healing evangelists. But when Brumback expressed the view that 
they had lost their following^® he was probably too optimistic. For if this is so, 
how can they pay for their broadcasts, their massive missionary work in Europe, 
and the tons of printed material they publish } The older Pentecostal denomina¬ 
tions are now pa3ang the penalty for often lacking the courage to make an open 
admission of their mistakes, for they spread and encouraged for many years the 
practices of the healing evangelists, which they now condemn.^® It is possible 
that it is not only this false teaching which makes the older Pentecostals look 
unfavourably upon the healing evangelists, but also the fact that with the aid of 
their organizations they divert money from local congregations to pay for 
evangelistic radio broadcasts. This alarms the traditional Pentecostal churches. 
The following observation gives support to this suspicion. At the World Pente¬ 
costal Conference in Toronto in 1968, Leonhard Steiner gave a lecture on 
‘Divine Healing in God’s Plan of Redemption’.®® In this lecture Steiner pointed 
out that the healing evangelists wanted so to speak to make God their servant, 
and in their prayers for healing had ignored the limitation that man must always 
make: ‘Thy will be done.’ Consequently God has not confirmed their preaching 
in the last ten years. It had to be stated with sadness that in the healing cam¬ 
paigns, after the first rush of enthusiasm, those who remained healed were only 
a very small percentage. ‘The apostles practised divine healing without making 
a special point of preaching it, whereas we preach it, but fail to practise it.’®^ 
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Like the critical remarks made by Jeffreys at the conference in Stockholm in 
1939,^^ the passage of the lecture referred to was suppressed in the conference; 
report, for besides a lively expression of agreement, it also provoked violent ! 
objections. 

{d) The doctine of healing through prayer 

It must be stated that many traditional Pentecostal denominations taught 
until recently the doctrine of the healing evangelists which they now reject; 
and some still teach it. One example is the French Pentecostal pastor Le Cossec: 

Whatever your sickness and its cause may be, you know that it is an oppression 
by Satan, a work of the devil. Put your trust in Jesus Christ, who has come to 
destroy the works of the devil and to set free the oppressed, and you will be 
healed.®^ 

The Assemblies of God, USA, taught the same doctrine. One of their mem¬ 
bers, Dr Lilian B. Yeomans, was cured of severe addiction to morphia by 
Dowie after she had been treated without success by several specialists.®^ 
She wrote several books for the Assemblies of God and expressed her belief in 
the doctrine which Brumback opposes: 

Many of us have been taught to pray, ‘If it be Thy will, heal me.’ That wasn’t 
the way David prayed ... Ps. 6.2-9... there were no ifs or buts in that 
prayer...’®® 

F. F. Bosworth regrets the passing of the period of revival with which the 
Assemblies of God began: 

The modern idea that God wishes to let some people suffer was never men¬ 
tioned in those days, and it cripples the prayer of faith of the sick, and prevents 
all from being healed.®® 

As recently as the Fifth Pentecostal Conference (1958) the evangelist Richard 
Vinyard, of the Assemblies of God, repeated the same theory: 

If you will turn your faith loose tonight you can take heaven home with you. 
If there is going to be any healing for that body in that heaven, there is healing 
down here now.®’ 

Healing does not fail because of the will of God, but because of the un¬ 
belief of his children.®® 

In a ‘discussion in the power and demonstration of the Spirit’ the Church of 
God (Cleveland) resolved in 1907: ‘We should take Jesus as our Physician.’®® 
As the Church of God (Cleveland) increasingly took on the form of an organized 
church, this view was abandoned. One of its splinter groups, the Church of 
God of Prophecy, brought it back into force, but only imposed sanctions when 
the taboo against medicine was transgressed by pastors. 

The majority of Pentecostal groups believe in healing through prayer, but 
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at the present day no longer reject medical assistance. The healing evangelists, 
who are extremists in other ways, constantly emphasize their gratefulness for 
the help of doctors. They admit that many are not healed through their prayers, 
but point out that many also seek help in vain from doctors. Enrique Chavez 
wrote to me: 

All the Pentecostal churches accept divine healing, without making it a 
doctrinal principle, except as a manifestation of the power of God and of his 
love.^o 

The Itahan Assemblee di Dio teach: 

We believe in divine healing according to Holy Scripture: by prayer, by 
anointing with oil, and by the laying on of hands. 

The Jugoslav Kristova Pentekostna Crkva proclaims: 

Deliverance from sickness is provided for in the atonement at Golgotha, and 
is the privilege of all believers.^^ 

The confession of the Brazihan Assembleias de Deus states: 

Since divine healing is a privilege for those who believe it is clear that it cannot 
be a law, nor a reason for resisting or despising science and medicine.*® 

Its sister organization, the Congrega9ao Crista, affirms: 

We are sometimes asked to pray for someone who is a stranger to our faith. 
Let us always do this without hesitation, unless the Lord determines other¬ 
wise. On the other hand, we should say that we are neither doctors nor healers, 
and that in faith we place his case before God, and if his faith is sufficient to 
believe that Jesus Christ can cure him, he will be made well by Him ... We 
should never speak against doctors and medicine, and no commandment 
should be laid down about this matter.** 

Sometimes we hear of spectacular healings,*® and even of people raised from 
the dead: 

But we learn of the apostles and the Lord that they did not surrender even 
when death had taken place. They were not grave-diggers or cemetery chap¬ 
lains, but people to whom the Lord had given power even over death!*® 

Jesus raised from the dead. His disciples did the same (Matt. 10.8; Acts 9.4; 
20.12). The gates of death are in our possession. Even today, through faith, 
the dead are called back to life. The author of this article has once experienced 
this himself.*’ 

Jonathan Paul said the same thing: 

We do not say that a Christian can no longer sin, be ill or die. But we assert 
with the word of truth in Christ Jesus that the living members of the body of 
Christ no longer have to sin. And since he has borne their sickness, they no 
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longer have to be sick. And the hour is near when they will no longer have tO| 

die either^® 

Accounts of raisings from the dead - both unsuccessful and successful - 
are not rare in the Pentecostal movement.^® For example Lura Johnson Grubb, 
an evangelist of the Assemblies of God, who has risen from the dead, hasl 
described her experiences during death. She even produces her doctor^s death 
certificate.®® On the other hand Paul Hug, formerly a Reformed pastor, and 
later a Pentecostal pastor, tried in vain to bring a dead person back to Ufe.®^ 
Pentecostal writers do not seem themselves to place much reliance on most 
stories of persons raised from the dead. Thus Kristian Heggelund says that in 
thirty-seven years in the ministry he has travelled in many places and has come 
to know many servants of the Lord with great gifts, ‘but I never met one who 
had raised someone who was really dead’.®® 

{e) Significance for Africa and Latin America 

Prayer for the sick is of particular importance in the African churches. The 
scientific treatment of illness as practised by Europeans is unacceptable to many 
Africans, even if they are not intellectually capable of explaining what prevents 
them from accepting it, European medicine seems to them to be a new and 
worse magic, which claims to be able to overcome the tragedy of sickness and 
the link between body and soul with the tools of modern science. In these 
circumstances, a responsible integration of academic medicine (including psy¬ 
chiatry) and the African practice of hypnotherapy (healing by hypnosis) with 
healing through prayer is an urgent necessity. This view has been impressed 
upon me in conversation with young Africans. The same idea is expressed 
in a report by an African psychiatrist to the conference ‘West African Workshop: 
The Church in Action in Urban and Industrial West Africa’.®® 

A further example of such an integration is the Etodome Nyanyuie-Presbiteria 
Hame Gbedoda Kple Doyo-Habobo (The Prayer and Healing Group of the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church at Etodome in Ghana). This prayer group was 
founded by the bricklayer Frank Kwadzo Do, a faithful member of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Etodome. With the permission of the authorities of his 
church in Ziofe, where he works during the week, he began to hold Presb3rterian 
services, because the nearest Presb3rterian Church was too far away. Since those 
who came to these services did not know any Protestant hymns, he put on a 
special singing practice for them. A dying child was brought to one of these 
practices, and was healed by the prayers of the assembled congregation. At the 
same time Do received visions and the gift of speaking in tongues. This prayer 
and healing group in Etodome, which had formed around Do, worked with the 
permission of the church authorities within the Presbyterian Church, although 
the speaking in tongues and other peculiarities caused a great deal of tension 
with neighbouring congregations. Its healing services are quite different from 
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American ones. They consist of friendly pastoral care for individual patients, 
with confession of sins, and advice for combating diseases, the difficulties of 
pregnancy, the fear that the children will fall ill, and miscarriages and still-birth, 
together with help to prepare expectant mothers for the task of bringing up 
their children. In addition, all the greater and lesser difficulties of marriage and 
the up-bringing of children which occur in daily life are dealt with in a sym¬ 
pathetic, good humoured, but never frivolous way, in what amounts to an 
unselfconscious form of group therapy.®* In Africa the church is faced with the 
alternative either of taking seriously the problem of healing as a unified process 
concerning both body and soul, or of losing a large proportion of its adherents 
to Pentecostal groups and sects.®® 

Binder, who is a disciple of Albert Schweitzer, provides an example of the 
integration of South American Indian medical practice with European scien¬ 
tific medicine. He does not fight against the Indian medicine men, but accepts 
them as colleagues on a basis of equality. While he learns from them, he also 
passes on to them important elements of the knowledge of medicine and 
hygiene. Binder’s dealings with the medicine men seem to me to be a classic 
example of what theology understands by ‘dialogue’. The distinction between 
pupil and teacher is no longer present. Both, the European doctor and the 
Indian medicine man, are pupil and teacher simultaneously. This would seem 
to be the proper method for an evangelical mission, for ‘where one of the 
partners [thought himself] confirmed in his views, there no dialogue took place, 
but a monologue with stopped ears. There Christ did not speak, rather he was 
silenced’®* or talked down. Since Binder has recognized the fact that not only 
what might be called practical help is important, but also the discovery of new 
ideas and hitherto unknown possibilities amongst the Indians and mestizos of 
Peru, the same problems of communication occur with him as in missions. He 
wishes neither to confirm the Indians in their former practices, nor force them 
abruptly out of the context of their civilization. And yet the way in which the 
Indians approach and experience life, their religion and their economy must be 
fundamentally altered if they are to survive. But Binder does not simply impose 
these new values on them as an outward veneer. He does not offer them a new 
religion, a new feeling for life, but helps the Indians to discover for themselves 
the new ideas and attitudes which they need.®'^ 

The Christian Medical Comission, a sponsored agency of the Division of 
World Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches, is conscious 
that the church’s work of healing does not consist in the maintenance or even 
the erection of traditional hospitals. Hospitals, especially in the third world, 
but also, for example, in the USA, are becoming increasingly expensive and 
increasingly ineffective in raising the general level of health of the population, 
because they are ‘bed-centred’ and ‘care-centred’, instead of being ‘person- 
centred’ and ‘health-centred’. What is the use of treating infectious diseases 
when the water supply and the air are increasingly polluted ? What is the use of 
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treating heart ailments when modern patterns of living and work (even in the 
churches) impose an excessive burden on the heart? The most important 
question a sick man asks - to choose an example from Africa®® - must not be 
constantly avoided. This question is not: *What is my disease (appendicitis or a 
broken arm)?* but: ‘Why am I ill? (evil spirits, crime against society)?’ The 
African wants to see treatment for what he regards as the root of the disease, 
not its symptoms. Thus a decisive factor for the work of healing in Africa is the 
co-operation in health work of Africans who have not necessarily had medical 
training, but are aware of this background and take it seriously. 

Before we discuss the function of miracles within Pentecostal religious thought, 
and contrast it with the Protestant understanding of miracles, I shall try to give 
a more detailed picture of this pattern of belief and practice by looking at 
three of the healing evangelists, Hermann Zaiss, Oral Roberts and A. A. Allen. 


2. ^God is a Good God*: The Fight against Illness 
(a) Hermann Zaiss 

Hermann Zaiss who ‘wants to make a row for Jesus’, knows God’s telephone 
number. It is Heaven i.®® ‘Every illness can be ended in the moment in which 
you believe; for the Lord is the Lord.’ For a woman ill with cancer he asks 
point blank: ‘Father in heaven, please send this sister a packet of anticancerin, 
because she is ill with cancer.’®® 

In spite of the weakness of Zaiss’s doctrine of healing, indisputable healings 
have taken place. Thus for example the Schwarzwalder Bote (13,12.1955) 
describes a case in Heilbronn. A man of fifty years of age who had been unable 
to walk or stand for months because of a painful curvature of the spine, re¬ 
sulting from a nervous complaint, was healed by Zaiss. Dr Kotteritz observed 
that this person was not the only patient from his practice who had obtained 
relief after meeting Zaiss.®^ 

Of course Zaiss has overestimated his success in healing. Someone who had 
received a temporary improvement wrote to Zaiss only the second day after her 
‘healing’: ‘Everything is as before, I am deaf again, please help me, dear brother 
Zaiss.’ But in Zaiss’s oflice records this person had already been registered as 
‘healed’, and so, in spite of her disavowal, she could have read in Zaiss’s journal 
Mehr Licht! the thanksgiving she uttered in the first hours.®® 

Zaiss had already been converted as a boy through the testimony of a Christian 
blacksmith, known as the ‘Hallelujah Blacksmith’, but then, as the result of all 
kinds of disappointments, ‘consciously went away from God for twenty years’.®® 
On 22 July 1944, the day on which these twenty years were up, he went with 
his wife into the bombed church of Ohlig to pray: ‘If you will have us again, 
here we are!’ His style of preaching is described by the Heilbronner Stimme as 
follows: ‘An elderly, cheerful-looldng gentleman in a well-fitting suit. With 
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close-cropped, greying, thinning hair, he looked exactly like what he is, a 
contractor and manufacturer.., Like an explosion the torrent of words streams 
out over the packed room, and the quieter it is round the lonely man on the 
stage, the wilder are the gesticulations which emphasize each particularly telling 
phrase.’®^ 


{b) Oral Roberts^^ 

Oral Roberts, the tall, dark-haired talented television and radio evangelist, 
combines the boldness and toughness of his Indian ancestors with the simple 
and indeed over-simplifying outlook of the Pentecostal Holiness Church, in 
which he grew up. His mother composed comic ballads about the grocers who 
charged too high a price to them - they were small cotton farmers - for their 
goods. It is from her that he must have inherited his exceptional talent as a 
speaker, which enables him to speak every Sunday for half an hour, on 500 
radio and television stations, to a potential audience of eighty per cent of the 
population of the USA. With his gigantic tent, which holds 12,000 persons and 
cost ^100,000, he travels throughout America, stirring consciences and praying 
for the sick. Every year, according to his own figures, a million people are con¬ 
verted, and these, like Billy Graham, he directs to the existing churches. He 
asks for cases of healing by prayer to be medically tested, and publishes only 
accounts of cases where recovery has been maintained for a long period under 
medical supervision. But his relipous activities do not prevent him from being 
a member of the Rotary Qub, like any ‘successful American’, and of being 
received by President Kennedy, Chiang Kai Shek, Ben Gurion, the Polish 
Minister for Religious Affairs, and other important personalities. 

He has at his disposal the most modern printing works, film and recording 
studios. By contrast to the books of other healing evangelists, his works are well 
written and tastefully produced. His sermons are carefully prepared, but their 
effect is both spontaneous and direct. His followers can share in his work by 
means of the ‘Blessing Pact’: ‘Test God to see if he will bless you if you invest 
your money in his work’ (this does not refer solely to the Oral Roberts Evan¬ 
gelistic Association). At first he said he was willing to repay investments if the 
promised prosperity was not achieved. 

His teaching is as follows. God is a good God, and the devil is a bad devil, 
God’s will for you is good (health, riches, well-being); The devil’s will for you 
is bad (sickness, poverty, depressions). Therefore make your choice for the 
good, for God! 

Behind this dualistic world-view lies the experience undergone by Oral 
Roberts, at the age of seventeen, when he was suffering from tuberculosis. The 
devout visitors who stood round his sick bed tried to convince him that this 
illness came from God. He rejects this interpretation to this day. If he had ac¬ 
cepted these religious insinuations, he would never have been healed from his 
sickness. The sudden cure of his tuberculosis is the basis of his ministry of 
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healing. He holds firmly to his teaching, although he is realistic enough to admit 
that only twenty-five per cent of the people with whom he prays are healed or 
improved. He says in as many words: ‘No one in the whole world has prayed 
with more sick people who have not been healed than I have.’ 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oral Roberts built for £2,000,000 a shining white 
marble administrative building. The glittering marble cube, adorned with large 
coloured stones, and built in imitation of the ‘heavenly Jerusalem’ in the book 
of Revelation, has no windows and is artificially lit and ventilated. Typewriters 
linlfpd to ‘electronic brains’ answer 30,000 letters a day. The most striking thing 
is that because God is a good God, the ‘employees of God’, from the director 
and his wife down to the office junior, not only wear well cut, striking modern 
clothes, and the women faultless make-up, W they have alwa^ to radiate 
happiness: with friendly smiles they lead every visitor through this miracle of 
technology and optimism. 

In spite of what sometimes appears in German and Swiss papers. Oral Roberts 
is in no way rejected by the fundamentalists®® or the traditional churches. On 
the contrary, he has good relations with the Anglican Order of St Luke,®’ and 
with Billy Graham, with whom he sometimes shares a platform at conferences 
of the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International.®® When the 
magazine Life’^^ accused Oral Roberts of using methods of psychological sug¬ 
gestion and of seeking to enrich himself, the Tulsa Tribune (Roberts’ headquarters 
is in Tulsa) replied at the beginning of 1962: He is still not as rich as the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury or the Pope, and cares for more people than they do. To 
the charge of hysteria, the paper replied: Perhaps the emotional tension of a 
tent meeting is necessary for some people in order to overcome their complexes; 
the psychiatrist’s couch and the silence of the cloister are not the only places 
where a person can find relief. Whether his healings come about through sug¬ 
gestion or something else, we do not know but at any rate he gets results. We 
are proud to have him in Tulsa.’ 

In 1962 Oral Roberts University was founded. It contains all faculties, 
including a faculty of medicine. It is equipped with the most modern apparatus. 
Any student can use the electronic communication system to dial a request 
from his place to the research centre for the tapes he needs. Similarly he can 
use the dial to put the films he needs for his studies automaticaUy on to his 
individual television screen. A lecturer has the most modem teaching aids at his 
disposal. His desk in the lecture hall is like the cabin of an airliner. He can 
project simultaneously or successively, on to several screens, films or slides 
which are delivered to him immediately by electronic means from the folly 
automated research centre of the University. The aims of study are described 
as follows: 

If a young person wants to become say an architect, a journalist or a linguist, 

and he goes to a highly accredited University, he faces a battle. There are 

forces within some of these schools which are atheistic and materialistic. God 
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has an answer for this problem. It is our objective to build the greatest aca¬ 
demic University founded on the Word of God that has ever been built... 
We want every professor in the University to have a doctor’s degree or its 
equivalent and to be baptized with the Holy Spirit.’® 

This last requirement has since been modified to state that lecturers must be 
sympathetic to Pentecostal speaking in tongues. 

The sponsors and directors are the managers of the Full Gospel Business 
Men’s Fellowship International The founding of the University represented 
for Oral Roberts the fulfilment of a long cherished dream. As the highly 
talented but penniless son of a pastor of the Pentecostal Holiness Church, Oral 
Roberts had to suffer many humiliations during his youth. For example, he 
tells how on graduation day he was chosen as ‘king of the school’. He provided 
himself for the festival with a new shirt, a new pair of trousers and white 
tennis shoes, which cost $2.16. The ‘queen’, a girl from a rich family, appeared 
in a dress of white satin. It was not surprising that the teacher asked him: 
‘Oral, shouldn’t you go straight back home and get changed ?’ 

Nevertheless Roberts succeeded in becoming a famous television evangelist 
and the founder of a University. In this way he was able to heal the wounds 
caused by the way his classmates despised him because of his lowly origin. 
Something of the satisfaction of having made it, in spite of the poor conditions 
of his early life, was visible at the inaugural ceremony of his University, when 
Oral Roberts, honoured by the governor of Oklahoma, and applauded by the 
notables of Tulsa, called up onto the platform his father, who was of partly 
Indian ancestry and was pastor of a small Pentecostal congregation, and 
presented him to the cheering crowd.’^^ 

On 18 March 1968 he surprised his colleagues by stating that he was joining 
the Methodist Church. The pastor of the largest Methoist church in Tulsa 
said on receiving Oral Roberts into the Methodist Church: ‘Oral Roberts has 
not changed his faith at all. He will remain the same, but there will be greater 
possibilities for his work,’ This means that the healing campaigns and the 
television programmes will continue in the same style. He will naturally continue 
to be president of the University. Some of his colleagues, including his friend 
of many years, Corvin, the Chancellor of the university, were evidently not in 
agreement with this change. They left his university. 

Roberts has not been immediately accepted as a pastor in the Methodist 
Church, since he has not obtained the academic qualifications required by 
American Methodists. He has been provisionally accorded the status of a lay 
preacher. It is stated that he is going to carry out the required course of study 
so as to be ordained as a Methodist pastor in the near future, 

{c) A, A, Alien 

A. A. Allen has published a record’^ which includes a healing service. He 
opens the service with the words of the song he takes up later: ‘I’m going to a 
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city, friends - are you ? - where the roses never fade, where there’ll be no more 
crutches, no more wheel chairs, no more stretchers.’ Tonight, he continues, 
there is in the invalid section ‘a little woman laying on a stretcher. Helpless, 
she can’t walk. She has to take 25 pills every night, so she’ll not be in agony. 
She jumped out of an upper storey to window end it all. God’s going to heal her 
tonight.’ There are interjections now and then from the audience. He breaks off. 
The spotlights shine across his vast tent; loudspeakers carry his voice to every 
one of his audience of thousands, and he sings: 

I am going to a city, where the streets all with gold are laid. 

Where the tree of Ufe is blooming, I am going where the roses never fade. 
Here they bloom but for a season, soon their beauty is decayed. 

I am going to a city, I am going where the roses never fade. 

He makes contact with his audience: 

Loved ones gone to be with Jesus, 

- ‘How many have some gone ?’ he interjects - 
In their robes of white arrayed, 

Now they’re waiting for my coming, 

They’re waiting where the roses never fade. 

- ‘How many going with me ?’ - 

The last question makes Allen, a rather weak singer, the unquestioned master 
of the audience. He calls for prayer, for the ‘little woman’. ‘Jumped out of a 
window, upper storey window, ’cause life wasn’t worth living. How many’ll 
pray that God’ll make life worth living tonight?’ The audience join in the next 
song, ‘Leave it there’. 

When your youthful days are gone, and old age is creeping on, 

And your body bends beneath the load of care, 

Jesus will never leave you then, he’ll be with you to the end, 

If you take your burden to the Lord and leave it there. 

He speaks to the woman of her suicide attempt: ‘Are you sorry you did that, 
lady?’ She is near to tears as she replies: ‘Yes, yes , , .’ (It may well be the 
first time in her life that she has been addressed as ‘lady’ - and with maximum 
publicity by someone who, in that situation, occupies a position of the highest 
status.) Allen’s voice breaks with emotion as well: 

‘You do want Jesus to hear you tonight ?’ 

‘I want Jesus to hear me ... I’m tired of suffering.’ 

‘And you want him to heal you tonight ?’ 

‘I want him to heal me tonight’. 

‘In the name of Jesus,’ Allen cries, ‘In the name of Jesus, my God, heal this 
woman from the effects of this fall... Heal this spine, and heal, O Lord, this 
nervous system, heal this spinal cord and this spinal column. Lord, from her 
head down to the toes, put this spinal cord back in place.’ His voice rises con- 
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stantly and the words come faster. ‘Take away this nervousness, and, let this 
woman walk normally again as she used to walk. O God, in Jesus^s name’ - 
his voice grows hoarse - ‘give her something to live for.’ He rebukes the demon. 
‘I rebuke this melancholy devil. In the name of Jesus I curse this melancholy, 
suicide devil! Can then these tears be dried, this broken heart be bound up?* 
The rest comes suddenly, like lightning: 

Remember Peter stopped at a gate one time and said to the man who couldn’t 
walk, ‘In Jesus’s name rise up and walk’ ? Well, I’m going to do more than 
that, because God’s doing a new thing today. I’m going to say, ‘Jump up and 
run.’ 

There is a pause, then, word by word, formally, solemnly, he pronounces: 

‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth - Jump!’ 

The audience bursts into shouting and enthusiasm, and a commentator 
described to the radio audience how the woman has jumped up and is running 
round the tent. At this point the recording seems to have been cut, and we hear 
Allen saying ‘Let’s praise the Lord!’ There is apparently another cut, and what 
follows is a jam session with significantly fewer people, probably in a studio. 
The conclusion is interesting for the way in which, against a background of a 
dance-like rh3rthm (‘There’ll be a great day when we all gather round’) another 
blues-like melody is superimposed quite independently. 

It is impossible to say on the basis of this record whether this healing in fact 
took place. It can be thought of either as a transitory cure in the tense atmos¬ 
phere of the tent meeting, or even as a permanent cure, if the woman ‘found 
something that made her life worth living’ in the framework of a Pentecostal 
assembly. 


3. ^The Proof of Divinity*: The Function of Miracles 

In spite of the considerable weaknesses of the healing evangelists, who are 
being subjected to an increasingly acute criticism from the more thoughtful 
leaders of the Pentecostal movement ,^3 the connection between salvation and 
healing cannot simply be denied. Why are we told of so many healing miracles 
by Jesus? Why has the gospel always been accompanied by healing activity 
throughout the course of history ? 

As an increasing number of Pentecostals are being trained as doctors,the 
rejection of medical assistance is being abandoned. Rockle writes: 

The saviour actually healed a blind man with clay and a dumb man with spit. 
But they (certain Pentecostals) do not even use the plants which God has 
made to grow, and heal everyone through the prayer of faith. They even forbid 
the use of such means, without considering that according to I Tim. 4.1 this 
prohibition is the doctrine of the devil.’® 
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In the Polish and Russian Pentecostal movement it is clearly understood that 
not every sickness is a punishment for sin.’® 

The Pentecostal doctrine of the healing of the sick cannot be understood 
until it is seen in its relationship to the Pentecostal understanding of Scripture. 
The fundamentalists who say ‘Back to the Bible!’ are told: ‘It would be better 
not to speak of a complete return to the Bible if you then draw up a list of 
‘exceptions”.’” The explanation of the expectation of miracles in Pentecostalism 
is to be found in the rock-like belief that Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, 
today and for ever (Heb. 13.8), that those who believe are accompanied by the 
signs of faith (Mark 16.17-18), that Jesus Christ has come to preach good news 
to the poor, to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind (Luke 4.18), and that he has borne our sicknesses and carried our pains 
(Isa. 53.4). Other fundamentalists preach the miracles of the Bible, but Pente- 
costais experience them. ‘Take away the supernatural from Christianity, and 
Christianity ceases to exist.’’® 

Miracles are to Christianity what movement is to the body. That is, if the 
body no longer moves, if it is incapable of moving, it is nothing but a dead 
shell, a corpse ... To take miracles away from Christianity is to make it 
simply a moral code, that is, to reduce it to a philosophy of existence and life.’® 

It is not enough to preach the word of God. The word of God must constantly 
be confirmed anew (Mark 16).®® 

Although Gee is of the opinion that what is normal is the will of God,®^ he 
still maintains: 

We believe the Pentecostal Movement will absolutely fail in obedience to the 
heavenly vision that God placed before it, if it goes back to dependence upon 
purely natural gifts for the work of the ministry, never mind how deeply 
people may be consecrated, or how efficiently they may be educated in Bible 
schools or elsewhere ... The early church ‘turned the world upside down’ in 
a generation. But they did it through spiritual gifts and not through natural 
gifts.®® 

The view that the gifts of the Spirit are ‘supernatural’ gifts can also be heard 
in the traditional churches.®® Similarly the ‘Evangelical Association’ in Berne 
defended the healer Vignes in Vialas with the argument: ‘He has great faith, 
his faith is successful.’®^ These groups within the existing churches agree with 
the Pentecostal movement in seeing in the healing of sick through prayer ‘a 
proof of divinity’: 

The heathen have a more religious view of nature than many Christians at the 
present day ... But the whole of Christianity stands and falls with miracles 
... Divine healing is on the one hand a proof of the divinity and the rule of 
Jesus Christ for the world, and at the same time is the manifest revelation of 
divine love.®® 
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Sometimes these proofs miscarry. For example, in 1955 August Waltke 
was condemned to six months’ imprisonment for manslaughter by criminal 
negligence, following the failure of an attempt to heal a sick person by prayer. 
He showed himself unconcerned at the sentence: 

When the Bible speaks, it speaks only to the children of God, the natural man 
cannot understand it. [I take it that I] have to spend six months in the prison 
hospital of Hohenasperg for the sake of the gospel. I am not the first and will 
not be the last who has had to suffer for the gospel.®® 

The person who died, a sixteen-year-old boy called Rolf Kober, had stated 
explicitly that he did not wish to be taken into hospital for the treatment of his 
diabetes. He said, ‘If I am not cured in this way [i.e., by the driving out of the 
‘sugar demon’ and Waltke’s laying on of hands], I would rather die.’ But in 
spite of Waltke’s irresponsible use of prayer, it must be asked: What right have 
the public authorities and doctors to enforce the use of a particular kind of cure 
against the will of a patient and his mother ? Such an assault on the rights of the 
individual seems possible to me only on the basis of the kind of Catholic 
theology which is ‘based on an objectively recognized order of things’.®^ 

The main question posed by Waltke is: Are there spheres of reality which are 
accessible only to the spiritual eye ? A large number of ministers and theologians 
within the traditional churches are inclined to say that there are. In connection 
with the dispute about Sadhu Sundar Singh many ministers and hymen in 
European churches believed Sundar Singh’s fanustic accounts, basing their 
view on I Cor. 2.13. 

For a Christian who possesses the gift of the discernment of spirits, because 
he has a living converse of prayer with God, there can simply be no doubt 
that Sundar Singh is genuine - ‘we judge spiritual things spiritually.’®® 

Heiler, a professor of theology, and his followers take the view: 

Our method of historical criticism is a wholly inadequate instrument and our 
scepticism about all miracle stories, even those in the Bible, is based on the 
narrowness of our intellectual and religious horizons.®® 

But what does it mean to judge ‘spiritually’ ? If‘spiritually’ consists of giving 
preference to what is ‘inward’ over what is ‘outward’, to the ‘spiritual’ over the 
‘bodily’, to the ‘eternal’ over the ‘historical’, to the ‘spontaneous’ over the 
considered’, this ‘spirituality’ can certainly not claim to be based on the Bible. 
The attitude that can be called ‘spiritual’ is that which does not fear the critical 
investigation of ‘miracles’, which exposes its interpretation of the Bible, 
whether it be ‘spiritual’ or that of‘historical criticism’, to the understanding and 
sight of one’s fellow men and, when they oflFer a different interpretation, does 
not disqualify and rule them out as ‘unspiritual’ or ‘uncritical’, in order to 
ensure for one’s own interpretation of the Bible a monopoly of ‘spirituality’ or 
‘integrity’.®® 
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^ ^ Assessment 

Healing through prayer is sought by those who^ through lack of time, money 
or confidence, cannot or will not be treated medically.®^ They are not to be 
blamed if in the final instance - this at least is how they see it ~ they turn to God. 
Purely as a phenomenon, healing through prayer can be seen to be an effective 
form of support, and in some cases a substitute, for medical healing. The 
healing powers of group-psychological and sociological factors - to which a 
Pentecostal has access in the form of prayer - are more important than people 
were prepared to concede a few years ago. But precisely because we are dealing 
with forces which cannot be ignored, their application should not be left solely 
to the intuition, still less to the craving for recognition and success of individual 
star evangelists. I am not clear how a useful dialogue between medical science 
and the Pentecostal practice of healing by prayer can be carried out. That it is 
necessary and of great importance to certain classes of people and countries 
seems to have been clear for some time.®® 

In a provocative sermon on Mark S*i-43, Walter Vogt, a doctor himself, said; 

Medicine has developed an unsuspected skill in restoring health without 
healing ... The encounter with mental illness can no longer take place in 
freedom. Society avoids confrontation with what cannot be healed, because 
it has itself become unhealthy.®® 

In a very valuable book Hans Schaefer®^ investigates the underl}ring principles 
and effects of present-day medicine. Because of its strict scientific method, 
together with an openness towards what is ‘not yet explicable’,®® it provides a 
good basis for dialogue. Because the author argues strictly from observed 
phenomena, he avoids hasty definitions,®® takes into account the economic and 
sociological factors of our ‘health industry’, and also poses the questions of 
ethical principle. Similar questions are being raised in the English-speaking 
world. The English doctor Michael Wilson, in a short but very instructive 
article, describes present-day medical practice as ‘violence’. The patient, without 
being informed, is subject to a series of unpleasant, painful and often dehuman¬ 
izing procedures. 

My hunger continues for one who will relate to me personally in terms of 
myself, and not technologically in terms of defects. The church has a non¬ 
violent task of friendship ... not a power which erupts from outside, but an 
invitation for us to dance with one another the dance of life, crippled though 
we both may be.®’ 

When we look for the religious theme in Pentecostal miracle stories, we find 
an attempt to provide a proof of God appropriate to an age of empirical investi¬ 
gation. It is easy to give a theological refutation of this proof of God, and to 
denounce it as heretical, heathen, or at least as Catholic. But in my view this 
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is to blur the problem concealed within this admittedly inadequate proof of the 
existence of God. The problem should be formulated somewhat as follows. In 
the age when all authorities are declining, the authority of preaching grows 
weaker every day. When the Reformation churches reply that this is the scandal 
of the cross, which is a stumbling block to some and foolishness to others, they 
are forgetting that Paul, who said this, also spoke of the cross as a power of God, 
and that he came to Corinth ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and power’ (I 
Cor. 2.4). 

The modern world asks such questions as: Is God aliveIs this God the 
Father of Jesus Christ ? Is there any sense in praying to and trusting this God ? 
Is the whole business of the church simply a vast and useless enterprise run at 
public cost, like an elaborate religious version of one of Tinguely’s mobiles, 
or at best a ‘necessary illusion’ ? The answer the Pentecostal gives to all these 
questions is that of the man who was born blind: ‘Whether he is a sinner, I do 
not know; one thing I know, that though I was blind, now I see’ (John 9.25). 
I conclude this chapter with a list of theses on the subject: 

1. Miracles are ambiguous and not specifically Christian. There are many 
modem and ancient miracle stories. The Bible itself tells of miracles performed 
by enemies of God (Matt. 12.27; Ex. 7.1 if.; Acts 8.9-11). From the period 
before, during and after the composition of the New Testament,®® and from our 
own time, there is an extensive literature of miracle stories. These cannot be 
described as nothing but fiction or deception. From the phenomenological point 
of view they must be described as inexplicable events, though the question 
must remain open whether they can ever receive an explanation. 

2. This does not mean that miracles and signs are excluded as forms of 
Christian witness. The biblical authors were not afraid to use even heathen 
words and conceptions such as Logos, Saviour, Lord and son of God in their 
works. In the New Testament period the emperor was known as ‘Lord’ and 
‘Saviour’. In direct competition with this ‘Saviour’ the Christians professed 
belief in their ‘Saviour’. Philosophers and miracle workers were venerated as 
‘sons of God’, stories were told that a god had visited their mothers in the 
absence of their husbands and seduced them. The ‘Logos’ was the slogan of 
numerous sects. They understood by it a kind of world reason, which pervaded 
the universe. If it was possible for the New Testament writers under certain 
conditions to use these heathen conceptions, so human abilities which up to 
now remain inexplicable, such as the healing of the sick by the laying on of 
hands, or foreknowledge through intuition, can be used to serve the Christian 
witness, 

3. These signs are not qualified for this use simply by the fact that they are 
remarkable. But neither does this fact disqualify them, any more than does the 
possibility that in a short time it may be possible to ‘explain’ them. There are 
times and places in which the ‘remarkable sign’ is properly shown more atten¬ 
tion than what is ordinary and unremarkable. 
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4. Paul does not distinguish between natural and supernatural gifts. He 
assesses them on the basis of the following criteria: 

- they serve the common good [of the church] (I. Cor 12.7); 

- they point to the fact that Jesus is Lord (I Cor. 12.1-3); 

- they are not contrary to what has come about in the incarnate Word of God, 
in Jesus (I Cor. 12.3). 

5. The list of gifts of the Spirit in the New Testament is arbitrary in so far 
as it is determined by the situation of those who received the epistles. Conse¬ 
quently, it is neither complete, nor obligatory in the legal sense. That is, there 
can be new gifts of the Spirit (which arc not listed in the Bible). Other gifts can 
die out or become less prominent. What is decisive is not what kind of gift it is, 
but whether it fulfils the criteria given in para. 4 above. 

6. This does not mean that speaking in tongues, healing through prayer, 
visions, etc., which rarely occur in our traditional and established churches, are 
without significance. Perhaps we underestimate their importance. Speaking in 
tongues has an important psycho-hygienic function. Anyone who rejects it must 
offer a substitute which has the same function and effect. The healing of the 
sick through prayer must not be seen as an alternative to the practice of medicine. 
Many people may learn that prayer is concerned with concrete matters from 
prayers in accordance with James 5, more than from numerous sermons. For 
people who have difficulty with abstract thought and live in the age of illustrated 
papers and television, visions are an important means of communication. 

7. The New Testament signs must be qualified by being integrated into the 
process of preaching. This is true both of the ‘remarkable’ and the ‘ordinary’ 
signs, sacramental (verbum visibile) and profane. When Christians buried both 
Christian and heathen dead during the plague in Rome, at a time when the 
Roman doctors had fled, they had to give a reason for this remarkable behaviour. 
They said: We believe in the risen Christ who has taken away the power of 
death. This gave a purpose to the sign (the burial of the dead) and power to 
their profession of faith (‘I believe in the risen Christ’). When they bought 
slaves in the market and set them free, they had to give a reason for what in 
Roman eyes was pathological behaviour: ‘Christ has set us and all men free 
from slavery and made us his fellow workers.’ 

8. It follows that signs (both ‘remarkable’ and ‘ordinary’) need the word 
which accompanies them. But this does not mean that it must be possible to 
draw a logical deduction from the sign to the existence of God. When at the 
present day something is observed to happen which conflicts with the socio¬ 
logical, psychological or physical norms of behaviour which are familiar to us, a 
practised observer will not proceed straight to the ‘hypothesis of God’, Rather, 
he will formulate the description of the norms of behaviour in such a way as to 
take in the exception that has been observed (e.g. the sacrificial courage of a 
missionary, the raising of a person from the dead). 
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With regard to the Pentecostal movement it must be affirmed: 

{a) To define a miracle as a breaking of the laws of nature is inadmissible 
both theologically and scientifically. It is theologically inadmissible, because 
the Bible does not speak in terms of a sphere of nature, governed by natural laws, 
and a sphere of the Spirit, governed by supernatural laws which take preference 
over natural laws. It is scientifically inadmissible because the so-called laws of 
nature are statistics based on experience. Consequently if new experience is 
discovered, they must be changed. Thus they cannot be used to mark a boundary 
between God and the world,®® 

(i) We must look beyond the gifts of the Spirit which are manifested in the 
Pentecostal movement to find modem gifts of the Spirit: the gifts of service 
to society and science. That is, we need gifts that will help us to understand 
better our sick world of politics, economics and science and to contribute to the 
task of healing it. 
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Against Principalities and Powers: 
Demonology 


That our batde is not a gainst ‘flesh and blood’ but against ‘principalities and - 
powers’/ Pentecostals can'testify'from their Wn experience; Here'tKey are in 
agreement with the Conservative Evangelicals. There are demons of sickness, 
of lies, of fornication. Hitler demons and divorce demons.^ Pentecostals say: 

We believe in the personality of the Devil, who by his influence and power \ 
brought about the downfall of man and now seeks to destroy the faith of every ) CXy 

believer in the Lord Jesus Christ.® 

We believe in the personal existence of the Devil and his angels, the evil 
spifits.^ 

Satan is the chief of the fallen world of angels, the father of lies, the deceiver 
of men and the prince of this world.® 

We believe in the existence of the demons, who provoke evil amongst men.® 

What is offered nowadays as theology is often nothing but Satanology.^ 

Critical exegetes are ‘servants of the Devil’ and ‘disciples of Satan’.® 

There are people possessed! Many are possessed. Here in the midst of what is 
called Christianity.® 

The Indian Pentecostal Lam Jeevaratnam has published a demonology in which 
he describes the signs of demon possession; peculiar appearance, irritation, 
bad temper, pains all over the body, bad dreams, irregular periods in women, 
miscarriages.^® The healing evangelists are specialists at driving out demons, 
particularly A. A. Allen, who has published a small illustrated book with 
pictures of demons.^^ He has put on sale a record which includes the expulsion 
of the chief devil Lucifer from a woman.^® In the Glaubenhaus in Warngau 

we experienced more than once the demons crying out so loud and uninter¬ 
ruptedly that the police came. In one case the devil grinned and said: ‘Now 
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I have set the police on you.’ When we replied, ‘That’s right, now the public 
will learn that devils are driven out here,’ he cried: ‘What an idiot I ami’ and 
the pdssessed woman beat her brow with her long pointed fingers.^® 

Full grown men were thrown by the devil through the air into the middle of 
the room where prayers were being held. A man was pulled through an oven 
door up to the shoulder. A boy possessed by a ‘pig devil’ can still only grunt. 
Beer by the litre came out of a peasant woman whose father and grandfather 
had been drxmkards. For days from a woman in prayer there came down ser¬ 
pents of saliva, sometimes with blood. When hands were laid on one man there 
was the sound of the violent barking of dogs, and from another the sounds of 
the hooves of a whole troop of horses. The devils ‘cry out, they roar, they bellow, 
they spit, they snarl, hiss and give cries of terror, and finally they stink so 
strongly of sulphur when they come out that the meeting room has to beaired.’^^ 
Johannes Widmer, one of the founders of the Apostolic Church in Switzer¬ 
land (Gemeinde fiir Urchristentum) entitled his principal work, in three 
volumes, ‘In the Battle Against the Kingdom of Satan’.^® Widmer fights without 
intermission against the devil and his accomplices, who try to do harm to the 
children of God, their domestic animals, and even their cheeses - a serious 
matter for a Berne cheesemaker.^® In the Apostolic Church they tell how 

in our bedroom the spirits were piled up so high that there wasn’t a cubic 
centimetre of empty space left anywhere . . . The only way I could get 
through was to take hold of the New Testament and beat back the hellish 
disturbers of the peace in front of me step by step.^’ 

‘The devil does not even disdain to go into dogs and cocks !’^® Of course the 
gospels record the same kind of thing (Mark 5.13). 

According to Johannes Widmer there is often a connection between sickness 
and possession: 

And how the devil is pleased when he stays undiscovered for a long time in his 
hiding place and can go with the sick person to visit a beautiful health resort 
and take the waters! He laughs at all the chemicals that are swallowed and all 
the solutions that are injected.^® 

The Latter Rain Assemblies report the existence of ‘calling voices’. This term 
refers to demonic powers who continually call up other powers, because the 
first powers are already bound. They pray: 

Father, I pray, send a mighty angel with a two-edged sword to hack away all 
the undermining threads of thought^® and nets, so that my prayer can rise up 
to Thy throne of grace.^^ 

Lester Sumrall, an evangelist of the Assemblies of God, tells of a girl who was 
bitten by a devil.22 £ Kopf expresses surprise that 

those amongst our present official theologians who are supposed to believe 
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most in the Bible admit that Jesus believed in a pure world of spirits, but say 
that this does not stop us from abandoning this belief altogether.^® 

This question is of decisive importance for the African®^ and Latin American®® 
churches. Anyone who approaches ‘this superstition’ with the superiority of 
the European will get nowhere. For ^nany African s and Latin Amerirftng thf^ 
demons^ are re al ities . Tn discussion with them the biblical writers provide a 
useful starting point, for they do not teach us to ‘believe in the personal existence 
of the devil’, but in the overpowering of Satan and his accomplices. Paul does 
not believe in the demons, he believes that Christ has conquered them. 

Neither Pentecostals nor Protestant Christians, then, are able to believe 
strongly enough that demons have been so far overcome that they have to leave 
the battlefield. In spite of the battles against demons described above, and in 
spite of the detailed and reasonable account of spiritualist phenomena given 
by Raphael Gasson, a former spiritualist,®® the phenomenon of possession is an 
unsolved problem in Pentecostal belief and practice. The Working Association 
of Christian Congregations in Germany (Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Christen- 
gemeinden in Deutschland) makes two paradoxical statements: 

Even the regenerate can remain under a curse or come under one through 
sin... 

The regenerate are made wholly free by redemption and need no further 
redemption.®’ 

The conference of Pentecostal pastors which discussed these theses made no 
attempt to reconcile the contradiction, but dismissed the pastoral difficulties 
with the statement that ‘many of our members are not yet regenerate’.®® 

But this picture is rejected by Charles W. Conn of the Church of God (Oeve-' 
land). He maintains ‘on the authority of God’s holy Word that a demon cannot 
possess a Christian spirit, soul or body’, because this suggests that Christ ‘will 
share a Christian with the devil’.®® 

A demonology similar to that of the Working Fellowship of Christian 
Churches in Germany has been developed by the ‘Russian Orthodox Church 
Outside Russia’. Both the Orthodox and the German Pentecostals are in 
agreement that the immortal soul is made sick by sin. 

If at the moment it takes its leave of the body 

the soul is not saved or on the way to salvation ... it remains for ever in the 
condition of ‘the death of the soul’, an expression which must be understood 
metaphorically and which signifies eternal torment.®® 

Sin sets up a diabolical circle’ around the soul, which in certain cases is mani¬ 
fested in hopeless depression. The thoughts of dejection 

are insinuated by the demons into the soul which is being converted; in this 
way they try to work against the conversion. The only proper attitude here is 
that of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15). The absolution of the priest, who acts here 
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as Christ’s representative (Matt, 16.9 and 18,18), if repentance and resolution 
to amend are honestly present, brings about something that can be compared 
to the erasing of a magnetic tape.®^ 

Further means which are suggested for the healing of a soul made sick by sin 
and demons are the ‘breathing’ of the soul, that is, prayer; participation in the 
eucharist; attendance at services; and active love. 

If everything is brought into order, then all the fearful cares and states of 
anxiety, all complexes, inhibitions, neuroses, depressions and such like sud¬ 
denly disappear. They vanish like smoke in the wind. A person is once again 
frecy but this time truly free; once again he finds joy in his work, in life, in 
nature, and in every little thing. In a word, he once again has courage and 
takes pleasure in life. He does not give in.®® 

Although Pentecostal pastors are clever enough to recognize the limits of their 
ministry and to tolerate with resignation, when there is no other alternative, 
the work of the psychiatrist,®® to have recourse to a psychiatrist implies the 
admission of a spiritual failure on the part of the pastor and the believer, and 
this is done only with great reluctance. For example Wim Malgo advised a 
mother who asked him whether in a difficult matter of upbringing she should 
call in a psychiatrist: 

Pray a great deal with the children and for the children. If you do this con¬ 
sistently, looking earnestly to the Lord, you will have splendid children.®^ 

Wim Malgo would have learned better from King David by taking to heart the 
history of David’s family in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, Malgo sticks to 
his advice: 

Your boy does not need a psychologist. He needs a mother who will pray more 
for him, and more seriously... The psychologist can undoubtedly give tran¬ 
sitory relief to the soul by certain psychological methods, but he does not go to 
the root of the trouble, that is, unforgiven sin, a hard, disobedient heart.®® 

It is not surprising that Donald Gee has gone his own way here. In Study 
Houfy a journal for Pentecostal pastors, he published an article which tried to 
obtain understanding for the treatment of the mentally ill. He argued for an 
appropriate psychiatric treatment for the depressed within the Pentecostal 
movement, and commented sympathetically on the work of Werner Gruehn, 
Freud and Jung.®® 

It is not possible for me to give a conclusive judgment on this subject, even 
though I am certain that most phenomena of possession can be explained within 
the framework of modern psychiatric knowledge, even if they cannot be healed. 
But I agree with Albert Moll in believing that there is possibly an ‘inexplicable 
remnant’.®’ This ‘inexplicable remnant’ points to the fact that our methods of 
apprehending and describing reality are relatively accurate only in certain 
spheres, for which the method used is particularly appropriate. Thus the 
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‘inexplicable remnant* does not point to the existence of demons, but to the 
inaccuracy (perhaps only temporary) of our explanation of reality. But it 
prevents us from making statements in this field which go beyond our com¬ 
petence, that is, statements which it is impossible for us to test. Anyone who 
uses the devil as a stop-gap to explain the ‘inexplicable* makes him a meaning¬ 
less figure. 

For a reader familiar with the literature of the driving out of demons, the 
most impressive account is that by Blumhardt concerning his struggle to set 
free the possessed girl Gottliebin Dittus.^® This girl, into whom, according to 
Blumhardt, the devil had magically introduced nails, frogs and other substances, 
was finally set free before witnesses by months of prayer on the part of Blum¬ 
hardt. I am not able to conclude whether there were parapsychological pheno¬ 
mena at work, or whether it was a phenomenon of psychiatric practice which 
can be interpreted in terms of modern knowledge. But I quote Benedetti*s 
useful interpretation of this driving out of a demon ‘in the light of modern 
psychotherapeutic knowledge*: 

A modern psychiatrist who, in treating a psychosis, allowed so much of its 
content to infect him as well, as Blumhardt did, would be bound to cause us 
serious concern for his mental health. For the ‘reality* in which we live today 
has much less room for the possibility of such experiences than did the world 
view that existed a hundred years ago. Nowadays, the occurrence of such 
experiences implies a far greater departure from the outlook and mode of 
experience of the healthy social environment in which they are situated. At 
that time, the world was much more open to many of the experiences of 
psychotic people than is our modern world, formed by science. And I wonder 
whether this may not be the reason why patterns of symptoms like that of 
Gottliebin Dittus hardly ever occur at the present day. In our age sufferings 
of this kind have become a rarity.®® Extreme mental distress is expressed in 
different forms today from those that expressed it in the past. We observe it 
more in the autistic loneliness of schizophrenia or depression than in the 
colourful images of a spreading and contagious h3rsteria, occasional occurrences 
of which were still being studied at the beginning of this century by the early 
psychoanalysts. Consequently I think that to diagnose hysteria in the modern 
sense in the case of Gottliebin Dittus would be to fail to give a full account of 
the nature of her affliction. Hysteria at the present day is something different 
from what Blumhardt describes.^® 

In bringing the demons ‘face to face’ with him, Blumhardt became in part 
subject to them. This is the meaning which we can perceive in the ‘mytho¬ 
logical* narrative that exists. Hallucinatory experience which he shared with 
his patient show us how far he himself was affected by the stimulus of the 
psychotic situation. But the effect was not like that upon people who com¬ 
pletely shut themselves off from the affliction of the mentally ill person, and 
yet fall victim to it themselves as a defence against it. The cruelty of the per¬ 
secution of witches was an expression of the fact that the persecutors had 
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succumbed in this way. By entering into the situation of the psychosis, 
Blumhardt finally overcame it.^^ 

A theologian, Joachim Scharfenberg,^^ has also studied the case of Gottliebin 
Dittus in detail. He follows Benedetti in regarding Blumhardt’s relationship 
with the sick girl as a realization of, and pointer towards, ‘the classical pattern of 
psychotherapeutic dialogue’.^® According to Scharfenberg, the healing took 
place because Blumhardt abandoned the attitude of pastoral care as instruction 
and consolation, and entered into an open dialogue with the girl, ‘setting the 
faculties of experience free to receive a new experience. But it is the area of 
consciousness which is enlarged in this way which is able to exercise a healing 
effect, both on the mental situations and on the social conflict situations in 
which the younger Blumhardt was trying to carry forward the line of develop¬ 
ment begun by his father.’^* It is therefore not smrprismg that in the revival 
movement sparked off by Blumhardt the sermon was replaced by an activity 
in which ‘as far as possible all members were involved in the dialogue’.^® In 
these meetings - nowadays they would be called charismatic gatherings - 

the fateful division between the profane and the sacred is really broken down, 
here..., a style of life is realized in which dialogue can develop, in which all 
who take part both give and receive. Here Blumhardt also learned to abandon 
and leave behind his earlier ‘sharp’ style of preaching,^® and there was even 
a visible replacement of pastoral concern for the individual by this group 
dialogue as a form of life. The effect of these impulses and promptings will 
spread far and wide, without setting up a situation of sectarian dependency 
upon them. Here people find liberation and - as Blumhardt set out as his aim - 
consciousness and ‘knowledge of themselves’.^’ 

W. Schulte, a doctor, had already given a similar reply, in a fine article written 
twenty years ago, to the question: ‘What can a doctor say to Johann Christoph 
Blumhardt about illness and possession Schulte states ‘It is not possible to 
give a diagnosis which distinguishes between sickness and possession ... They 
represent two possible aspects of the same event.’^® From this Schulte concludes: 

No discerning doctor will deny that the healing of a disease can only come 
about with the help of God. But this should not mean abandoning all medical 
activity in the sphere of psychological and mental illness and looking for help 
from a miracle of prayer.®® 

As so often in our discussion we have come to a point where the historic 
churches and the Pentecostal movement are faced with the same questions. 
How can we get away from a form of pastoral care which provides only instruc¬ 
tion, and find our way to open dialogue, even if demons appear in it? Perhaps 
there are even people at the present day who can best be helped by entering 
into the ‘situation of the psychosis’, in Benedetti’s words. And perhaps a Pente¬ 
costal pastor, who because of his understanding of the Bible is more open to 
this ‘situation of psychosis’, may be able to give more help than a psychiatrist. 
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And is it not possible on the basis of Schulte’s interpretation - that possession 
and illness are two possible aspects of the same event - that a dialogue with 
Pentecostalism might be both necessary and meaningful? 
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‘To them that Obey Him’: 
The Sacraments 


I* *'The Old Rugged Cross^: The Lord's Supper — Belief and Practice 

Th ere is nd’fiil h^IeveldDed eucharistic.doctrine in the Pentecnsfal mnvftmftnt. 
when statements are made about the Lord’s Supper, it is interpreted on Zwing- 
lian lines as a memGriatofJesus!s^th,iBut there is a clear and well-developed 
pattern of cud^ps dc de^tion and 1 >ractice}Ovit would not expect it of a free 
church which hys emphasis on the Spirit, but the service of the Lord’s Supper 
is the central point of Pentecostal worship. It is as it were the holy of holies, 
where those who have been ‘bought by the blood’, and who have ‘washed their 
garments clean in the blood of the Lamb’, come together and celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper ‘as a sign of the cruel death of our Lord Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Master’,^ so in the commemoration of his suffering and death, 
‘sharing the divine nature of our Lord Jesus Christ’,^ by ‘eating and drinking, 
to speak symbolically’ his body and blood. ^ In these services they sing with their 
eyes closed, from memory, many of the mystical prayers with which the Pente¬ 
costal liturgy is so rich: 

On a hill far away stood an old rugged cross. 

The emblem of suffering and shame; 

And I love that old cross where the dearest and best 
For a world of lost sinners was slain. 

So I’ll cherish the old rugged cross 
Till my trophies at last I lay down; 

I will cling to the old rugged cross 
And exchange it some day for a crown.® 

The Lord’s Supper is 

a solemn service ... we consider the suffering and the great love which he 
showed for us on the cross, and by faith, in that moment, feeling ourselves in 
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intimate communion with Him, it means for us that we have seen Him in 
agony and dying, the Just One, poming out his precious blood on the cross, 
suffering for the imjust and sinners.® 

When we receive the bread and the wine, we can have sweet communion with 
the living Christ.’ 

The^lian^Assemblee,diJDiQjHCpigss-theiiJiclief^^ 
although their eucharistic worship is no difierent from that of other Pentecostal 
groups: ‘We believe that the Lord’s Supper symbolizes the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. . . .’® Pentecostals expect from this communion with the Son of God 
the strengthening of their inner being, strength in everyday temptations, and 
the healing of sickness: 

For ev’ry contrite, wounded soul, 

Calv’ry’s stream is flowing. 

Step in just now, and be made whole, 

Calv’ry’s stream is flowing.® 

By taking part in the Lord’s Supper 

the believer expresses his love for Christ, his faith and hope in Him, and 
pledges to Him perpetual fidelity.^® 

How matchless the grace, when I look’d in the face 
Of this Jesus, my crucified Lord; 

My redemption complete I then found at His feet, 

And Calvary covers it all.^^ 

Although the basic pattern is the same everywhere, there are great differences 
within it. Children under twelve years of age are generally not allowed to take 
part in the Lord’s Supper (even when they have been baptized with water and 
in the Spirit, which is an inconsistency in Pentecostal teaching), ‘because they 
have not the necessary understanding to discern the body of the Lord.’^^ Some 
churches use wafers but most use ordinary bread. The Congrega9ao Crista 
requires that the Lord’s Supper 

should be celebrated with a single loaf..., which is broken by hand at the 
moment when it is to be distributed, and with a single cup; in this way the 
word of God is honoured.^® 

In Anglo-Saxon countries it is celebrated once a week, in many European 
churches once a month, and in a few churches once a year.^^ Pentecostal 
churches of the Anglo-Saxon tradition (though not the European churches) 
use non-alcoholic grape juice, fruit juice or water, and this in its turn has 
provoked the protest of the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, who regard 
these as ‘modem substitutes that have been invented by the formal church 
today’.^® The few Quaker Pentecostals reject the literal eucharist altogether: 

We hold then, that partaking of natural or literal elements is not essential to 
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our salvation, and therefore refrain from partaking thereof; but with due 
Christian courtesy we respect those who may hold an opposite view.^® 

A service of the Lord’s Supper, in the course of which there is room for the 
gifts of the Spirit in a Pentecostal assembly, faces the older Pentecostal denom¬ 
inations with liturgical problems which are not easy to solve. Donald Gee 
points out that liturgical forms controlled by the pastor do not satisfy those 
Pentecostals who long for the ‘pure working of the Spirit’: 

Sometimes we hear it suggested that the Breaking of Bread service must be 
left quite ‘open’: that in it there ought to be no set preaching by the pastor; 
that there must be no intercession, but only what is called ‘worship’, etc. 
The result of all this mere traditionalism is to produce meetings so stereotyped 
that, for all their boasted freedom, they become more barren than the very 
liturgical services they deprecate - and with less aesthetic appeal ... In 
Assemblies where this part of the service is regularly deadened by the same 
one or two unanointed persons praying every time, it should be urged that the 
remedy is not in their forcible suppression, but in quicker response by all the 
others.^’ 

Pentecostal eucharistic devotion is a combination of the ‘love of Jesus’, that is 
love for the faithful friend who is called Jesus, ‘blood and wounds mysticism’, 
an absorption in the suffering and death of Jesus, and a looking forward to the 
coming marriage feast with Jesus, in the experience of the sacrament. The latter 
aspect is clearly expressed in the record ‘The Lord’s Supper’.^® The close and 
intense concentration of words and associations such as ‘mother’, ‘Come home!’, 
the mother’s death-bed, ‘evening shadows’, sunset, and ‘the gates of glory’ 
bring powerful subconscious emotions into play. Some people feel that there is a 
significant human experience, while others reject it as sentimental and false. 
Some weep, others are physically sick. It would be useful if a psychologist 
could study and interpret reactions to this record. The bodily reactions (tears, 
vomiting) on the part of supporters and critics respectively may well have a 
common cause. 

Most ministers of traditional churches find the record unbearably sentimental 
rubbish; but many of their church members, after the record has been played 
to a church audience, write down the number and the publisher of the record, 
in spite of their minister’s criticism, so that they can order the ‘beautiful record’. 
This shows once again that the criticism made by the Reformation churches 
carries weight only when they are able to present as an alternative to the 
devotion and practice of the Pentecostal movement a eucharistic service which, 
while it possesses evangelical sobriety, provides a real experience (and not 
merely a spectacle which can be observed). In recent years there have been 
movements in this direction in Catholicism. The Catholic liturgist Theodor 
Klauser, in his significant Short History of the Western Liturgy has given a 
description of the worship of the early church, on the basis of the oldest extant 
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liturgical book of the city of Rome (the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus). At 
the beginning of the service the faithful bring their gifts to the altar; oil, olives, 
cheese, bread, wine, fruit, flowers. Over these gifts the bishop prays the prayer 
of thanksgiving {eucharistia). He recalls the death and the resurrection of the 
Lord {anamnesis) and calls the Holy Spirit down upon the gifts {epicksis). Then 
he distributes the bread and wine amongst the people. The greater part which 
remains is used for the maintenance of the bishop and for the charitable works 
of the early church. ‘The clergy, like the poor, lived so to speak from the altar. 
The eucharistic sacrifice was at the same time the very source of the charitable 
activity of Christians.*^® 

This simple form later became mutilated. Under the influences of Roman 
emperor worship the oriental ceremonial of the Roman court was adopted. 
‘Since the Bishop of Rome had acquired almost the same degree of dignity as 
the Emperor, like the Emperor he could claim the right to have his portrait 
hung in public buildings (i.e. in churches) and to be greeted on his arrival at 
church by a choir of singers.*®® Here begins the history of the ‘introit’, the chant 
sung whUe the priest enters the place of worship.®^ A further borrowing from 
Roman court ceremonial was the representation of Jesus as emperor and Mary 
as the queen mother. ‘The apostles were turned into a senate, the angels now 
constituted the household of a heavenly court, and the saints were represented 
as guests seeking audience and bringing their gifts.* People began to speak of a 
heavenly court {curia) and palace {palatiuni).^^ At the same time the congrega¬ 
tion became increasingly immature, dependent and passive. It was excluded 
from the liturgical action. A priest could even celebrate mass on his own. In 
congregational services, the priest celebrated in a strange language with his back 
to the people. The altar was so arranged that the people could not see what was 
happening. The most important words were whispered. It would have been 
irreverent to say them aloud. As wafers of unleavened bread began to be used, 
the offertory procession also disappeared. It is not surprising that the laity, who 
were still present, but no longer took part, came to ignore the eucharistic action 
and occupied themselves during services with ‘non-liturgical subjective, pious 
exercises*.®® 

The final comment of this Catholic scholar about the mass is: 

No longer do we see before us today that majestic and orderly inner sanctuary 
which at one time crowned the structure of the eucharistic liturgy, but a 
chapel whose architecture has nm wild and is cluttered with turrets and brass 
in such a way that the untramed eye can scarcely detect its basic outline.®^ 

What we need today, Klauser writes, is a liturgy ‘of common action*. Thus 
Klauser, following the second Vatican Council, calls for a prayer of inter¬ 
cession which ‘arouses the attention of the faithful at the service, because it 
stresses concretely what they are concerned about at the moment*.®® 

If, like the Pentecostals,JZKcJake-the worshi^^ the early^hurclras 4 he>norm 
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for the church today, eucharistic services should be based^ on the following 
criteria: ^ 

1. The eucharist should be a liturgy ‘otcommoiLaction’. This requirement is 
fulfilled by many Pentecostal eucharistic services. They do not consist of a priest 
or pastor celebrating for the congregation, but the whole congregation is res¬ 
ponsible for the form and content of the service. For traditional churches in 
present-day society this brings difficult but not insoluble problems in the pre¬ 
paration and conduct of services. 

2. The eucharistic service in which someone states at length and in detail 
that something is now happening, but nothing visible does happen, is in obvious 
contradiction to the tradition of the early church. The offertory procession of 
the congregation was visible, as was the distribution of the ‘one body and one 
Bread’ of Christ in the world, when the hungry mouths of Corinth were fed with 
‘the loaf broken for many’. This was a revolutionary act on the part of the early 
Christians, for what other religious group would use its holy of holies to 
appease ordinary bodily hunger ? A eucharist that has lost this visible dimension 
of social criticism may well remain an impressive religious spectacle (and is not 
without significance as such), but cannot stand up to the test of comparison 
with the practice of the early church, 

3. Naturally there is no question at the present day of simply reinstituting 
simple forms developed by a world dependent on an agricultural economy; as 
it were, to turn the eucharist into a permanent harvest festival, enshrining the 
folk lore of the past. More important is to translate the dimension of social 
criticism in the eucharist into the terms of our own society. 

Examples of such a translation exist already. One example is the Catholic 
‘Shalom Group’ in Holland. When the members of this fellowship, at their 
eucharistic worship, drew up an aid programme for the black Christians in the 
South of the United States, and carried it through in a co-ordinated way (‘Delta 
Ministry’),and resolved in the course of the eucharistic service to hand back 
the tax reductions made by the Dutch Minister of Finance with the request that 
these contributions should be used for increased aid to developing countries, 
these were modern forms of bringing the one bread, broken for the world, to 
the hungry of our own time.^’ The social dimension of the eucharist was like¬ 
wise made visible when at the official Swiss National Thanksgiving Day it was 
not the pastor, as usual, but a group of Italian and Spanish immigrant workers 
who distributed communion,^® or when the Bishop of Guemavaca (Mexico) 
sent the labourers and mestizos after mass to the factory director with the 
question: How is it that we are brothers at the table of the Lord, but not at the 
conference table or when in the paroisse oecumenique des jeunes in Lausanne 
the eucharistic celebration, the dialogue (which replaced the sermon) and the 
help given to backward school children were felt and celebrated as a unity;*® 
or when during the disturbances of May 1968 in Paris, Catholics and Protestants 
bore witness to their revolutionary solidarity around the table of the Lord.*^ 
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2. ^Buried with Christ* The Doctrine of Baptism 

Most Pentecostals hold a view of baptism clos^^l^ofjiigBapjdsts. In^cneral, 
those-who-are-eonverted'af^baptiz^^biTthe basis of the testimony of their 
conversion, and baptism in water is understood as 

an outward sign, seal or expression of an inward death, burial and resurrec¬ 
tion, signifying the believer’s identification with Christ.^^ 

The ordinance of Baptism by a buri al with C hrist-sh ould be observ ed as 
^jcommanded'Tn'thcrScripfufe^r^ who have really repented and in their 
hearts have truly believed on Christ as Saviour and Lord. In so doing, they 
have the body washed in pure water as an outward symbol of cleansing, while 
their heart has already been sprinkled with the blood of Christ as an inner 
cleansing.®^ 

Let us compare a Reformed Church baptismal service with a Pentecostal 
service. In the Reformed Church eight children are being baptized. The pastor 
goes to considerable trouble to explain to the parents and godparents the sig¬ 
nificance of baptism. He comes up against a brick wall of embarrassment, 
because the parents and godparents are not expecting an explanation, but a 
celebration. They can make nothing of what the pastor has to say, because it is 
months or perhaps years since they have attended a service. The pastor’s 
congregation listens in boredom to his sermon. The most human thing about 
the whole service is the crying of two of the babies. They form the centre of 
interest. Their godmothers try to quiet them with ‘Hush!’, ‘Ssh’!, and the 
congregation smile sympathetically. They can now let the pastor’s words pass 
over their heads and accept them as a religious celebration, as ‘background 
music’. 

A Pentecostal baptismal service is quite different. At five o’clock on Sunday 
morning the Pentecostals gather at a bathing place on the shore of Lake Zurich. 
While the candidates for baptism change, the congregation sings. The pastor 
appears dressed in white tennis clothes, wearing a white tie, while those to be 
baptized wear long flowing white robes. Before the assembled congregation 
they are asked: 

Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Son of the living God ? Have 
you broken every ungodly link with the world, and with every known sin... 
so that now, freed from a bad conscience through the sprinkling of yoiir heart 
with the precious blood of Christ, you now wish to come to the bodily clean¬ 
sing with pure water ? 

Will you also give yourself through baptism to be crucified to the world in 
the death of Jesus, and to die to sin ? Will you ,.. place the interests of the 
kingdom of God in all circumstances and in every place above your own 
earthly interests 
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They answer ‘yes’ to each question. One at a time they climb down into the 
water, an elder calls out a verse of the Bible to each, and two pastors baptize 
them, one of them sa3dng: ‘N., I baptize you in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, into the name of Jesus.’®® The congregation 
sings, and sometimes there is speaking in tongues. The baptized are allowed to 
to go into the changing hut. A few early morning boatmen row by on the lake, 
pause and look from a respectful distance at the unusual service.®^ 

Read describes a baptismal service in the Brazilian Congregagao Crista do 
Brasil. Only^neiX)ndidonjnust be fulfilled for baptism^the perso^acceptence 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour. NolippI ication'hasT^ be mad^jtnd -no-baptismal 
instructibn is required. AU^e lus tcTdol^to come fomiSrd during the baptismal 
service, put on the baptismal garments and be immersed, in the baptistry of the 
church. At a service observed by W. R. Read 130 were baptized. In ten months 
this congregation had baptized 3,801 people, which means that every second 
Sunday was a baptismal Sunday. For the baptized the simple baptismal service 
represents their acceptance into the church and the turning point of their lives. 
It is as though the baptisms described in the Acts of the Apostles had returned.®® 
In the Musama Christo Disco Church the baptized are given ‘heavenly 
names’ at their baptism;®® in the Church of the Twelve Apostles (Nackabah) 
they are soaped and bathed before baptism.^® In the ‘The King Comes’ Brother¬ 
hood prophetic sayings are called out over the candidates for baptism,^ instead 
of Bible verses; e.g. ‘The sound of your harp will be sweet!’, ‘The mouths that 
have mocked you are dumb and will no longer be able to do sol’^^ 

In most cases ‘water baptism takes place by immersion’,^® for ‘Jesus Christ 
himself commanded that water baptism should be carried out by immersion, 
because the Greek word baptisma itself means immersion.’^® But a not incon¬ 
siderable minority of the Pentecostal movement practises baptism by sprinkling. 



believe in water baptism by sprinkling as an outward sign and act of obedience 
of an inner faith.^®_---_ 

Most other Pentecostals reject this baptism as invalid. Thus for example Lilly 
Wreschner, who on her conversion from Judaism to Christianity received 
baptism by sprinkling in a Reformed church, had to imdergo another baptism 
by immersion. A large minority in the Pentecostal movement practices not only 
the baptism of believers but also infant baptism.®® This minority includes 
almost the whole of the Chilean Pentecostal movement, the largest German 
Pentecostal group,®® and a Yugoslav Pentecostal group.®’ It also included the 
Finnish and Norwegian Pentecostal movements in their early days, as well 
as others. The bulk of the Pentecostal movement disagrees with infant baptism. 
Armin Reichenbach suspects that behind the reasons given for infant baptism 
lies the work of the ‘old prince of lies, who from the very first has tempted men 
with the question, “Did God say... ?” ’®® 
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Nor is it God who acts in baptism, as is often stated so finely, but wrongly.^® 
It ^illo gical and n ot in conformity withjh e word of God to b apti ze infants.^ ® 
The Australian Assemblies of God state: 

i^Baptism, is for believers only. While some churches practise infant baptism, 
^ the Word of God shows clearly the error of this,®^ 

Thus a large part of the Pentecostal movement rejects both infant baptism 
and baptism by sprinkling.®® This has led, for example in Chile, to great 
tension between the large indigenous Pentecostal churches and the American 
Pentecostal missionary churches. Chdvez, a Chilean Pentecostal leader, and a 
member of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, rightly 
comments: 

The Pentecostals who in Chile originate from the Methodist church main¬ 
tain the baptism of infants and adults by sprinkling. Only when Pentecostal 
missions came to Chile ... did they introduce baptism by immersion.®® 

Jonathan Paul, the founder of the German Pentecostal movement, firmly 
defended infant baptism,®^ and the Quaker Pentecostals consider the dispute 
about baptism altogether irrelevant. Their view is that the main question is not 
whether the early Christians practised water baptism or not, but whether it was 
intended to be a permanent institution in the church: 

We believe that water baptism was not provided as a permanent requirement 
and that any and all ceremony as insisted on by fixed rules and practices is 
inconsistent with the leadership and control of the Holy Spirit.®® 

Besides the attitudes described - baptism by immersion for adults, baptism 
by sprinkling for infants and adults, and the rejection of baptism altogether - 
there is also a not inconsiderable group of Pentecostals for whom the only valid 
baptism is that carried out ‘in the name of Jesus’, The dispute about the correct 
formula of baptism between Pentecostals who baptize in the name of the Trinity, 
following Matt. 28.19, those who follow Acts 2.38 and similar passages and 
baptize ‘in the name of Jesus’, has not yet been resolved. It has such conse¬ 
quences as the practice of the Apostolic Faith Mission in South Africa of em¬ 
phasizing trinitarian baptism by threefold immersion,®® while others have 
proposed a compromise formula between the two baptismal formulae.®’ 

As far as possible the ‘Jesus only’ groups are ignored by Pentecostals who 
baptize in the name of the Trinity, although, for example, the largest Pentecostal 
denomination in Colombia®® and the majority of Indonesian Pentecostals 
belong to them. Baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ is often regarded as necessary 
to salvation. 

It is important for us to know why we do whatever we do... Many of us have 
been baptized once before [as adults].®® 
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The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles are the only inspired books that we 
have which give an accurate account of how the apostles obeyed Matt. 28.19, 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit.®® 

These books clearly show, it is claimed, that the apostles always baptized ‘in the 
name of Jesus’ (Acts 2.38; 8.16; 10.48; 19.5) and so fulfilled the baptismal 
commandment oiFMatt. 28.19. Which of us dares say that we know better than 
they do 

S. C. Johnson of the Oiurch of the Lord Jesus Christ of the Apostolic Faith, 
Inc. has discovered that a baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ is not sufficient. Since 
in the New Testament there are three people whose name is Jesus, it is necessary 
to state precisely that ‘Jesus Christ’ is meant. Thus the correct baptismal 
formula is ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’.®^ Other Pentecostals will only baptize 
‘in the name of the Father’.®® 

The disputes about baptism in the Pentecostal movement have led in certain 
places to the loss of the original significance of baptism as a single unique act. 
Apart from the fact that the Pentecostal view of baptism as a sign of a forgive¬ 
ness of sin which has already taken place is irreconcilable with the Acts of the 
Apostles (‘Be baptized everyone of you .. .for the forgiveness of your sins.’ 
Acts 2.38), the repetition of baptisms practised by other churches - even Pente¬ 
costal churches! - has led in South Africa, for example, to the transformation of 
baptism into a rite of purification which is constantly repeated. Sundkler 
describes such an act of purification in detail: 


Ehhe-^hhe’-ehhe-ehhe ee ee 
Ngiyamazi uBa 6 a 
omangenzayo 
Ngiyalazi idlozi 
elangenzayo 
Ehhe-^ehhe-ehhe’-ee ee 


Ehhe 

I know my father 
who made me 
I know the spirit 
who made me 
Ehhe 


It is dawn - there is still half an hour to go before the sun rises out of the 
Indian Ocean. Near Ekukhanyeni the diviner Dlakude approaches with her 
novices (amathwasa). The pupils dance around the leader as they come half¬ 
running down the slope to the Ihlekazi stream, chanting songs to the ancestral 
spirits. 

They are not alone. On the opposite side of the stream another group 
approaches, some of them clad in white robes with green or yellow sashes. It 
is the prophet Elliot Butelezi of the Sabbath Zionist Church and his followers. 
Half-running, dancing in circles around the prophet as they move along, they 
sing with shrill voices; 

Thixo^ Ba 6 ay ngidukilcy God Father, I have erred, 

nasekhaya ngisukile. and have gone astray from home. 

The diviner group arrives at the stream first. All the members of the group 
have brought their calabashes and, when these have been filled with water, 
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u 6 ukmu’-mtdkxci^ is added and the concoction is sdtred until froth is formed. 
The diviner gives each to drink from the frothy water, and they begin to vomit. 

The Zionists look on silently for a while, but presently ElHot asks the 
isangoma leader: ‘When are you going to finish, preacher ?* This joke produces 
laughter from the Zionists, whereas the diviner and her pupils remain silent, 
intent on their vomiting rites. To conclude the ceremony, Dlakude finds some 
white clay, which she smears upon herself and her followers. One of them 
starts the spirit-song: 

Ehhe ehhe 

Ngiyamazi uBaCa ... 

The whole group leaves the stream, returning to Dlakude’s kraal. The leader 
dances round her group in joy, beating them with twigs as they run home¬ 
wards. 

Now comes the Zionists’ turn. ‘The water has been defiled, because the 
diviners have entered it,’ complains one in the group. But Elliot replies: ‘Pay 
no heed to that, for this is running water, and the impurity has been removed 
by its flow.’ He intones a h)rmn. The older Zionists follow suit, but newcomers 
to the congregation follow with ‘Amen, Amen’ to the same tune. There follows 
blessing of the water, Elliot stirs in the stream with his index finger and looking 
up to heaven says a short prayer to the Lord of the Living Waters {inkosi 
yamanzi aphilayo) that the stream may be cleansed of vile things. One of the 
group is brought to Elliot by a prayer-woman. With both hands he scoops 
water into the mouth of the patient, at the same time shouting: ‘In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. This blessed water will 
take away illness from this sick person. Drink!’ 

Elliot then takes the patient with him in the middle of the stream and makes 
the woman stoop until the water goes over her head. He places his hands upon 
her head and in the same moment becomes filled with the Holy Spirit. His 
whole body shakes, and he shouts, first slowly, but soon faster and faster: 
^Hhayiy hhayi^ hhayiy hhcy hhe^ hhe P The patient drinks repeatedly from the 
water, praying in the intervals: ‘Descend, Spirit, descend like a dove!’ Soon 
she also gets the Spirit, begins to shake and to speak with tongues: ‘Di-di-di 
di-didi.’ While this is happening, the faithful on the banks sing a hymn. The 
sick woman comes up from the stream and begins to vomit on the rocks. 

Other patients follow her into the water and go through the same process 
ending with vomiting. One of Elliot’s brothers, Philemon, an elder in the 
Church, is suddenly possessed by the Spirit. He dashes round the group in his 
long white gown, beating the air with a long white cross. He sings, shouts, 
and speaks with tongues. After the ‘water and vomiting’ ceremony, Elliot 
takes white ashes and mixes them with water. He smears the patients’ faces 
and shoulders with this mixture. To complete the cure, green sashes are tied 
around their shoulders.®^ 

That the baptismal practice of our existing established and Free Churches is 
an ailing one is clear to everyone who shares in the agony of the existing churches. 
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But the problem is not to be resolved simply by adopting adult baptism without 
further consideration. This can be seen from the immense difficulties which 
result from Pentecostal baptismal practice. The Chilean Pentecostals, who prac¬ 
tise both kinds of baptism, and so express the two most important themes of 
baptism, God^s unconditional promise to man and man’s profession of faith in 
this promise of God, seem to me to point to a solution which is not merely 
possible but indeed necessary for the existing churches, if we are not to go on 
being a ‘church without decision’. The retaining of the sprinkling of infants 
:ogether with believer’s baptism would assure that the promise of God to man 
«ras not made dependent upon man’s response. Moreover, most of the church 
orders of the traditional churches offer the possibility of such practice. The 
baptism of adults takes place fairly frequently, but because of a false under¬ 
standing of baptism on the part of congregations-and the opportunity to correct 
:his on the occasion of the baptism of an adult is regularly missed - it takes 
place privately in the sacristy. 

3. ^The Whole Bible^: The Washing of Feet 

3 obby Lauster of the Church of God (aeveland) writes; 

In their constitutions present day Pentecostals write that they believe la the 
whole Bible. But when they come to the passage in the Scripture which states 
that believers should wash each others’ feet they have great difficulties in 
accepting it. But in spite of all eloquent arguments God’s word remains.®® 

The Pente costals who ^ d£CtJJle-wa^in{^^fject-advance-theJb^owing argu- 
nents against the n umerous ‘foot-washers’ amongst the Pe ntecostals^^In New 
Festament tinieSTEe^waSing of feet was a practice which was adopted by the 
jarly Christians, but need no longer be carried out at the present day. One might 
isk of course, why the practice of immersion in water is necessary to salvation, 
vhile that of the washing of feet is not, since according to the letter of the New 
Festament both rites were explicitly commanded by Jesus, and Pentecostals 
lever weary of stressing that God gives his Holy Spirit ‘to those who obey 
lim’ (Acts 5.32). For Pentecostals, but also for many Christians from the 
raditional churches, this question is unanswerable. Those who practise the 
vashing of feet have at least this to be said for them, that on this point they are 
)bedient to the whole Scripture - in the framework of the fundamentalist mis- 
mderstanding of Scripture. They are only outbid by the Pentecostal seventh 
lay adventists who take the ten commandments more seriously than ordinary 
i^entecostals.®’ 

Within the framework of a fundamentalist understanding of the Bible, there 
ire no grounds for the disobedience of other Pentecostals to the command to 
vash one another’s feet. The only alternative is to be concerned, in patient and 
letailed exegetical work, and in dialogue with the ‘beginners’ in other churches. 
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about the one thing which is necessary. But the question of what belongs to this 
one thing, and whether it includes all the burdens which Pentecostals impose 
upon their faithful, is a matter of dispute among Christian denominations. 
JHie Bible points to the foundation of our hiith, Jesus Christ. But what does it 
mean for Jesus Christ to be the foundation of our faith ? All Christians, and all 
sectarians, appeal to Jesus Christ as the foundation of their faith, not least 
amongst them the Pentecostal foot-washers and seventh day adventists, the 
ibrmer by pointing to Jesus’s own example Qohn 13.14). 

It would be useful to consider further here this sole foundation of faith. But 
such a consideration must take into account not merely the washing of feet and 
the commandment to keep the sabbath. These two issues are merely the magiu- 
fying which shows us in greatly enlarged form the weaknesses of a literalist 
understanding of Scripture. If these weaknesses are recognized, then the whole 
fundamentalist understanding of Scripture must come under scrutiny. We must 
be able to give an account of why ‘Jesus as the witness of faith’,^^ but not a 
ginglft provision in the New Testament, can be the foundation of our faith. The 
theology of the Reformation will help us in this examination and scrutiny. For 
its most important theme is: How can we let Jesus ‘as the witness of faith, be 
the basis of faith’ ?»® What does it mean to have to do with him and to enter on 
his way, and thus to participate in that which is promised to faith, namely, the 
omnipotence of God This question is common both to the religious thought 
and practice of Pentecostalism and to Reformation theology. 
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*Religij^ ig^ what, you must noiLdo*: 
Ethics 


I. *Bring Ye All the Tithes into the Storehouse': Tithing 

Many Pentecostal groups require from their members an offering of ten per 
cent of their gross income. 

We believe that the method ordained of God to sustain His Ministry ... is 
Tithing’.i ^ 

TithiogJs^raised as^^ surest way, the ^master key’^ to financial prosperity. 

Give until it hurts and then give until it stops hurting... Many put zero into 
the collection and then complain the church is cold ... Salvation is free, but 
not cheap ... Is it fair to expect to get gold out of the sermon when you put 
coppers into the service?® 

Tithing is often obligatory for pastors. In the Church of God of the Mountain 
Assembly pastors who do not pay the tithe are dismissed.^ The Jesus Church 
believes that anyone who does not pay tithes receives no gifts of the Spirit,® 
and in Lebanon an Arabic pamphlet was published to explain to Arab Christians 
that the tithe is meant for church expenses, to maintain the pastors, and not, 
for example, for the poor. 


2 , ^Remember the Sabbath Day . 


the Observance of Sunday 


Most Pentecostals believe in a quietJSun^y rest. 


In these days when the Lord’s day is being desecrated by so many, we as a 
church feel it our duty to take a stand against the practice of bu)ring and selling 
on Sunday, attending meeting for worldly amusement, visiting resorts, 
promiscuous and questionable joy-riding, etc., on the Lord’s day.® 


When the choir of the Evangelical Association (Berne) were involved in an 
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accident on the occasion of a trip on a Whit Monday, the Apostolic Church 
(Switzerland) received *the following instructive prophecy^ 

Avoid the filth of this earth, take food from My word ... I had showers of 
blessing ready ... But they [those who went on the coach trip] were not 
ready... Therefore I could not help, My hand could not be at the wheel and 
drive. My foot did not press the brake, and so they received their lot.. 

In 1950 the Elim Pentecostal Church was campaigning against television, which 
kept the faithful away from services on Sunday, although I observed television 
sets in the houses of Elim pastors as early as 1948. To desecrate the Sabbath is a 
sin. Tf you begin by making it Funday, it will end by making it Sinday.’® 
Albert W. Edsor fought against Britain’s joining the Common Market, because 
England would then fall more and more under the power of Catholicism, which 
would endanger the traditional Sunday, ‘the Lord’s Day, the day which 
Almighty God has commanded to be kept holy’.® 

Other Pentecostals find this attitude legalist. 

We do not hold that our Salvation is contingent upon the keeping of certain 
days, or times.^® 

If someone should lose his calendar and all record of time yet if he rested and 
worshipped one day out of seven regardless of when he started he would be 
approved of God as keeping the commandment.^^ 

In the opinion of these Pentecostals the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath. 

In a fine and eloquent chapter of his Church Dogmatics Karl Barth has dis¬ 
cussed at length the sanctification of the day of rest.^® If Pentecostals were to 
read this chapter, which is easily comprehensible by non-theologians, they 
would not find that everything in it pleased them. At the same time it would 
be worthwhile for them not to ignore the thinking of this ‘biblical’ theologian. 
The questions which are posed at the present day by the commandment to keep 
the day of rest holy are discussed in two short volumes entitled VerJorener 
^onntag^^ and Industrielle Sonntagsarbeit.^^ 

3. ^Thou Shalt Not KilV: Military Service 

At first there were a number of Pentecostals - including Russian sailors - 
who refused military service,^® A refusal of military service still seems to be 
widespread amongst the Working Fellowship of Christian Churches (Germany): 

Many young men refuse armed military service for reasons of conscience, 
although there is no doctrinal requirement that they should.^® 

From 1917 to 1921 the Church of God (Qeveland) placed several of its members 
under discipline because they wished to fulfil their duty of military service. 
From 1928 to 1945 these sanctions were limited to members of the Church of 
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God (aeveland) who carried out their service in fighting units. At the present 
day the Church of God (Qeveland) has ceased entirely to condemn military 
service. 

The American Assemblies of God declared that they could not participate 
‘conscientiously in war’.^^ The General Council passed a resolution ‘which 
expressed the unwillingness of the members of the Assemblies of God, as 
followers of Christ, to participate in armed conflict.*^® But only twenty young 
Pentecostals belonging to the Assemblies of God were registered as conscientious 
objectors. In an article ‘The Plight of the Conscientious Objector in the Present 
World Conflict’, J. Roswell Flower^® reported that to refuse military service 
imposed too great a financial burden, be it on the individual or the church which 
supported him, since a person who refused military service had to maintain 
himself during the whole course of the civilian service which replaced it. More¬ 
over, in the course of civilian service he was exposed to dangerous, non- 
Christian influences. It is not surprising that in 1961 Ernest S. Williams, 
another leader of the Assemblies of God, decided to leave the question of 
military service to the conscience of the individual, although he was able to 
give precise answers to the question of whether women should wear make-up, 
whether one might play volley-ball on Sunday, and other similar questions.^® 
Similarly, he expressed support for capital punishment.®^ 

In the Swiss Pentecostal Mission every war, even war in defence of one’s 
freedom, has been condemned ‘as an expression of violence, which is emotional 
and not godly’.®® But there are no conscientious objectors in the Swiss Pente¬ 
costal movement 

In Great Britain many Pentecostals refused military service during the first 
world war.®® In the 1930s the leaders of the Elim Pentecostal Churches 
strongly stressed the incompatibility of the gospel call with a Christian’s 
participation in war. But in 1940 James McWhirter, of the same church, 
declared that pacifism was unbiblical,®^ while Donald Gee did not deny con¬ 
scientious objectors the right to refuse military service, but told them they 
should show the same ‘tenderness of conscience’ in business.®® 

Surveying the whole picture, one can say that whereas during the first world 
war,®® and to some extent also during the second world war, German Pente¬ 
costals joined with other German Christians in manifesting an astonishing 
enthusiasm for war, they are resolutely putting this attitude behind them at the 
present day. On the other hand, American Pentecostals are trying to prove their 
loyalty and conformity to the American government by forgetting their critical 
past. 


4. ^Faithful in Little*: Taboos on Pleasure and Food 

Most Pentecostals - but not all - reject smoking as unchristian. A Christian 
does not smoke, he bums: ‘If God wanted men to smoke, then He would hav^ ^ 
made men with chinmeys on their heads I’®^ Q ^ 
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All Pentecostals except those on the continent of Europe practise total 
abstinence from dcohol, and also, with reference to Acts 15.28-29, from eating 
blood, e.^. black-puddings. 

When you eat the blood the character of the animal enters you. Consequently 
you lose control of your intelligence. You will have to suffer the consequences. 
This is why so many people can no longer control their sexual urges, but are 
controlled by them. That is why the marriage of the divorced is so alarmingly 
widespread. Through the continuous eating of blood for generations people’s 
characters have become animal in nature.^® 

We believe that it is necessary to abstain from things sacrificed to idols, from 
blood, firom what is strangled and from fornication.®® 

Sometimes pork is also condemned. ‘Anyone who eats pig’s flesh is a pig.*®® 
Some independent Afncan Pentecostal churches practise other food taboos: 
Stink-fish (because its smell is unclean), the flesh of sharks (because sharks eat 
men), snakes (because they crawl through the dirt), etc. 

The Associated Brotherhood of Christians prohibits alcohol, but leaves 
other matters to the individual.®^ In many Pentecostal groups the transgression 
of a food taboo brings the imposition of church discipline. 


yA Life of Overcoming: Sex Taboos 


S 

The way which leads to the Kingdom of Heaven is so narrow that all un¬ 
necessary ballast in the form of worldly pleasures must be unloaded. For some 
Pentecostals this ballast consists of all musical instruments (except the violin, 
the mandolin, the guitar and the concertina),®® but for others it consists of the 
‘worship of the Silver Screen’.®® A Christian in a cinema is like a ‘sheep in a 
pigsty’.®^ 

One who has Christ does not need the theatre or any worldly pleasures... One 
who has Christ is peaceful and satisfied and no longer hurries to the theatre. 
I have a horror of modern Christianity which permits everything: attend^ig 
services and trips to the theatre, fearing God and serving idols.®® 

For others again, this ballast conrists in the use of slang, foolish talking, jesting, 
visits to open-air swimming baths, fairs and theatres, the wearing of make-up, 
loud ties, skirts with slits up the side, short sleeves and any clothes ‘which tend 
to inflame lust in the opposite sex’.®® Consequently, the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of the World forbid all their members to wear ‘all unnecessary jewelry, such as 
rings (not including wedding rings), bracelets, ear-rings, sdck-pins and flashy 
breast pins . . . showy colors in dress, attractive hosiery, short dresses, low 
necks, short sleeves (that is, above the elbow), and bright ties.’®’ 
Unifortunately the wives of ministers of the established churches give a bad 
example in this respect, for 
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they wear their hair short and their skirts above the knees, or tight trousers 
and make-up, and worship images in the form of the television.®® 

The International Church of the Foursquare Gospel, whose founder, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, made up with great care and made a great - but ill-fated - 
impression by her striking beauty, deals in its Declaration of Faith, under the 
heading ‘Moderation^ not with the usual taboos on clothing, but with fanaticism 
and idle gossip about third persons.®® But most Pentecostals consider that 
fashionable clothes are not for Christians. Women’s hair should not be waved; 
powder and make-up should be left to the world.^® 

It is God’s will that our vile bodies should be covered. This should be done by 
wearing generously cut, flowing clothes ... Satan does not wish to cover but 
to expose. Because the fashion of semi-nakedness cannot be practised in 
winter, then they are made at least to display the shape of the body . . . 
Are we not responsible when a teacher says that the way girls wear then- 
sweaters nowadays is a trap for a teacher ... And unfortunately the same 
flimsy stockings... the same scanty imderwear,.. can be found on believers 
as well.^^ 

Roberto Bracco regrets that in the Italian Pentecostal movement 

one can no longer tell where the world finishes and the church begins. Skirts 
and sleeves grow shorter, necklines lower, and accessories more startling ... 
A Christian woman should never be a motive of temptation, if she is not to 
become an accomplice of hell. But everyone knows that the thousand arts of 
fashion serve above all to make woman pleasing and attractive: that is, they 
serve to excite the insane desires of men. A skirt which stops at a certain point 
or which clings to the body in a certain way, a neckline which displays the bare 
body indiscreetly, the bodice which exaggerates the outline of the body, are 
all things which encourage lust.^® 

The Pilgrim Holiness Church regards the prohibition of worldly pleasures 
(the cinema, the theatre and sports grounds) as an important article of faith.^® 
‘Stages for plays set up within a church are nothing other than a symbol of 
unbelief and degeneracy.’^^ 

And the ministers of the established churches - as Conrad Lemke tells in 
describing his crossing of the Atlantic - never thought ‘to demonstrate that 
they were accompanied by Jesus on their way’. They were ‘usually to be found 
in the bar. Mostly they were everywhere where they were not expected.’^® 
On the basis of the wooing carried out by Eliezer for Isaac, Hermann Muller 
concludes: 

The Bible knows nothing of the concepts of friendship and courtship [between 
young men and women]... nor do they exist for Christians ... but only a 
short period of preparation for the marriage that is to follow.^® 

As far as divorce is concerned, the letter of the New Testament is strictly 
observed. Originally divorce and remarriage were rejected. But at the present 
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day this practice has been somewhat relaxed. Divorce in the case of adultery*’ 
and remarriage of the innocent party*® is possible in the older denominations. 
In the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada these provisions are only applied to 
officials.*® In the groups in which a high dignitary of the group concerned 
obtained a divorce and remarried, these regulations have been lifted altogether.®® 

Marriage between believers *and unbelievers (that is, those who are not 
converted) is forbidden, but in certain circumstances can be carried out in the 
Pentecostal church.®^ 

In Latin America®® and amongst gypsies®® Pentecostal pastors endeavour to in¬ 
troduce European marriage customs. A problem which has not yet been solved is 
that constituted by Pentecostal West Indians in Great Britain who live together 
according to West Indian custom, but are not legally married. In general they 
do not marry until they have at least one child. The Pentecostal pastors are 
completely incapable (and in this they are no different from most other English 
ministers) of helping them in this matter with the necessary freedom but with 
clarity as well. The Pentecostal movement is faced with an equally difficult 
problem by the Independent Australian Pentecostals, because according to 
Australian aboriginal custom their women live with several men.®* 

The mighty apparatus which is mobilized against the wicked flesh in the 
Pentecostal churches no longer seems to be very successful. More often than 
their pastors like to acknowledge, Pentecostals struggle unsuccessfully for a 
‘pure life’, although in their services they sing: 

A life of overcoming, 

A life of ceaseless praise. 

Be this thy blessed portion 
Throughout the coming days,®® 

This ethical attitude cannot be explained solely from the underlying hostility 
to creation which has always been present in the Pentecostal movement. It is 
also the expression of (^) an uncertainty with regard to the emancipation of 
women and {b) a protest against the ethical perplexity of our times. 

With respect to the emancipation of women, the Pentecostal movement would 
prefer to leave women in the position that they have in the East. The feeling is 
that the woman’s place is in the home. ‘Be a wife, be a housekeeper, be a 
mother and be glad and rejoice because God has seen fit to bless you with a good 
—^husband and loving children.’®® There is an unconsciou ^rotest a^inst t he 
\ growing independence of women, although women-^recoin^nsated indir^tly 
\ in Pentecostal churches by the exercise of a very considerable influence. An 

1 expression of this protest is the copying of oriental practices: 

Whenever a woman prays or prophesies she must have her head covered with 

a veil.®’ 

Hair cut short still means today that power has been lost (Judg. 16.17).®® 
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It is also important that according to apostolic teaching our sisters should 
not have their hair cut, for Paul describes this as shameful. 

In his exposition of I Tim. 2.15 (woman will be saved through bearing child¬ 
ren), Roberto Bracco writes: 

The woman is the gentle, tender, brave but submissive ‘helpmate’ of him who 
has a more direct responsibility before God than she for the life of the family. 
Paul intended to teach... that every married woman should seek her approval 
before God by complete submission to her husband, by heroic fulfilment of the 
task of motherhood, and by accepting the pains of childbirth.®® 

For Pentecostalsvjdgymst^hicsj s to be tl^o^tdvjvay of protcsti ng_against- 
the moral perplexity- 4 Df^ur 4 imeSrA^Pente^ assistant hears her work- 

mates saying: ‘I am surrounded all day by beautiful things which I will never 
possess. And I sometimes ask whether it is really worth being respectable. There 
isn’t much difference: the same man every night or a different one every night.’®^ 
At least a Pentecostal has an answer to the question Ts it worth it,?’ If she has 
to renounce on earth what is apparently or really beautiful, she does not lose 
heart, ‘for this slight momentary affliction is preparing for us an eternal weight 
of glory beyond all comparison, because we look not to the things that are seen 
but to the things that are unseen’ (II Cor. 4.17-18). 

In older Pentecostal churches on g^n observe a relaxation of this ethical 
rigori$m^whi€h-is4«e4o-SQ( ^ogical7eaSonsJ fowadaysa~Penteco^I^^^^^ 
in a beauty parlour can be dScribed as ‘apreacher in a beauty shop’®^ - a 
practical idea which is worth imitating. Ernest S. Williams had to admit that 
many young Pentecostal girls, and wives of pastors, use make-up,®® and that 
the young people of the Assemblies of God were rock and roll fkns®* - even 
though Davies and Greenway of the Elim Pentecostal Churches described the 
blues as the expression ‘of the covetous moans of a lost generation, unable to 
fill its vacuous soul with the toys that bring no true salvation’,®® and David 
Wilkerson called rock and roll ‘the devil’s heart-beat’.®® In spite of protests 
against the cinema, many Pentecostals who are still at school go to the cinema 
either after or before Pentecostal young people’s classes, a fact that for reasons 
beyond my comprehension seems to be unknown to Pentecostal pastors. 

However, some have approved of the relaxation of rigorism. Philip J. Brewer 
writes to a girl who has been called ‘Jezebel’ because she uses make-up: 

You may think that your face needs the help of cosmetics. It would be rude 
of me to agree with you!.., The Crusader motto ‘Our best for God’, must 
apply to personal appearance and attraction as well as other things. Please 
always look your best - but make sure it is for God.®^ 

A number of independent Pentecostal churches in Africa maintain, in spite 
of the teaching of European missionaries, ‘African-martiage’ . that is. polyg amy. 
The North American Negro church, the Pentecostal Assemblies of the World,®® 
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declares: ‘Whatever adventures a person may have had before marriage’ they 
are nothing to do with how he is judged by the church. The Pentecostal Assem¬ 
blies of the World refuse to force the separation of divorced and remarried 
couples who have been converted because of their irregular union.®® 

Here again we must pay special attention to Donald Gee. The value of his 
ethical writings can hardly be overestimated, although unfortunately they are 
almost unknown in Pentecostal circles. His healthy outlook upon sexual ethics 
and family planning is too often ignored in the Pentecostal movement. He 
mocks Pentecostal couples who pray for liberation from ‘God-given desires’:’® 
‘Rather pray for commonsense.’ We cannot simply transfer the sociological 
circumstances of the ancient East into our own society:’^ 

It is much more Christian to bring planned, wanted, loved children into a 
happy home lovingly prepared for them, than produce a string of children, 
so-called God-sent, that spend most of their time at clinics and hospitals 
trying to find the health that their poor wretched mother has been unable to 
give them,’® 

On the other hand, these concessions in their turn provoke protests from the 
newer Pentecostal churches: 

The women of the United Pentecostal Church practically stand alone today, 
as church after church falls into the peril of the painted face.’® 

The relaxation of rigorism,’^ which can be observed in most of the larger 
Pentecostal denominations, is the reason why every twenty years, at the most, 
a new Pentecostal denomination has to be formed. The older churches become 
more reasonable, abandon taboos and enthusiastic practices. Soon a handful of 
disappointed members forms into a church which can once again return to the 
primitive gospel, this time, and they suppose, for good, only to be subjected in 
their turn, after a generation, to the same process of transformation into an 
organized church under the same sociological pressures. Thus at the present 
day the Latter Rain movement reproaches other Pentecostals: 

Why is it that so many sisters paint themselves and curl their hair ? Who are 
they awaiting ? With hair all made up, there are far too many Jezebels looking 
through windows today (II Kings 9.30)... Far too many vain p^cocks who 
cannot possibly kneel dpwn when they pray, for the god of Fashion has seen 
to it that their dresses are far too short to allow them to kneel.’® 

One may well ask whether the excessive pressure imposed by numerous 
restrictions is not partly responsible for the failure of Pentecostals in their 
struggle, and whether a less restrictive morality (for example, the official 
lifting of the ban on the cinema and dancing) might not resolve some of the 
difficulties that prevent a moral effort in other directions. 

The Protestant Church is aware that it has no right to confuse gospel ethics 
with the respecting of taboos, but that on the other hand it is expected to 
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provide practical help in ethical matters. Within the sphere of marriage ethics I 
would like to draw the attention of Pentecostals to ah attempt to give counsel 
based not on legalism, but on human sympathy, which because of its roots in the 
Bible and its open attitude towards present day problems offers real assistance.^® 
The World Council of Churches, in its Fourth Full Assembly at Uppsala in 
1968, dealt in Section VI with questions of personal ethics, under the title: 
‘The Search for a New Style of Life^. This deals with questions of sexual moral¬ 
ity, but also with new questions such as ‘What does “sanctification” mean in a 
world in which two-thirds of the population are hungry?’’^ 

I^^he Crowning Daf: the Origin and Function of Ethical Rigorism 

The tragedy of Pentecostal ethics is that it is only ever relaxed with a bad 
conscience, as a concession to the flesh, to worldly lust. This means that valuable 
suggestions are not developed, as for example, the very reasonable advice given 
by Robert Willenegger’® and George John^one’® to those about to be married. 
For example, Johnstone states that it is necessary for a married couple to take 
out life insurance - a certain sign that the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada no 
longer await the imminent second coming of Jesus. It is very rarely that legalism 
is really overcome. This has happened in the Congrega^o Crist3 do Brasil, 
which explicitly rejects Pentecostal rigorism, and in the Original Gospel 
Movement in Japan, which under Buddhist influence rejects American and 
European pharisaism. 

If we look for the origins of Pentecostal ethics, we find on the one hand a 
constant basic pattern of ethical prescriptions, and on the other hand powerful 
influences from the national background of each particular group. But the 
belief is always held that these distinctive national features have been derived 
from the Bible. Thus a biblical basis is found for the passionate defence of 
Sunday by British Pentecostals, and also for the demand for archaic patriarchal 
rights for the father of the family in the Assemblee di Dio in Italy. 

Amongst the regulations based on the social and national background of a 
particular church, one can find reasonable rules of good manners and practical 
advice for conduct. Thus the Congrega9ao Crista do Brasil lays down detailed 
regulations for gifts to the church, and specifies that the church may accept 
land as a gift only if it is going to build a church on it. Think of the landed 
property owned by the Catholic Church in Latin America!®® Regulations for 
conducting a well ordered members’ meeting, such as are found in the statutes 
of the Church of God of the Mountain Assembly,®^ would not come amiss in 
many European Pentecostal assemblies, which regard such outward things as 
beneath them. 

The International Pentecostal Assemblies lay down that letters (especially 
letters from headquarters) should be answered.®® The rules which Prophet 
Wovenu makes about taking oaths are impressive, and their point can be seen 
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against the African background.®^ It is impressed upon pastors of the Pilgrim 
Holiness Church that they have nothing to do except save souls. To this end 
they should read (not only in the Bible), write and pray. During prayer they 
should close their eyes. If they are travelling as evangelists, then as soon as they' 
arrive at their host’s house, they should withdraw for prayer. In the morning 
they should get up punctually, be punctual at meals and services, should not be 
fussy about their food, should eat only rarely in a restaurant, and keep their 
rooms tidy.®^ 

The main concern in ethical questions is not seen to be that of living with 
one’s fellow men in a bearable and human fashion. From the Pentecostal point 
of view more is at issue. What matters is not to lose eternal glory; to keep and 
guard the white garment, the sign of purity, and the ring, the sign of the love 
of God, for the coming marriage feast, ‘the crowning day’.®® 

The function of ethics is to keep the believer on the narrow way which leads 
to heaven. For this reason there is even opposition to cremation. A whole life of 
sanctification should not be destroyed by a heathen cremation. As long as ethics 
has the function of preserving the white garment for the kingdom of heaven, 
the concern of Pentecostal ethics can never be for one’s fellow man, but only 
for oneself: I must endeavour not to get my hands dirty, not to have any stain 
on the marriage garment, so that I may be ready when Jesus comes. To this 
extent it is also necessary to behave respectably towards my fellow men, 
otherwise my account in heaven is blotted. And so a Pentecostal is friendly and 
patient with his neighbours and business colleagues. Even more, he regards 
them as potential objects of evangelization. In his eyes they are candidates for 
hell. A Pentecostal’s love for these candidates is genuine in so far as he seeks to 
save them from hell. Consequently, he does all he can to deliver them from the 
future anger of God. Everything is subordinated to this single aim, even the 
love of one’s neighbour. The idea that a person might lie as a matter of moral 
responsibility (for example, during the persecution of Jews in Germany) is 
beyond him.®® He is concerned not with saving earthly life - what do a few 
years more or less matter ? - but with the ‘interests of the kingdom of God’, 
that is, that as many people as possible get to heaven. 

One may compare to this ethical attitude that of Moses, who, in order to save 
his people, was willing to be blotted out of the book of life (Ex. 32.32; so too 
Paul: Rom. 9.3). 

In recent years the German theologian and martyr, Dietrich BonhoefFer, 
faced these questions in his own sufiering. No theologian of the present day 
or of the past has more to offer to Pentecostals, particularly with regard to their 
special forms of religious practice and the problems that arise from them, than 
this devout thinker, who prayed and meditated on the Bible every day. He very 
soon recognized the falsehood of Nazism. He intervened on behalf of the Jews 
when Pentecostal journals were still full of enthusiasm about the Fiihrer sent 
by God,®’ and many members of the German Evangelical movement had sided 
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with Hitler.®® By contrast to Wernher von Braun, whose belief in ‘Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord’®® and in the ‘last judgment’®® did not prevent him from 
developing Hitler’s murderous Vi and V2 rockets, Bonhoeffer was forced by 
his belief to pray for the defeat of the German armies. He called the attempt of 
the Oxford Group Movement to convert Hitler ‘a ridiculous failure to under¬ 
stand what has been going on - it is m who are to be converted, not Hitler.’®^ 

When the Lutheran Pastor Hitzer, now a Pentecostal pastor, criticized the 
practice of infant baptism, Bonhoeffer agreed with him ‘in considering the 
existing custom as such to be hardly acceptable, and to be very largely a 
mockery of the sacrament’.®® But he did-not-share-Hitzer’s^petharthexhurch 
would be renew^dJbyi believer-’fr-baptismrfor adults. In BonhoefferVview, 
something more fundamental was needed. Above all, the church must stop ^ 
blowing its own trumpet. It must learn to be silent until the gospel is sought once 
again and the precious content of its words once again becomes urgent, 

‘ m 

Bonhoeffer’s desire for an ‘arcane tact’ and a possible silence is, of course, ' - 

more than can reasonably be asked of a ‘Church of the Word’ that is con- 
tinually speaking. But what he means is clearly that when the Gospel is 
preached the relationship between God’s Word and his world is not an obvious ^ ‘ 

thing and cannot be established artificially or by a trick. The invention of new 
words achieves nothing. This relationship is something Pentecostal. Banging 
on the recruiting drum destroys any Pentecostal beginnings. To force some¬ 
thing on people is to abandon any hope of its really making a mark on them.®® 

When Bonhoeffer was arrested in April 1943, a manuscript was found on his j 
desk which stated: / 

The cross of atonement is the setting free for life before God in the midst of 
the godless world; it is the setting free for life in genuine worldliness.®^ 

What does he mean by ‘genuine worldliness’ ? It means to exist for the world, 
for others. In Bonhoeffer’s actual situation it meant amongst other things to 
take the part of the Jews - including those amongst them who were not baptized. 

It meant to pray for the defeat of Germany. And it meant to take part in a plot 
to remove Hitler. In prison Bonhoeffer said ^ 

that, as a pastor, it was his duty, not only to comfort the victims of the man 
who drove in a busy street like a maniac, but also to try to stop him.®® 


To stop this madman ‘the use of camouflage became a moral duty’.®® 

For the sake of his Christian responsibility Bonhoeffer decided to lie intelli¬ 
gently and consistently. The Dutch theologian Hans Hoekendijk had to make 
similar decisions.®^ It should be noted that Bonhoeffer made no compromises 
with the world (to use the language of Pentecostals). On the contrary, the 
ideology of lies by which Germany was bewitched had to be unmasked. But 
when it was a question of ‘how to exist for others’, the usual ethical principles 
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turned out to be inadequate in extreme cases. Every Pentecostal pastor should 
be urgently pressed to read the biography of this man. In it he will find a devout 
witness to Jesus Christ, who in all seriousness exposed himself on our behalf 
to the problems that oppress us at the present day. Granted, BonhoefFer’s 
religious practice does not fit the Pentecostal stereot3rpe. When he was im¬ 
prisoned he could take a childish delight at the gift of a cigar from Karl Barth, 
and at the same time write his astounding Letters and Papers from Prison^ which 
later became so famous. 

As he lived, so he died. Ten years later the camp doctor recalled BonhoefFer’s 
execution. He described how BonhoefiFer prayed before his death. 

I was most deeply moved by the way this lovable man prayed, so devout and 
so certain that God heard his prayer.... In the almost fifty years that I worked 
as a doctor, I have hardly ever seen a man die so entirely submissive to the 
will of God.®® 
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‘In these Last Days..: 
Eschatology 


I. ‘Mercy Drops': The Pattern of History 


A Pen tecostal nastnr knows that he is.the- s ervant nf rhe-find-a?e-ofrevival. 
whichrHiFreturnedto the earthin Jhe-d»ys-before the end. The final phase of 
the history of the church will restore its earliest day s, or even surpass them, for 
Jesus himself said: ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, he who believes in me will also 
do the works that I do; and greater works than these will he do’ (John 14.12). 
The early rain at Pentecost was followed by the long period of drought, of the 
wilderness, in which only a very few ‘mercy drops’^ fell upon mankind in its 
thirst. But now ‘streams of grace are falling down’, the ‘showers of blessing’, 
the latter rain has come. Consequently, the history of the church, apart from a 
few ‘mercy drops’, such as the Reformation, is of no importance. There is no 
time to bother with the past. What matters is the present. Even the history of 
the Pentecostal movement is little known. 




It seems to me to be an interesting thing to gather together all kinds of facts 
about the Pentecostal movement. But all the same it is more worthwhile to 
undergo the experience of Pentecost for oneself. 

So wrote several of the Pentecostal pastors whom I asked for information.^ 

Of the Reformers, LutherJ s^ometimes quoted, and it is believed by some 
that he too spokehi tqngues_andsaw^isions. As a German Pentecostal denomin^ 
tion sees it, the first breaj^ro ugh of g ra ce came v dAJ^uther, the second with\^ 
the German Evangelical movement, and the third in Rockle’s ‘Philadelphi^/C—e 
movement’. The Apostolske Kerk i Danmark sees Luther as the Bible teacher 
who rediscovered the gospel of the atonement, understood as the experience of 
conversion, Wesley as the one who taught the church the truth about full 
sanctification, the Baptists as the source of the restored doctrine of baptism, 
and the Pentecostals as the discoverers of the baptism of the Spirit; while it was 
the Pentecostal movement of the ‘apostolic type’® which restored to the church 
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the ‘ministries’ (apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists).^ Doctorian’s 
description of the ‘conversion of Luther’ as a Pentecostal experience of illumina¬ 
tion is t3rpical of the understanding of the Reformation amongst Pentecostals. 
Doctorian describes a conversation with a priest on the steps of St Peter’s in 
Rome: 

The same moment I remembered about the great reformer, when he was 
going up the stairs kneeling; suddenly enlightened by the light of God’s 
Word, he jumped down and shouted: ‘The just shall live by faith.’® 

This tiny trickle of grace, which began to flow from the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, has been blocked by the present-day Reformation Churches. 

Martin Luther said: ‘As surely as Jesus Christ is the Son of God, even so the 
Pope of Rome is the devil incarnate.’ But what has the Reformed,® Protestant 
Church turned into since Martin Luther’s time } It has become the brother 
Church of Rome, and soon they will be ashamed of anyone like Martin 
Luther.’ 


/Sometimes the l^ntecostal movement is understood as the -logieal-eontinua- 
(_^^tion of the Reformation’, which is struggling-‘to'f^lizr^what-theHBihle“rep- 
resents as the ideal church’.® And therefore the Zulu leader of an independent 
YxPentecostal church in South Africa can indulge in the gross exaggeration of 
\ justifying the founding of the two hundredth or three hundredth Pentecostal 
group with the words: ‘We do as Luther did on October 31, 1517.’® Among 
/ certain groups of the African Pentecostals, the central theme of the Reformation 
I is not merely overshadowed, but completdyJiosti^sJgr,fixainple-jy^^ 

I forgiyeni^crfLsinsLis inter^^d as_‘to live respectably’;* because for these 
I Africans the concept of forg iveness is incom prehensible. ‘Legal ism is direc dv 
i jCQmprehensiblelolnan.’^<fra^e with Dale Bruner who describes the theolog^ 
\ of the Holiness and Pentecostal movements, and particularly their doctrine of 
\\ two or, in some cases, three.stages^^salvat^£ffi^asjhe_pimse4^pposrte-^^ 
^I^her intended(On the contrary, it wasiihis Gatholicjdew of salvation which 
/ TOSth^ery object of his theological attack, ^ut there are a number of notable 

exceptions, of theologians from the Pentecostal movement who come seriously 
to terms with the Reformation. These include Christian Krust,^® Karl Ecke^® 
and H. R. Gause.^* 

Against the background of this picture of history, the period before the rise 
of the Pentecostal movement is described as a dark, hopeless period. 


The Darwinian hypothesis of evolution had unsettled the convictions of some. 
Higher Criticism was undermining the faith of others. The Gospel of social¬ 
ism appealed to still others more than the Gospel of the crucified Christ. 
The clouds of world war were hanging low, ready to burst in a thunderclap at 
Sarajevo. God’s answer was the revival of the Pentecostal movement. 1® 


In a theological dissertation a leader of the Pentecostal Holiness Church, Joseph 
E. Campbell, describes the contribution of his church as a struggle against 
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free thought. In his account of German liberal theology he draws entirely on the 
second-hand accounts of inferior American fundamentalist literature. He makes 
German biblical scholarship, of which he is completely ignorant, and which he 
sees as closely linked with Darwin’s theory of evolution, responsible for all the 
evil in the world, and especially for socialism^® and the ecumenical movement.^’ 
And since this German biblical scholarship, partly in the form of the social 
gospel, is threatening to swamp America, in spite of Karl Barth’s ‘emphasis 
upon personal religion’,^® the Pentecostal Holiness Church has been called to 
be the guardian of biblical doctrine. 

The increase in crime in Anglo-Saxon countries is imputed to ‘Jesuit- 
inspired modernism that started in the German theological seminaries’, a 
modernism which has ‘the intention of destroying Protestant Biblical founda¬ 
tions’.^® 


2. ^When the Roll is Called up Yonder*: 

The Imminent Expectation of the Second Coming 

The Pentecostal movement arose in an atmosphere of fervent expectation of 
the second coming of Jesus. ‘The cry, “The bridegroom comes!” is extra¬ 
ordinarily powerful at the present day,’ wrote Markus Hauser in I903.^® This 
imminent expectation is revealed in the titles of Pentecostal journals: ‘The 
Bridal ail’, ‘The Last Trump’, ‘I come quickly’, ‘The Evening Light and 
Church of God Evangel’, ‘Maranatha’, ‘The Midnight Cry’, ‘The End-Time 
Messenger’, ‘The Bridegroom’s Messenger’. As each denomination grows older, 
these titles for their journals tend to be abandoned. But in most churches - 
oflScially at least - the expectation of the second coming of Jesus still pre¬ 
dominates: 

The consummation of God’s plan of salvation will take place in the following "a 
stages: ' 

The rapture of the church. ^ 

Great tribulation under the Antichrist. 

The return of Christ to redeem Israel and to set up the millennial kingdom 
of peace. 

The resurrection of the dead for the last judgment. j 

The destruction and re-creation of heaven and earth, the new Jerusalem, / 
God as all in all.®^ 

Sometimes the details of the timetable for the final age are disputed. Will 
Jesus come before or after the tribulation? Will he come twice, once for the 
elect®® and the second time to judge the unbelievers? Are there chosen persons 
who are carried up individually like Enoch, before the second coming of Jesus 
(this was believed, for example, of Aimee Semple McPherson). In the journal 
Bantu-Klange there was an account by O. T. Swart of how he picked up a hitch¬ 
hiker. The hitch-hiker said to him, ‘Friend, the coming of the Lord is nigh.’ 
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Suddenly the stranger disappeared from the car as it drove along. ‘Only two 
prints in the car showed clearly where his feet had rested/^® Hermann Zaiss 
gives a colourful description of the ascension to heaven of the faithful in a 
Mercedes 3000.^* Zaiss’s followers believed that he had been taken up to 
heaven during a car accident. There was in fact a human failure on the part of 
his secretary, who drove too fast across a building site. 

Gerhard Klemm, in a sermon on Acts 1.8, describes how he himself - 
following I G)r. 15 and I Thess. 4 - sees the rapture of the church: 

I have heard of an impressive drama of nature in Norway. Thousands of 
migrating birds gather along the banks of the fjord. On a certain day they all 
fly up and with a cry of triumph they begin their journey to the south. But 
the sick and weak birds do not dare to fly with them. These who have re¬ 
mained behind begin a heart-breaking crying and complaining ... Only 
winter and death is in store for them. For us Christians too, the day will come, 
of which the Bible says that the trumpets of God will sound and we shall be 
lifted up the Lord Jesus Christ in the clouds in the air. Will you be there 

j—^Nothing shows how the life of Pentecostals is set upon the world to come as 
^^learly as dieirjiyjama. Unceasingly they sing of the day of death, when it will 
uel^n tHafth^ have not believed and fought in vain, the day in which the 
derision of those who mock them will be changed into an embarrassed silence. 
To a boogie-woogie tune Jimmie Davis sings of the ‘Sunset of Life’, when all 
earthly hopes will fade and Jesus will take the child of God by the hand and 
lead him through the cold river of death.^® I have heard Einar Ekberg, formerly 
a baritone at the Stockholm theatre, singing in London’s most modern theatre, 
before an audience listening with bated breath: ‘I am a pilgrim, I am a stranger’, 
but I am on the way to my home above. Before praying with the sick woman 
whose healing is described above, A. A. Allen sings of the heavenly city of 
Jerusalem^® and asks the obstinate sinners, constantly varying the questions: 
What will happen to you once the last prayer has been spoken, the last sermon 
given, the last hymn sung?®® Mahalia Jackson takes up the same theme.®® 
Presumably the author and performer of the above songs are expressing a 
genuine experience of their own. It seems that they look forward to death and 
greet it as redemption. These hynms are not quite so convincing when they are 
sung by young girls or boys®^ of the second or third generation. It is hard to 
believe that their life is directed towards death the same way. 

Many ‘signs of the time’ are related to the expectation of the end of the world. 
Examples are the Common Market, the Labour Party victory in 1945,®® the 
non-aggression pact between Russia and Germany,®® the journal New Christian^^^ 
the growing power of Russia,®® the growth of technology, the World Council 
of Churches as a sign of Antichrist, and in some cases the British Common¬ 
wealth (interpreted in terms of the British Israel theory, which asserts that the 
Anglo-Saxon people are descended from the ten lost tribes of Israel), the ‘spirit 
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of the airV° that is, the increase in air traffic, and the footnotes to the Zurich 
translation of the Bible.®’ In 1939 the Pentecostal Evangel actually asserted that 
Hitler would conquer Palestine together with the Arabs.®® Bulgarian Pente- 
costals know from the Revelation of John®® that they are livmg.in the final age. 
They are therefore not afraid of going into public baths, stations and hospitals - 
where ministers of the official churches are not allowed access - to ‘catch souls’.®® 

A closer link with the dead members of the church is expressed in the con¬ 
fessions of faith of the Russian, Polish®’ and Greek®* Pentecostals - presumably 
taken over from Orthodox belief. 

The fa<^ that the attention and concern of Pentecostal beliwers i s direct ed 
towards the^v^ of Xlirist’s~secDnd coilui 5 ~ 5 ak« lEem mdifferent to the 
political and social problems of the world. It works as a paUiad ve which p re- 
vents them from despairing in the wretched circumstances in which they live. 
One can hardly deny them this consolation as long as their conditions of life are 
not improved. And so they sing: 

r 

When the trumpet of the Lord shall sound, and time shall be no more, 

And the morning breaks, eternal, bright and fair; 

When the saved of earth shall gather over on the oAer shore. 

And the roll is called u p yonder TlL be-there.^^ 

As social conditions improve the fervent expectation of the inuninent second 
coming disappears. It is still taught in theory, but is no longer a matter of 
experience. Pension funds are set up for pastors, and building and training 
programmes which take years to complete are carried out. The Elm Evangel 
laughs at the hymns which express a longing for the world to come and writes: 
Nobody believes in them. We have all become worldly, even those amongst us 
who do n6t go to the cinema, for we have built up our own entertainment 
(i.e. film) industry.^^ 

As the expectation of the second coming of Jesus declines in the older Pente¬ 
costal denominations, new Pentecostal churches, which once again stress the 
second coming, became necessary. The ‘The King Comes’ Brotherhood 

confesses the truth of Jesus, in the light of the onset of his coming kingdom, 
that ‘the last’ shall be ‘the first’. It believes and prays fervently for the making 
up of the full numbers of the members of Christ from the nations. It believes 
that God is giving the promised latter rain, which is to fall upon all flesh, and 
which can bring about the regeneration and incorporation into the body of 
Christ even of the ‘latecomers’ amongst the members of Christ.^® 

Although Jeffreys believed that he could identify the crisis year 1932 as the 
very end of time,^® in the older Pentecostal denominations at the present day 
insurance policies are taken out as a matter of course. The younger Pentecostal 
churches protest against this : a Christian *does not go in for life insurance’.^^ 
Heaven and^ hell are believed in in a literal sense. is C/ 
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a real place, not an imaginary place, and not simply a state or condition«.. the 
fire is literal and sinners will never have another chance to repent and accept 
the salvation which God has so wonderfully offered.^® 

After the re-awakening of their body the unbelievers will come into the pit of 
eternal, despairing pain.^® 

All those whose names are not found written in the Book of Life shall be cast 
into the Lake of Fire, burning with brimstone, which God hath prepared for 
the devil and his angels.®® 

Only the Quaker Pentecostals are-not in agreement-with-this4uctiu;ej^ Ac¬ 
cording to the Full Salvation Union there are three different doctrines concern¬ 
ing the second coming of Christ: 


belief in his bodily return to this earth 

belief in bis spiritual coming to each individual 

belief in his second coming without specifying exactly what this means. 


To insist that Christians believe exactly this or that concerning future events 
\; 4 is a waste of time. Our spiritual welfare depends on historical facts and present 
realities, but not on future contingencies,®^ 


V 


my view we are now paying for the high-handed suppression of the book 
of Revelation by the Reformers. What they suppressed is now producing 
subconscious repercussions in the traditional churches and amongst the Pente¬ 
costals. The Protestant Church is pajring for its failure to provide fundamental¬ 
ists and sectarians within and outside the established churches with any insight 
into exegetical work on the apocal)rtic passages in the New Testament. It is 
not enough to assert that the New Testament does not give a timetable for the 
final age. The book of Revelation should be applied, with the aid of the most 
modern exegetical methods, to the interpretation of that dimension of faith 

which is concerned with wprid history and cosmologyr--- 

\Tfe book of Revelatio n was written in a situatjorLof-nerseeuriofi: Outwardly 
nSe churdh wasXtiny sect with nothing to say to the world. That this church 
did not turn into a religion of the inner life, quietism, individual ethics, moral- 
ism, speculation about the origin of evil, and a longing for the spiritual world 
(as many religions of that time did) is due in part to the author of Revelation. 
This church could believe in heaven; it could adopt from the ideas of the time 
the conception of the city paved with gold and the gates of pearl, and draw 
comfort from the hope of the day when all tears will be wiped away, and death, 
disease and the devil will be conquered; it took over the conception of the 
millennium from the Apocalypse of Enoch, without abandoning this world. 

The book of Revelation helped the church not to give up this world as an 
unsatisfactory first attempt on the part of God, as a first version full of mistakes, 
shortly to be followed by a second corrected edition. It did not regard the 
redemption through Christ as a fiasco. It was convinced that Christ would bring 
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the history of mankind to the consummation he had established, with or without 
the consent of the authorities of Rome, and in the same way would guide the 
history of the church to its conclusion, with or without the co-operation of its 

members. This f dth gave the church the power neither jo despise j ^rjo_ 

sacralize the world JWith the eyes of faith it saw in this world the theatre where ' 
God’s drama was being acted out, and did not exclude from this the arena 
where Christians were persecuted. In its confident prayer for the victory of the 
righteousness of God, it recognized the world as a creation which was not 
autonomous, and which had not fallen prey to demons. 

At the present dav we can take courage from the book of^Revelation in two 
w^s.^ 

1. It can give us the couragejo intwpr^tthe_app^lyptic^images-wJiich,oppres^ 
the men of the present day as they did those of New Testament times. The 
author of Revelation took these images from his own time and his own environ¬ 
ment. He made them comprehensible against the background of the act of God 
in Jesus Christ. Films, televisio n and the modern theatre ove rwhelm _us_at the 
present day with apocalyptic images. Men who are called to bear witness by 
him whose ‘eyes were Hke^rfSine^ fire’ (Rev. 1,14) can and must interpret 
these images. 

2. It gives us the courage to testif y that thi sjv.orld is proceeding towards the 
goal laid dowiTby God. Nothing can change this. The question is whether at the 
consummaSoiT of the creation we will be present, looking on in wonderment, 
or whether it will take place against our will. 

In recent years theologians have rediscovered the significance of eschatology. 
This rediscovery began with Albert Schweitzer’s work on the New Testament. 
But it took effective form above all in the preaching and pastoral care of the two 
Blumhardts,®^ and the preaching of the Kingdom of God by Hermann Kutter 
and Leonhard Ragaz,®® and was continued by Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. 
More recently Jurgen Moltmann has written his work The Theology of Hope^ 
which takes as its starting point Karl B arth’s famous statement: Tf Christianit y:^^ 
be not altogether and unres ervedly eschatology, ther e remains in it no relation - 
ship whatever to^rist. ’jLButJMoItmann goes oh to ask: ‘Yet what is the 
meaning of eschatology here?’®® This is the basic question for Moltmann, for 
as hej^it: ~ ^ 

The eschatdogicaHsmonSnexljment oy Christianity, but it is the medium of 

Christian faith as such, the^e^n which everything in it is set, the glow that 

suffuses everything here in the dawn of an expected new day.®® 

Consequently the concept of the ‘doctrine of the last things’ (eschato-logy) is 
in Moltmann’s view a false one. ' ’ — -- 






-r 
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There can be no ‘doctrine’ of the last things, if by ‘doctrine’ we mean a 
collection of theses.®*^ 

In his s^ch for this ‘key in which everything is set’ Moltmann studied the 
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Old TestgxiientJrhe heathen of that period, the Babylonians and Qnaanites, 
^elie^^ in gods who at the beginning had fixed the world as it is for all time. 
For these people there were ‘no new horizons towards which a people could be 
led, no God who is on the way letting men see what they have never yet seen.’®® 
By contrast with this, the God of Israel was a God of nomads, who were con¬ 
tinually travelling, and who - as exemplified in the story of Abraham - were 
always setting out towards new horizons on the basis of God’s promise. 

But the promise was always greater than its fulfilment. This ‘overplus of 
promise’®® by contrast to history was the driving force behind the history of 
Israel. 


The overspill of promise means that [events] have always a provisional char¬ 
acter. They contain the note of provision that is, they intimate and point 
forward to something which does not yet exist in its fullness in themselves.®® 


The horizon moves on ahead of the traveller, it is a ‘boundary of expectation 
which moves along with us and invites us to press further ahead.’®^ 

Moltmann now applies this Old Testament insight to the understanding of 
the church. Just as the Old Testament people of God was travelling towards 
the land where milk and honey flow, so the New Testament people of God is 
travelling towards the new earth and the new heaven. 


This hope makes the Christian Church a constant disturbance in human 
society, seeking as the latter does to stabilize itself into a ‘continuing city’. 
It makes the Church the continual source of new impulses towards the realiza¬ 
tion of righteousness, freedom, and humanity here in the light of the promised 
future that is to come.®^ 


Sig^ficantly, Moltmann does not limit the hope to the salvation of individual 
^ souls. It includes the world and society. According to Moltmann it is not 
possible to hope for a new heaven and a new earth and at the same time to 
^^ab^on this world. ‘Hope then fades away to the hope of the solitary soul in 
the prison of a petrified world.’®® Someone who knows that God wiU wipe away 
all tears will not accept with resignation the tears of those who are tormented 
and tortured. Anyone who knows that there will be no more disease can already 
look forward to a provisional and symbolic conquest of the sickness of individuals 
and of society. And someone who knows that the enemy of man and God, the 
devil, will be conquered, will already perceive him in his machinations in the 
family and also in society. Either hope for this worl djyh^^b God-cgeated apd 
loves, or im hope^at .all l-N 3 ^ 5 lBrriie--€faristian mission is not concerned with 
V^intaining what exists in the world, but in transforming it to be like what is to 
/^copie. This transformation of the world to be like-what is to come brings-hrth^ 
sodal and political aspect of hoper it is in these areas in particular that there is a 
need for peopl^who are not embittered by resignation and hardened by cyni¬ 
cism, for according to Moltmann resignation is only a particular sort of pride. 
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which camouflages its despair by saying with a smile: Bonjour trsstesse! Molt- 
mann is not ready to follow the French writer Camus in ‘thinking clearly and 
hoping no more’, ‘as if thinking could gain clarity without hope’.®^ On the 
contrary, ‘positivistic realism proves to be illusory, so long as the world is not a 
fixed body of facts.’®® 

In his chapter on the relationship between the exposition of the Bible and 
mission, Moltmann takes up a primary concern of Pentecostals: 

The question as to the correct exposition of the Old and New Testament 
scriptures cannot be addressed to the ‘heart of scripture’. The biblical scrip¬ 
tures are not a closed organism with a heart, or a closed circle with a centre. 
... Thus if we are to understand the biblical scriptures ... we must look in 
the same direction as they themselves do.®® 

But the scripture looks forward to the second coming of Jesus and to the 
mission which precedes it and is related to it. Moses (Ex. 3.11), Jeremiah 
(Jer. 1.6), Isaiah (Isa. 6.5), and Paul (Acts 9) did not understand God’s word, 
God’s forgiveness, and God’s future until they were taken by God into his 
service. Thus the so-called conversion of these men was identical with their 
calling, with their being taken into the service of God’s mission. And ‘missions 
perform their service today only when they infect men with hope.’®’ Thus to be 
converted and called means to live by a hope which goes beyond what is now 
present and at hand, and for that reason changes what is present, 

A theologian who reads the simplification of Moltmann’s thesis which I have 
been forced to make here may raise his eyebrows at it. To a Pentecostal pastor 
it will seem very complicated and difficult. But I would ask him for indulgence. 
It is worth his while to come to grips with this vision of the last thin gs, because 
here he is being shown a vision of the lastjhings-whidubelieves-in heaven 
without betraying^the earthy which hopes for the second coming of the Lord 
without giving up any part in the work of society, and which indeed draws 
inspiration and poiwr from the hope of what is to come to change the present 
world in the light of the future.®® 
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Not an Organization but an Organism: 
Ecclesiology 


i I. The ^Host Redeemed by the Blood^: The Pentecostal 
^ Understanding of the Church 

The Pentecostals are trying to return to the church of the New Testament, 
which they understand as the ‘host redeeme d by t he bloo d’, the ‘church of the 
regenerate’ and ‘those guided by the Holy Spirit*: 

So long as persons who are more or less consciously not born again are 
accepted into a church, it becomes a mere organization ^ Human religio us 
nrganizatiQn-is-of4ts^nature iiLCQnflict wi th the church of the liying Jjod. 
Outwardly it is always more powerful than the church; and therefore, time 
znd again in the course of the years, it has persecuted the ch urch^^ 

In the early publications of the Pentecostal movement there was a vigorous 
polemic agaii^t all ‘human organizations which-fight^against-btoUness-and 
■ resist thejworking of the SpiriP,^ But after a very few years all the churches 
were forced to accept some form of organization. This process is in full swinf 
at the present day. Thus for example the Free Will Baptists of the Pentecosta 
Faith disagree with the view of Armin Reichenb^hj}uoted a bove, Th eMtate 
p^he Church is an organized body of believers in Christ.*® The Jesus Churcl 
lists the three following marks of the true church of Jesus: (i) it bears his name, 
\ (ii) it has a biblical church constitution; (iii) it does not choose its pastors by 
j majority vote.^ But here the members of the Full Salvation Union disagree 
with most other Pentecostals: they regard every association which is led by the 
Spirit of God as belonging to the church, regardless of the name it bears. 
Yet the Full Salvation Union likewise regards majority votes in the church as 
wrong, because through them the church comes to rely on the groupings of 
church politics, instead of waiting for the guidance of the Spirit. On the other 
hand most American Pentecostals regard democratic votes as a primitive Chris¬ 
tian feature. Most Pentecostals believe that ‘the church is the totality of all 
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members of the body^ But Pentecostals of the ‘Apostolic* type go on to add 
that the church ‘is guided by its heavenly Head through apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers who are Med with the Spirit*.* 

The view predominates that 

the church of Christ is a people set apart from the world which professes and 
maintains faithfulness to the Lord ... It is composed of those who are born 
again through the Holy Spirit, whose names are written in heaven. 

Entry into it is by faith in Jesus Christ... by true repentance ... by verbal 
confession of faith in Him.® 

The accusation is made against the established churches: 

Murderers are venerated as saints (because they have served the church*s 
purpose), church constitutions are held in high regard, confirmations and 
blessings are administered. They juggle with huge statistics of‘faithful*, and 
everything is done to demonstrate the ‘life* of the church."^ 

... that there should ‘also’ be true children of God in the traditional churches 
is an unintentional irony. One might ask whether the church of Jesus does not 
consist only of the regenerate.® 

There is no agreement about the control of doctrine by the church. Originally 
the Pentecostal movement hoped that its churches could be kept free from 
doctrinal disputes. 

We do not preach rigid dogmas, but the written word of God, and believe that 
God himself confirms it. We do not speak of a ‘new faith* which one must 
accept to be saved, but of the divine person of Jesus Qirist... We do not 
assert that ‘salvation* is achieved by belonging solely to our church, but we do 
believe that it is the will of God in this last age of grace to gather together once 
again a living, hoping and serving church of Christians who have made a free 
commitment,® 

c 

U But only a few years after the founding of the Pentecostal movement violent 
disputes broke out about baptism, the significance of speaking in tongues, 
rSsions, and present day apostles. In the older Pentecostal churches dogmatic 
conflicts and declarations of faith play an increasingly important role. The 
distinctive focal point of a denomination is no longer the Pentecostal experiencey 
but Pentecostal doctrine; this has come about since the majority of members 
and quite a few pastors have no longer undergone the experience of baptism of 
the Spirit. 

There is great diversity in church constitutions. Pentecostals who teach the 
three-stage way of salvation mostly have an episcopal church constitution, while 
many others have something between a congregationalist and a presbyterian 
constitution. In all Pentecostal denominations the rights of those who are not 
pastors are severely restricted. In most Pentecostal churches lay people are not 
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represented in the highest governing body of the church. The G)ngrega9So 
Crista do Brasil forms a exception here: apart from the treasurer it has no 
full-time officials. There was a controversy about church order which lasted 
for years between the Scandinavian and American Pentecostals. Reacting 
against the Lutheran state church, the Scandinavians advocated an extreme 
form of Congregationalism. The Americans wanted to set up a denomination 
which was more centrally organized. 

In general the view of Pentecostals is that ‘the church of Jesus rejects . . . 
every state church.*^® These contentious opponents of the establishment of the 
church must have been unaware that quite a few Pentecostal churches have a 
status similar to that of a state church.^^ The Norwegian Pentecostal movement 
receives a state subsidy worth £46,000^^ and the Australian Apostolic church 
finances its mission amongst the Australian aborigines with state subsidies.^® 
This is true of most of the Pentecostal mission stations in former colonial areas. 
Homer A. Tomlinson, the son of one of the greatest pioneers of Pentecostalism, 
has called for the union of state and church in America.^^ 

The relationship between various Pentecostal groups varies from country 
to country and from group to group. In general this difficult problem is avoided: 
Tn this conference no single problem was discussed, let alone resolved,’ said 
A. van Polen at a conference of the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship 
International.^® In many countries national committees are beginning to be 
formed, which are representative to a varying degree. It seems that the older 
denominations are growing weary of the permanent fragmentation of their 
movement and are trying to begin the task of organizing national Pentecostal 
denominations, an undertaking which meets with embittered resistance from 
the smaller, more recent and more enthusiastic groups. 

This development has not yet progressed so far on the international level. 
C. Lemke regrets this fact, in the context of a false announcement that the 
Pope’s nephew had joined a Pentecostal assembly. When the Vatican denied 
this, Der Leuchtety which together with many other Pentecostal and non-| 
Pentecostal journals had printed the report,^® published a correction, but addedj 
to the denial a general exhortation | 

to the responsible persons in our world-wide Pentecostal movement... toi 
co-operate rather more. Is there not a Pentecostal church in Rome where one; 
could have checked up ?... The committee of the World Pentecostal Con¬ 
ference should have been more effectively in evidence here ... There is no 
need immediately to raise the bogey of uniformity and a super-church when 
this is pointed out.^’ 

Here Lemke is touching on a fundamental problem, An international Pente¬ 
costal information office, as an organ of the World Pentecostal Conference, 
could only work satisfactorily with a full-time secretariat. But this secretariat 
would either have to be financed by one group within the Pentecostal move^ 
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ment (which would then presumably dominate the other groups, as is already 
happening at the present day with the headquarters of the Assemblies of God 
in Springfield, Missouri), or else it would have to be financed by all the Pente¬ 
costal groups, a measure which would lead to all the structural and organiza¬ 
tional problems which face the world federations of individual denominations 
and the World Council of Churches. 

So far the World Pentecostal Conferences have no body which functions 
satisfactorily between the conferences. It could not even pay the travelling 
expenses for the committee of the World Pentecostal Conference. In spite of 
this some of the World Pentecostal Conferences have drawn the world Pente¬ 
costal movement closer together.^® In North America there exists the Pentecostal 
Fellowship of North America, which functions satisfactorily. In Europe there 
are two competing Pentecostal regional alliances, while in other countries there 
are national federations of Pentecostal denominations (Great Britain, Switzer¬ 
land). 

In concluding this summary I think it is important to do as I have in the 
previous chapters, and give a brief outline of the understanding of the church 
as it is seen by New Testament scholarship. Anyone familiar with ecumenical 
discussion knows that this is the most difficult theological question between the 
churches. Since the ecumenical movement was founded, there have been those 
within it who have advocated the Pentecostal understanding of the church!^® 
But New Testament study shows that that New Testament presents different 
understandings of the church. We have on the one hand the Johannine type 
of church, in which the sacraments play a subordinate part - or are they even 
eliminated in the Johannine Epistles? - where the account of the institution of 
the Eucharist is replaced by the narrative of the washing of feet, and which 
shows an aversion to hierarchical structures and a preference for informal groups. 
But there is also the idea of the church found in the pastoral epistles, with the 
beginnings of a structured church ministry. And one must also remember that 
Paul interprets both ministry and charisma strictly in terms of their functions. 
These different understandings of the church, each of which is due to the sit¬ 
uation in which it arose, are well described by Eduard Schweizer in his book 
Church Order in the New Testament. It is really incomprehensible that a work 
which takes as its theme one of the main concerns of Pentecostalism, the question 
‘What is the New Testament church ?’ should not be made obligatory read¬ 
ing for every Pentecostal pastor and every student in Pentecostal Bible schools. 

Other scholars, like Adolf Martin Ritter^® and Colin Williams^^ have made 
further investigations into the ecclesiological pluralism of the New Testament, 
Ritter agrees with Ernst Kasemann and in the New Testament we find 

our own situation in microcosm... at best an ancient ecumenical confedera¬ 
tion without an Ecumenical Council. The tensions between [the different 
writers and traditions of the New Testament] are as great as those of our own 
day. One-sided emphases, fossilized attitudes, fabrications and contradictions, 
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opposites in doctrine, organization and devotional practice are to be found in 
the ecclesiology of the New Testament no less than among ourselves. To 
recognize this is even a great comfort and, so far as ecumenical work today is 
concerned, a theological gain. For, in so doing, we come to see that our own 
history is one with that of primitive Christianity. 

If Jesus has founded something like a church, this church was certainly very 
different from an3rthing we consider today to be a church. 

There is no sign to distinguish those who gather round Jesus from the other 
Israelites - neither a rite such as the baptism of John, nor a set creed such as 
that daily recited by faithful Israel, *Hear, 0 Israel ..(Deut, 6.4), nor a 
given place of assembly like the monastery at Qumran by the Dead Sea, nor a 
common rule such as the Manual of Discipline. Jesus gives his disciples no 
special name and no special rite (Mark 2.18). There is nothing to distinguish 
his group of disciples from other people except the fact that they have been 
reached by his word, and that... they are... prepared to go under for other 
people (Mark 8.34f.; John 

The church can therefore be considered as being the outcome of the work of 
Jesus, but not his foundation^ the circle of his disciples being open, with every¬ 
body being a minister and where there is no distinction ‘between ordinary 
believers and those called to service’,^^ a concept which was accepted in the 
early Pentecostal denominations. 

These are well-known results of New Testament scholarship, although they 
are consistently disregarded by many systematic theologians, by most ecu¬ 
menical conferences and by almost all church bureaucrats. Ritter asks rightly 
whether Jesus was not asking too much from his disciples, in failing to inte¬ 
grate them in a fixed order. After all they were no longer at home in the Jewish 
tradition, they had lost the Jewish place of worship, the Jewish law, priesthood 
and sacrifice. Jesus did not replace these things. He abolished them! Anyone 
experienced in ecumenical dialogue knows the arguments which can be advanced 
here for a safe ‘both and’. But die extreme position in this instance is not taken 
by a youth delegate or some way-out theologian, but by Jesus himself. Never 
mind, one can still ask: Did not Jesus expect from his disciples a measure of 
idealism which was unrealistic? On Good Friday the whole world, not ex¬ 
cluding Jesus’s disciples, answered ‘Yes’ to this question, and thus - openly 
or secredy - declared him to be guilty. 

But Jesus deliberately and publicly took that very way. He did everything to 
attain no success, no growth and no fortifying of the Church, but to aflow 
himself and his followers to be broken in pieces -• for the world.*® 

Yet God did not allow the cause of Jesus to end with his death. It was this act 
of God, the resurrection, which made the church possible. Ritter examines the 
different ecclesiological positions in the New Testament. He compares particu¬ 
larly the Pauline with the post-Pauline and Lucan ecclesiology. The central 
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term for Paul’s understanding of the church is charisma^ which for Paul is not 
something supernatural. All Christians are - according to Paul - charismatic, 
or they are not Christians at all. To everyone the Holy Spirit has been visibly 
given, the goal of this doctrine of charisma, or - as Kasemann says - the trans¬ 
formation of the sola gratia into the level of ecclesiology - being the coming of 
age of the congregation. The sole purpose of any church order is ‘to make room 
for the Spirit to carry out his work of edifying the Church with as little hin¬ 
drance as possible’.^® 

It seems clear from this that Kasemann, Ritter and Schweizer are theologians 
of the first importance for Pentecostalism. One could safely say that they have 
contributed more to a Pentecostal ecclesiology than the fundamentalists. 



'reater and Lesser Babylon: Relationships with 
Established and Free Churches 


For Harold Horton the church of Christ is neither ‘a Lecture Course, a Social 
Rendezvous’ nor ‘a Conservatory of Aesthetics. The Church of Christ is a 
deliverer from human woe and sin and disease and despair, from Satan and 
Hell.’ And nothing of it is to be found ‘inside the organized churches’. 

Revival is outside the churches today - and will be till Jesus comes. Revival is 
in Pentecost - not in the gorgeous temples where the ritual of Pentecost is 
travestied still, but in the back street upper rooms where the power of the 
Spirit of God is mightily distributed in soul-satisfying Spiritual Gifts and 
outpourings. 


It has been outside ever since the day of Pentecost. ‘Pentecost means the 
triumph of the inexpert, the unprofessional, the non-ecclesiastical.’ Naturally 
the churches try to imitate Pentecost. 


You must have something. If you have not got the authentic Glory in Light 
and Qoud and Unction, it must be simulated with tallow candles and stinking 
incense smoke. [But] Pentecost is not parade but Power. Not show-off but 
Revelation. Not incense but Unction. Not side-shows but Salvation.^’ 

This excludes any possibility of c o-operation betwe en the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment ^djheJiisjtoric-churches: 

First, Pente cost does not consort with Bible criticism and r itualism ancLworid- 
liness. Secoi^the churches_do n otjadsh-^for-the-^intreduction-of power that 
would sweep them clean of every vanity they cherish. It has been tried again 
and again. There is not a single church or denomination as such that has 
received Pentecost. Pentecost remains despised and rejected but all-glorious 
and vital ‘without the camp’. Every individual Christian who receives his 
miracle-Pentecost goes ablaze with love and zeal and heavenly astonishment 
carrying his glowing brazier with him into his cold and dead church. Everyone 
without exception, if he presses his flaming good tidings, is evicted. The Upper 
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Room^® is despised, and even persecuted, by the Temple still as in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But it is the Upper Room and not the Temple that has the 
power of Pentecost. 

The early years of a new Pentecostal denomination are characterized by a 
rejection of the ‘greater and lesser Babylon’,®^ that is, the established churches 
and the free churches. When the law of religious freedom was passed in Finland 
in 1923, the Finnish Pentecostal Movement breathed a sigh of relief, ‘because 
the faithful will now leave Babylon and can freely join the new Jerusalem.’®^ 

Out of Babylon!.., Are you afraid of outward things ? Do you love the church 
with all its inadequacies and human doctrines so much that you will not leave 
it, to gain the freedom of the gospel of Jesus ?®® 

The Assemblies of God rejoice because 

God has brought us out of old, dead ecclesiasticism and denominationalism. 
He has made us a free people and we are not going back into ‘Babylon’ any 
more.®® 

In 1910 the Swiss Pentecostal Mission also made an appeal 

to leave the whore church of Babylon. The knell of the previous system of 
Christianity has been sounded and thousands are following the Lamb out of 
the camp, bearing his shame. ®^ 

In 1927 Lewi Pethrus justified the Pentecostals for remaining outside the 
Alliance. 

Drive rationalism out of yourselves, cleanse yoiu* pastors’ training colleges 
of teachers who practise the disparaging criticism of the Bible, drive anti- 
Christian rationalism away from you and break off your links with whore¬ 
dom.®® 

In the course of time these aggressive attacks have been replaced by a con¬ 
descending acknowledgement of the existence of good-will within the churches. 
But their services offer too little to Pentecostals. Their spiritual hunger is 
appeased in the assemblies of the Pentecostal movements. There they receive 
true bread. Co-operation with the traditional churches would only be possible 
if these churches renounced infant baptism and introduced a New Testament 
church order on the pattern of I Cor. 12--14’ (thus the Swiss Free Christian 
Church).®® 

In many Pentecostal denominations aggressive attacks, and also the attitude 
of the Free Christian Church, described above, have been abandoned. An 
equivocal attitude has been taken up towards the Reformation churches. On 
the one hand, Pentecostals would be glad to enjoy their recognition and atten¬ 
tion, and to be able to hold weddings, burials and larger Pentecostal conferences 
in their churches. 

On the other hand, the existing churches are rejected because of their 
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unbelieving pastors and their contempt for the gifts of the Spirit. But there are 
frequently sporadic personal contacts. When ministers from the historic 
churches get to know a Pentecostal pastor personally, they are surprised not to 
find in him the bigoted sectarian they expected. Pentecostals in their turn are 
surprised at the interest and understanding which the minister shows for the 
distinctive forms of religious expression of the Pentecostals, and do not hesitate 
to regard such ministers as ^believers’ because of their friendliness. These 
ministers can scarcely imagine what it means for a Pentecostal pastor to be 
taken seriously by one of the clergy of the great church which threatens and 
condemns him. But these contacts should not, as constantly happens, remain 
on the level of friendly personal relationships. A minister’s love of his neighbour 
should lead him, after personal trust has been established, to enter into theo* 
logical dialogue, discussing for example the doctrines of inspiration and bap¬ 
tism, or the division of reality into the sphere of the natural and supernatural. 
He will find to his surprise that the Pentecostal pastor is capable of stating in 
simplified and rationalizing terms what the minister himself is aware of in an 
unspoken form in his church and in his own life. One reason why many minis¬ 
ters avoid this kind of dialogue may be the fear that the Pentecostal pastor may 
dig up conceptions burled in the minister’s own thinking, which he has not 
overcome but merely suppressed. That Pentecostal ‘theology’ lumps together 
these submerged ideas in an inadequate fundamentalist frame of reference 
is not the question. A genuine dialogue, of value both to the Pentecostal pastor 
and the established church minister, should be possible as long as questions 
which are psychologically and philosophically relevant are not excluded. 

Even today one still sometimes finds in Pentecostal publications massive 
attacks on the established churches. Admittedly one hardly ever finds nowadays 
Pentecostals who will defend the view that as a member of an established church 
one cannot be saved.^^ E. N, O. Kulbeck of the Pentecostal Assemblies of 
Canada concedes that a large part of the mistrust of Canadian fundamentalists 
for the United Church is the product of misunderstandings.^® J. D. Bright 
of the Church of God (Cleveland) regards the recognition that ‘our denomina¬ 
tion is part of the body of Christ, the church, but not to the exclusion of other 
consistent Christian denominations’ as one of the ‘most important steps in the 
Chinch of God (Cleveland).’®® But it is hard for Pentecostals to accept the 
historic church as the church if its members do not seem to take seriously 
the normative document of the normative primitive church,*® the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The fear which Pentecostals have of the superiority shown by ministers with 
an academic education, and of the state-financed church apparatus,*^ is ven¬ 
tilated in aggressive outbursts: 

Jesus chose simple fishermen, who were to carry his gospel into all the world. 

He said nothing about great church buildings, or that they were necessary for 

the proclamation of his word.*® 
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) The ministers of the established churches are always finding that the Fente- 
I costal pastors are poaching on their preserves. If the Pentecostal pastor is to be 
w ^faithful to his vision, he must win men for Christ. But he can only do this if 
\^he has a stock of faithful fellow workers and financial supporters. But these he 
has^ to en^ce„amj^from the established xjhurehesr^hich in its turn provokes 
the displeasure of the ministers. The Pentecostal pastors do not understand this 
displeasure, for the minister has a parish of two thousand to four thousand souls. 
Why does he grudge the Pentecostal pastor another half dozen to add to his 
twenty-five or thirty people ? Of course the Pentecostal pastor would give other 
reasons for his work of recruitment: 


It is not always that the ‘sheeps are ‘stolen*. Very often we fear they have been 
starved and have sought and found more satisfying pasture on their own 
initiative [in the Pentecostal Assembly].^® 

Attendance at non-Pentecostal services is usually discouraged: 

The people of God have no need to attend services in other churches, whose 
faith is different from ours and whose doctrine is not entirely apostolic.^^ 

The many ministers of established churches who have either played a 
leading part in the Pentecostal movement while remaining ministers of the 
established churches,^® or who have left the service of an established church to 
become Pentecostal pastors^® must be regarded as mediators between the 
Pentecostal movement and the established churches in Europe. Similarly there 
are a large number of ministers of traditional churches outside Europe who as 
ministers of their church have supported Pentecostal doctrines and practices^’ 
or who have left the ministry of traditional churches to become Pentecostal 
pastors.^® 

A genuine dialogue between the Pentecostal movement and the established 
church has taken place in Holland. One example of this is that the best account 
of the Dutch Pentecostal movement has been written by a Dutch Reformed 
Church minister, G. A. Wumkes.^® It is brief and uses reliable sources. Wumkes 
makes a critical but sympathetic assessment of the Pentecostal movement, and 
heads his work with a quotation from T. Achelis: ‘Ecstasy is really becoming a 
powerful social ferment.*®® In various cities in Holland members of the Re¬ 
formed churches and Pentecostals have held joint services.®^ At the institution 
of Pastor Verhoef a.Pentecostal pastor joined in the hying on of hands. In the 
scries Oekumenische Leergang^ F. Boervinkel includes a good account of the 
Dutch Pentecostal movement and its present-day position. He accepts the aims 
of Pentecostalism and considers that living gifts of the Spirit are necessary in 
modern church services, by contrast to the usual view that the gifts described 
in I Cor. 12 and 14 were only given for the age of the apostles. He naturally 
disagrees with the Pentecostal teaching that only someone who speaks in 
tongues has received the baptism of the Spirit, 
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but unless it is filled with the Spirit in this way the word of the church is only 
a humanist word of men. Although this is better than nothing, it can be 
found elsewhere. Only when it is brought to life by the Holy Spirit can this 
word become a power which renews, a fire that warms and a means to break 
through the iron and other curtains,®^ 

But the decisive publication in the dialogue with the Dutch Pentecostal 
movement was the Pastoral Letter of the Reformed {Hervormde) Church. After 
a concentrated and accurate description of the Dutch Pentecostal movement, 
and a critical but sympathetic assessment of it, it continues: 

The first thing that the church has to say about the message of the Pentecostal 
groups should not consist of blame or criticism, but of the shameful recogni¬ 
tion that a movement such as the Pentecostal groups can come into being, 
because in the church there was so little ‘demonstration of the Spirit and 
power’ (I Cor. 2.4), which is why the power of the Kingdom cannot be 
sufficiently revealed in this world.®® 

In spite of this, the Reformed Church resists the theory of the Pentecostals 
that the descriptions of baptisms of the Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles should 
be regarded as binding directions for the reception of the Holy Spirit by present- 
day Christians. But it does not reject on principle the significance of speaking 
in tongues for us at the present day.®^ 

In their reply the Pentecostal groups thank them for the Pastoral Letter, 
which they regard not as a ‘pointing finger’ but as an ‘outstretched hand’. ‘As a 
brotherhood we are glad to be able to give a positive answer to a positive letter.’®® 

The Brotherhood of Pentecostal Churches in the Netherlands takes note with 
gratefulness and joy of the Pastoral Letter of the General S5mod of the Nether¬ 
lands Reformed Church ,.. with gratefulness for the way in which the S3niod 
has described the message of the Pentecostal churches and with joy at the 
profound study it has made of it. The Brotherhood regards it as very impor¬ 
tant that both members of the Reformed Church and also the members of the 
Pentecostal churches should take note of the Pastoral Letter. They would 
regard it as unsatisfactory if the latter took note only of the answer without 
studying the questions raised in the Pastoral Letter. In the dialogue between 
the church and the Pentecostal movement the Brotherhood regards this 
Pastoral Letter as a great help. The aim of the Pentecostal churches certainly 
is not to form separate groups alongside the existing churches, but to spread 
the Pentecostal message in all churches and circles.®® 

Further on, minor corrections are made to the description given in the Pastoral 
Letter. The Pentecostals point out that the gifts of the Spirit did not cease with 
Montanus, but that Eusebius still reports their presence. They once again 
formally affirm that they believe in the Bible as the inspired Word of God, that 
in the Pentecostal movement the Word is recognized as the highest revealed 
truth by which the prophetic words of the gifts of the Spirit must be judged and 
that there can therefore be no disagreement with the church on this matter. 
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Where Pentecostals disagree with the Pastoral Letter is in believing that the 
Acts of the Apostles provides a norm for present-day Christians, and that 
consequently it is necessary for regeneration to be followed by a special baptism 
of the Spirit.®’ They admit that the New Testament contains no explicit 
teaching about the baptism of the Spirit, but believe that in this case one shoiJd 
be guided by the experiences of the apostles and the early chiurch, which pro¬ 
vide our pattern.®® The answer of the Pentecostal group describes as fanaticism 
the view that in the established churches one cannot be saved, and it opposes 
this view in the isolated cases where it is held.®® It thankfully acknowledges the 
work done by the established churches in the sphere of the translation and 
exposition of the Bible. With regard to the World Council of Churches, the 
Pentecostal movement feels obliged to adopt an attitude of caution, because the 
World Council of Churches contains people who deny the fundamental truths 
of Scripture, that is, the divinity of Christ and the virgin birth. 

As far as the question of emotionalism is concerned, the Pentecostals believe 
that it is far better to show enthusiasm for things of God than for valueless 
rubbish, but that for the churches to ascribe to the Holy Spirit creations of the 
human spirit in the cultural sphere is certainly not in accordance with Scripture. 
For this would mean that people who were not born again possessed the Holy 
Spirit. ‘The natural and the spiritual are distinguished in the Bible.’®® 

The only reaction known to me on the part of the Reformed church to the 
‘answer’ of the Pentecostals appeared in the journal Vuur,^^ The review in Vuur 
of the Pentecostals’ reply was a friendly one, but it was observed that one must 
realize that 

The Brotherhood of Pentecostal chinches does not represent the whole 
Dutch Pentecostal movement, but only the older tendency in it, and there¬ 
fore adopts a more considered and balanced attitude. 

The remarks about the cultural sphere are regarded by the journal as a ‘theo¬ 
logical spanner in the works’. The Pentecostals ought to adopt a more positive 
attitude to ecumenism. In spite of all the questionable elements in the Ecu¬ 
menical movement - what more could one expect from two hundred churches, 
all subject to human frailty! - it is still true that the Holy Spirit is bringing about 
more unity through this instrument. 

On the other hand, Hutten took a more critical view of the whole discussion.®® 
In 1963 a book by the Reformed pastor D. G. Molenaar on this subject was 
published posthumously. The first, exegetical part is marked by an alarming 
ignorance of the New Testament study of the last thirty years. Thus Molenaar 
can make a fundamental distinction between the reception of the Spirit and 
regeneration, and agrees with the basic assertion of the Pentecostals: ‘Baptism 
with the Holy Spirit is a “plus”.’®® More interesting, however, is his philo¬ 
sophical and psychological assessment of speaking in tongues, divine healing 
and prophecy. His aim, which, however, he does not achieve, is to remove the 
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opposition between natural and supernatural He discusses and takes further 
the views of Werner Gruehn {Die Frommigkeit der Gegenmart) and H. C. 
Riimke’s hypothesis (‘unbelief is stunted growth’), and attempts to show that 
for certain persons para-psychological religious experience is a necessity. In 
particular, he points out that it is not only schizophrenics who experience 
visions, speaking in tongues and the like, but that at the present day, as in the 
Bible, it is both possible and necessary, within the framework of a theology and 
religious practice based on the Bible, to include and accept the possibilities 
for human life offered by these phenomena. But the examples he gives are some¬ 
what arbitrary. He brings together William Branham and Blaise Pascal, Tommy 
Hicks and John Calvin, T. L. Osborn and Carl Hilty. 

The dialogue produced a number of unexpected side-effects. Thus the ecu¬ 
menical Pentecostal journal Vuur is able to describe pluralism amongst Chris¬ 
tians and co-operation with non-Christians as necessities.®^ 

And again, very unorthodox views have been put forward about relations 
with Eastern Europe. It has been suggested that people in Holland have for¬ 
gotten that not only the Americans but the Russians too had contributed to¬ 
wards the liberation of Holland. A double standard was being applied. When 
the Russians marched into Czechoslovakia, cries of‘Murder!’ went up, though 
ultimately they were only sticking to the Yalta agreement. But when the 
Americans did the same in Vietnam and South America, people did nothing.®® 
It would be a good thing if the dialogue which is being begun, and into which 
in the meanwhile the Catholic Church has also been drawn,®® was taken further. 
It would show us the possibilities and limits of co-operation between Reformed 
Churches and Pentecostals in other countries. A good example has been set by 
the readiness to discuss issues objectively, although anyone familiar with the 
subject will realize that in spite of the objective tone of the Pentecostals they 
have not abandoned the basic fundamentals of the specifically Pentecostal 
principle of biblical interpretation. But the Dutch have found a way out of the 
polemics or meaningless politeness which are usual in other countries.®’ 

A dialogue between Pentecostals and other churches on a broader basis has 
also begun in other countries, as for example in the USA between Pentecostals 
and Anglicans.®® The General Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in 
Evian (1970) was right to affirm that in many countries Pentecostals are ‘mem¬ 
bers of either evangelical or national councils’. ‘Regional consultation between 
Pentecostal and other church leaders have taken place in countries as different 
as Brazil and Rumania.’ It is true that the Lutheran churches have long neglected 
the questions posed by Pentecostal brothers in the faith. 

The road toward fruitful dialogue seems to be strewn with unsurmountable 
obstacles.... [But] in recent years the ecumenical climate in the Pentecostal 
movement has changed decisively. Pentecostalism has come to be recognized 
as one of the most powerful Christian missionary forces in the world. In¬ 
formation about Pentecostal churches has been vastly increased through the 
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publications of Catholic, Protestant and non-Christian scholars . •. Some 
academic circles have been especially receptive to the movement... 

We recognize that Pentecostalism is a vigorous part of the church universal, 
nourished on basic elements of Catholic faith; it is not just a marginal move¬ 
ment alongside the church ... 

In preparation for a truly fruitful dialog, Lutherans should give special 
consideration to the question of dialog procedure. The prospect of a dialog 
with Pentecostalism offers the challenge of developing a method of theological 
reflection which is appropriate to both partners in the dialog. This means that 
we must be willing to think of a dialogic method which includes common 
experiences in worship and life.®® 

This means that the Lutherans are looking for a theological dialogue in which 
hynms, testimony and celebrations are regarded as of equal value with theological 
argument. 


/ yThe Great Whore Saved?Relationships with the Catholic Church 

Pentecostals agree with many fundamentalists - have they not learnt this from 
Luther? - in describing the Catholic Church as the great whore: 

She is called ‘the great whore’, which speaks of her impurity in doctrines and 
practices. Romanism professes to be the sole spotless Bride of Christ, but in 
reality she is ‘the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth’, for the 
kings of the earth have committed fornication with her, and the inhabitants 
of the earth have been made drunk with the wine of her fornication (Rev. 17. 
1-6).’® 

When John F. jCennedy’s election campaign was taking place attacks against 
The Catholic^Qiurch flared up once again both in the American Assemblies of 
God^^ and also in the Church of God (Cleveland).’® That Reformation and 
Catholic Churches were entering into dialogue with one another is a scandal to 
most Pentecostals (although David J. Du Plessis was invited as an observer to 
the Vatican Council): 

Protestant pastors and representatives take part in Catholic festivals, attend 
the laying of the foundation stones of Catholic churches, and soon they will be 
joining in Corpus Chriki processions.’® 

Sometimes there are criticisms of those Anglican priests who are sympathetic 
towards the Catholic Church: ‘Yet these men take Protestant money and do the 
Pope’s work.’’* 

Rome is well-disposed towards Protestantism today, because she has need for 
Protestant bayonets and Anglo-Saxon nuclear deterrents to save her from 
being swallowed by the red tide of communism.’® 

What distiubs us so much at the present day is that the Church of Rome has 
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begun a great campaign of reconquest. Blind leaders of the blind in the 
church of the Reformation are selling at give-away prices the basic biblical 
truths which God in his grace and mercy, through faithful instruments, has 
given back to mankind.’® 

Pentecostals are not misled by these attempts on the part of the Catholic 
Church ‘to ingratiate itself’.” Jorge Buarque Lyra defended the Brazilian 
Pentecostal Pastor Manoel de Melo against the attacks of a Catholic priest:’® 

Listen, reporter,... these people whom you call fanatics - now listen, church 
journalists - are people who cause no difficulties to the police, who do not 
pillage, steal and rob ..., but who fight against crime and vice ..., and co¬ 
operate with the police to achieve a healthy morality and a spiritual level in 
society. You should realize this, journalist, smelling of the priest’s cassock... 
Dangerous fanaticism is when mobs stirred up by dishonourable Jesuits 
destroy Protestant churches ... Fanaticism is when a wild crowd, dangeroiB 
to others and to itself, spends millions of cruzeiros in the capital of the 
Republic to give an image of the so-called Madonna of Capocabano a luxurious 
diamond-studded crown, while millions are dying of hunger and weakness on 
the hills round about the city... We are certain that the Virgin was saddened 
by these honours ... What we call dangerous fanaticism is the ignorance of 
the word of God amongst our people, who kneel at the feet of priests who, 
as if it was not enough to steal their souls out of paradise, plunder their 
finances mercilessly in the mass and the confessional ... They called our 
pastor Manoel de Melo ‘wily’ {espertalhao). Properly speaking, he is wily in 
God’s work, and you are wily in the work of the evil one.’® 

This feud in the press led to a lawsuit which was won by Manoel de Melo, 
though this did not prevent de Melo from calling the Bishop of Recife, the 
apostle of the poor, Helder Camara, the pattern of an evangelist.®® Part of the 
protest quoted above can be explained from the persecution which the Latin 
American and Italian Pentecostal movement has had to suffer at the hands of 
the Catholic Church.®’ Particular warnings against the intolerance of the 
Catholic Church are given by former Catholic priests, of whom there are many 
amongst the Pentecostal pastors.®® 

On the other hand, some of the best and most accurate accounts of the 
Pentecostal movement have been written by Catholic priests. In recent years 
disciminating judgments on the part of Cathohc observers have been on the 
increase®® and in Rome David J. Du Plessis, as a Pentecostal observer at the 
Second Vatican Council, encountered more than polite astonishment. He tells 
of high Catholic dignitaries who begged him for the laying on of hands, that 
they might receive the baptism of the Spirit.®® And already informal consulta¬ 
tions are taHng place between the Vatican and a number of leading Pentecostal 
pastors. 

With the spread of Pentecostal practices in the Catholic Church®® a severe 
blow was dealt to Pentecostal polemics against the Catholic Church. While 
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Pentecostal journals only occasionally report on the Pentecostal revival in the 
Catholic Church,®® Pentecostals are well aware of it. There is occasional co¬ 
operation with Catholic priests, especially in the USA,®’ Chile,®® Holland,®® 
France.®® In the summer of 1970 the leader of the Pentecostal Chiesa Evangelica 
Internationale in Italy (with two hundred churches), McTernan, visited the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches in Geneva and was intro¬ 
duced there by a Catholic priest (K. McDonell). The church has formally asked 
for membership in the World Council of Churches.®^ Pentecostals and Catholics 
are beginning to sing the same hymns, they read the same Bible, and they 
receive the same gifts of the Spirit. 

One of the most important questions which preoccupies the Pentecostal 
movement in Latin America was put to me in almost every discussion: Will 
the World Council of Churches lead the Protestant Churches back under the 
rule of Rome ?®® I told the Pentecostals of the existing contacts between Rome 
and Geneva on the level of the exchange of observers, but stressed emphatically 
that the Catholic Church had hitherto made no application for membership 
of the World Council of Churches. But if this application should be made - 
which is not impossible - it will be all the more important that the Protestants 
of Latin America (that is, the Latin American Pentecostal movement) should 
take part in these discussions, regardless of whether these Pentecostal churches 
were members of the World Council of Churches or not. 

f/^^tichrhtj'Rel^^^^ with the World Council of Churches^^ 

(<«) Two Chilean Pentecostal churches join the World Council^Chmches 

In the^i95as the extreme Amefi^n fundamentalist Mclntire was agitating 
against the World Council of Churches. He spoke in the Igksia Pentecostal de 
Chilcy seeking to show that it was the intention of the World Council to lead the 
Protestant churches back into the Catholic Church. Anyone who conducts a 
campaign in these terms in South America can be certain of stirring up the 
most violent resistance against the ecumenical movement, for ‘in Latin America 
Romanism is synonymous with paganism*, in the words of E. Chdvez, the 
leader of the Iglesia Pentecostal de Chile (1962) to G. Theyssen.®* Chavez gives 
the following reasons for this violent reaction. One may perhaps understand it 
better, he says, when one realizes the situation. 

f'^he Roman Catholic Church has bitterly persecuted Protestants wherever 

/_they have appeared. In Chile we have been stoned in the public street, we have 

been dismissed from our jobs solely because we were Protestants, and many 
times the sick have been refused help and harrassed in the hospitals by 
demands that they should be converted to the Catholic Church. In Colombia 
they closed the schools, killed the brethren and persecuted them in many 
ways on behalf of the Catholic Church... There are places such as Argentina, 
Paraguay, Peru and others where there is no religious freedom. This cam- 
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paign of persecution... provides sufficient reasons why the words of Mclntire 
and his assistants sound out like the voice of a prophet, giving the alarm to the 
Protestant churches against the World Council of Churches, which they were 
making out to be a body which would lead them back along the fatal path to 
the hated Roman Catholic Church ... Mclntire did great damage in Chile, 
by dividing the Presbyterian Church {Iglesia Presbiteriana\ which is one of 
the oldest in Chile, and which has worked in the country for more than a 
hundred years.®® 

Consequently when Theo Tschuy, a Swiss Methodist and Latin American 
secretary of the Division for Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of 
Churches, came to Chile, he was met with considerable mistrust. But it soon 
became clear that Mclntire’s prophecies were baseless, and instead Tschuy was 
welcomed by the Chilean Pentecostal movement as a ‘good Samaritan*.®® As a 
result Chavez travelled to the United States in order to learn more about the 
World Council of Churches. He became convinced of its honourable intentions, 
and proposed to his church that it should join the Ecumenical movement, which 
it unanimously resolved to do.®’ Thereupon Chavez travelled a second time 
to the United States, and called personally on Frankliil Qark Fry to present to 
him his church’s application. Fry almost fell off his chair when Chdvez came 
into his office with this proposal, as he states in an exact account of this con¬ 
versation.®® The care with which the legal documents for this transaction were 
prepared®® shows that the proposition had been given thorough consideration 
and accepted with a full knowledge of the consequences. Chdvez felt a link of 
solidarity with the World Council of Churches and believed that ‘it would keep 
its word’, that is, that the Protestants of Latin America would not be handed 
over to a Catholic Church which persecutes them. ‘But we, as members of the 
World Council of Churches, are doing what we can to combat this false im¬ 
pression.’^®® 

Chdvez’s report on the third Full Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
held in 1961 in New Delhi, is particularly interesting. The report reveals 
Chavez’s respect for a body which is able to let even its most bitter opponents 
make their views heard. He was particularly astonished to find that in New Delhi 
Mclntire had had access to the press rooms and ‘spoke at great length’. He 
observed that for the Russian Orthodox, as for him, New Delhi was a new 
experience of the ecumenicity of the church, ‘in contrast to all previous con¬ 
cepts’.^®^ 

The reaction of the Pentecostal press to the acceptance of both Chilean 
Pentecostal churches^®® into the World Council of Churches was one first of 
embarrassment and then of rejection.^®® An exception is the report of D. J. Du 
Plessis, who wrote that the two Chilean Pentecostal churches ‘were both greeted 
on their acceptance with such applause that I felt that they were receiving the 
honour which was ready for the whole Pentecostal movement, if it too had 
joined’,1®^ 
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But the other Pentecostal journals made light of the matter. The Chilean 
Pentecostal movement, which hitherto had been praised in Pentecostal literature 
as a shining example an autonomous national Pentecostal movement, was now 
suddenly treated as an insignificant group of outsiders, as though it had never 
taken part in the World Conferences of the Pentecostal movement. 

It must be noted that the two Pentecostal churches are amongst the smaller 
Pentecostal churches in Chile. Nevertheless they are larger and more influential 
than the financially powerful North American Pentecostal missions in Chile, 
which have caused a great deal of disturbance in the country. As they have done 
in some European countries, the American Pentecostal denominations in Chile 
attempt either to set up their own mission churches or to bring existing Pente¬ 
costal denominations under their control. Sometimes there have been attempts 
to bring massive political pressure to bear.^°® 

For some time tension has been evident between the Protestant churches of 
Chile (including the two Pentecostal churches). Of course sometimes this can 
happen even in less explosive situations. One of the reasons for this was the 
intervention of American Pentecostal churches with Enrique Chavez. Thus for 
example the Pentecostal Holiness Church joined the Iglesia Pentecostal de Chile 
because on the basis of information given by John Nichol, it believed that 
Chdvez and his church Vere at the point of making a final break with the WCC. 
At a later time we were informed that this was not in your plan, and that your 
church was still fully participating as a member of the WCC.’^®® But because 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church believes ‘that the WCC makes room for those 
who are known to be spokesmen for atheistic communism, that in various ways 
it encourages and promotes Marxism and revolution, the fact that it has so 
many, many people who are so liberal as to deny the fundamental truths of the 
Christian faith which are so precious to us, as well as many other reasons’, the 
Pentecostal Holiness Church found it necessary to break off their links with 
Chdvez.^®’ 

Since then it has appeared that neither the World Council of Churches nor the 
traditional churches have yet found the means of communication which is 
necessary in dealing with a church of the proletariat such as the Chilean Pente^ 
costal Church. Our normal statements and books, and the way in which our 
theological discussion is conducted, are inappropriate to these people - apart 
from the fact that there is very little Protestant literature in Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese. What is required is a kind of theology which is closer to the social 
psychology represented by the means of communication in the New Testament 
than to the modes of expression of European philosophical thought. Both the 
ecumenicity of European and Latin American churches, and also the political 
future of Latin American Protestantism, are dependent upon the solution of 
this problem. The importance of this task cannot be over estimated, for the 
Pentecostals of Chile and Brazil represent 20-25% of the electorate. Conse¬ 
quently the decision of the Iglesia Metodista PentecostaP^^ to be represented in 
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Uppsala by two observers is of the utmost importance,^®® But they will find the 
Ecumenical movement of use to them only if it succeeds better than the Ameri¬ 
can Pentecostal missionaries in setting up contact with them on a profound level 
of equal partnership and oral and non-literary communication,^^® 

{b) Reaction among other Pentecostals 

Before these two Pentecostal churches joined the World Council of Churches, 
the prevailing attitude to the Ecumenical movement was one of rejection. 
Officially the World Council of Churches was regarded as being ‘allied with the 
AntichristV^^ a ‘sign of the coming of the end’, and as being in contradiction 
to genuine spiritual unity in the Church of Jesus Christ. The entry of the Russian 
Orthodox Church was interpreted as ‘as shift in the balance towards the East’, 
which ‘is bound to have unimaginable consequences’.‘A host of liberals 
who are committed to a theology and philosophy which are definitely anti- 
Christian in the Biblical sense’ are at work in it. Its links with the Catholic 
Church ‘threaten to weaken if not destroy the distinctive testimony of Pro¬ 
testantism’.^^® 

The pious fraud consists in this: the coming world church will proclaim itself 
to be a legitimate divine institution, the Church of Jesus, although it is as far 
from the word and spirit of Jesus as it possibly can be.^^^ 

The unity in the World Council of Churches is misunderstood as ‘compromise’* 
as the ‘peaceful co-existence’ of different doctrines.^^® This Una Sancta is only a 
‘union of the outwardly holy’,^^® an association of ‘church organizations set up 
by men’.^^^ 

In particular, three charges are made against the World Council of Churches: 
that it is infected by liberalism, friendly to Catholicism and infiltrated by 
communism.^^® The Pentecostal movement has adopted these accusations from 
their most bitter opponents, the non-Pentecostal fundamentalists (e.g. the 
Bible School of Beatenberg), who oppose them in ever3rthing else. They have 
come to the conclusion that the World Council of Churches 

tolerates in its midst churches which in their teaching deny the divinity of 
Jesus and contest the essential teaching of the gospel, the holy atoning blood 
and the reality of the resurrection of Jesus. We refuse to have fellowship with 
such anti-Christians in an ecumenical movement; and I deny you the right. 
Pastor, to attribute honest intentions to all these people, as persons ‘who to the 
best of their knowledge and with a clear conscience confess Jesus as their 
Lord, in the word of truth and in the act of love’.^^® 

David J. Du Plessis is accused of having made himself the representative 
of the Pentecostal movement at the World Council of Churches, and of having 
no authority to speak in the name of the Pentecostal movement. According to 
Du Plessis, Catholics see the medium of faith as the church, Protestants as 
doctrines and Pentecostals as experience. In Du Plessis’s view all three aspects 
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are important. He himself does not claim to represent the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment, only Pentecostal experience. But Pentecostals cannot so easily dismiss the 
ecumenical attitude of Donald Gee, whose authority in the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment is uncontested, if uncomfortable.^^® 

(f) Ecumenical consultation in Gunten {Switzerland) 

In spite of these negative opinions, there have been important meetings, 
beginning in 1966, between representatives of the World Council of Churches 
and the Pentecostal movement. Firstly, we shoiJd mention the informal 
consultation between twenty-three European Pentecostal pastors and repre¬ 
sentatives of the World Council of Churches in Gunten (Switzerland) in 
October 1966. The chairman at these discussions was Leonhard Steiner. It 
showed unmistakably that the criticism of the World Council of Churches made 
by Pentecostals is already being expressed within the member churches of the 
World Council. On this subject, the Pentecostals introduced no new views into 
the debate, but only affirmed more strongly what the World Council had 
already stated. Thus M. Handspicker of the Secretariat for Faith and Order 
wrote, on the lines of many documents produced by the World Council of 
Churches: 

We know what we reject: a centralized ‘super-church’ which dictates from 
afar to churches all over the world, and a vague ‘spiritual unity’ which does 
not seem to manifest its communion in truth visibly. Each is a mockery of 
imity rather than its fulfilment.^^^ 

The German Pastor A, Bittlinger drew attention to charismatic revivals 
within the established churches: 

I agree with the charismatic understanding of the church, but I have great 
difficulties with the theological fundamentalism and ecclesiological separatism 

of the Pentecostals.^22 

Albert van den Heuvel, director of the Department of Communication of the 
World Council of Churches, who is a Reformed pastor and has close contact 
with the Dutch Pentecostal movement, emphasized the fact that the World 
Council of Churches believes that the Pentecostal movement has much to offer 
it. But co-operation cannot be restricted to reading ecumenical documents. A 
personal encounter is necessary. Consequently, the Pentecostal movement must 
set aside its fear of the World Council of Churches and become a partner in the 
search for revival and unity. The hope that this partnership is possible does not 
necessarily imply the expectation that Pentecostals will join the World Council 
of Churches, but it requires a fundamental, critical and systematic dialogue. 
Albert van den Heuvel said that he was personally S3rmpathetic to many of the 
criticisms of the World Council of Churches made by Pentecostals. But they 
seemed to be directed against potential rather than actual dangers. Further, if 
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they were not uttered within the World Council of Churches then they would 
be fruitless. The effect of Christian criticism is always one of reconciliation. 
‘The critique we get is often stupid because it is built on ignorance; malicious 
because it is given without love.’^^® An outstanding feature of the discussion 
was the dialogue of the Pentecostals with Martin Niemoller, which has already 
been mentioned.^^^ 

The results of the consultation were: i, A description of the ‘European 
Pentecostal Movement’^^® in a form for which Pentecostals shared responsibility 
was prepared by the Secretariat for Faith and Order; 2. An account of par¬ 
ticular aspects of Pentecostal belief and practice written by Pentecostal experts 
and pastors from all over the world appeared in the series Die Kirchen der Welt 
(The Churches of the World).^^® 

There were comments on the discussions at Gunten in the journals of the 
Evangelical movement and the Pentecostal movement. The Swiss evangelist 
Wim Malgo wrote: 

Anyone who does not, in the name of Jesus, resolutely decide to have nothing 
to do with any spirit of enthusiasm, is bound to lay himself open to other 
spirits. How these ‘ecumenicaP spirits have already seized hold of these 
Pentecostal brethren is clear from the text of the ‘recommendation’ which they 
laid before the representatives of the World Council of Churches.^27 

Other journals, including Roman Catholic ones,tried to give more accurate 
information about this movement, which seems to be ultra-Protestant, but which 
had adopted essential elements of Catholic thought and practice. A few Pente¬ 
costal journals made critical comments. At the same time, there were also 
attempts at a positive judgment.^^® A French Pentecostal journal devoted a 
special issue to the World Council of Churches. It reproduced an article by 
D. J. Du Plessis, who saw in the way in which the traditional churches and the 
Pentecostal movement were drawing closer together the fulfilment of a pro¬ 
phecy by the famous popular Pentecostal evangelist Smith Wigglesworth. The 
journal quotes ecumenical documents at length, and reproduces a photograph 
which shows a Pentecostal team of French g3rpsies in the chapel of the Ecu¬ 
menical Centre in Geneva.^®® 

As this process of drawing together continued, several conferences with 
Pentecostals took place in Germany,with black Pentecostals in the United 
States,^®® in Chile,^®® Mexico^®^ and Brazil. What at the moment is the latest 
stage in this dramatic story is the acceptance of the Brazilian Igreja Evangelica 
Pentecostal ‘Brasil para Cristo’ into the World Council of Churches,^®® to¬ 
gether with the Pentecostal Eglise de Jesus Christ sur la terre par le prophfete 
Simon Kimbangu from the Congo,^®® the beginning of bilateral conversations 
between the Lutheran World Federation and the Pentecostals^®’ and between 
the Vatican and the Pentecostals and a candidature for membership of the 
important Italian Pentecostal church Chiesa Evangelica Internazionale. These 
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facts have disturbed and alarmed some Pentecostal churches even more than 
the acceptance of the two Chilean churches into the World Council. 



Analysis of the charges made by the Pentecostal movement against the World 
Council of Churches 


The charges made by the Pentecostal movement against the ecumenical 
movement can be summarized as follows 


I. The World Council of Churches has a false understanding of the Church 
It regards all existing churches as the Church of Jesus. Many circles in 
Protestant Christianity - and the whole Pentecostal movement - reject this 
assertion. The Church of Jesus can only consist of those who are born again, 
and who are characterized by the reception of the Holy Spirit. Does the World 
Council do anything to bear clear witness to this biblical truth? The World 
Council wants to maintain existing ecclesiastical institutions, and yet assist in 
the renewal of the church. What will this renewal look like in practice ? The 
Pentecostal churches believe that a real renewal can only come about by the 
setting up of so-called ‘gathered churches’. The dead burden of the past must 
be honestly written olF. 


2. The World Council of Churches is not based on a firm biblicalfoundation 
The ‘Basis’ of the World Council of Churches is formulated in such general 
terms that it cannot be the basis of a genuine renewal. What is the attitude of the 
World Council of Churches to the Bible and to the fundamental truths of 
redemption (christology) ? The Church of Jesus can only be renewed and 
perfected on the basis of the whole word of God. 


3. The World Council of Churches is growing increasingly close to Rome 

Since 1948 the World Council of Churches has followed a path which has 

brought it increasingly close to Rome, as though the reasons which led to the 
Reformation and the later spiritual revival no longer existed. Does the World 
Council of Churches really want a union with the Catholic Church? The 
inaugural address of the new General Secretary, Eugene Carson Blake, has 
posed this question in a particularly acute form. 

The Pentecostal churches are convinced that the papacy is not of divine 
institution. What is the attitude of the World Council of Churches to the 
increasing political activity and the spiritual claims of the Pope ? 

4. The World Council of Churches is a political association 

Is the World Council of Churches aware of the dangerous links between 
‘throne and altar’? Its political commitment glosses over the historical sig¬ 
nificance of this link, which is wholly unbiblical. 

In the calls and recommendations of the World Council of Churches to 
Christians to involve themselves actively in overcoming the problems of the 
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present day, the Pentecostal churches fail to see a clear witness of the rule of 
Jesus Christ over the world. Why are those in political authority not told the 
simple truth that they have only a short time in which to realize their task, 
because Jesus Christ will come soon ? Pentecostal churches see this testimony 
as the greatest responsibility of the Christian towards the state. 

Does the World Council of Churches take seriously the prophetic word of the 
Bible, and does it preach the imminence of the terrible judgment of God, which 
has been prophesied for a time like our own by Jesus and the apostles? 

Are the leaders of the World Council of Churches aware that the coming 
into being of a world government comprising all nations will bring with it a 
‘world church* purely earthly in origin, as is stated for example in Rev. 13 ? The 
Pentecostal churches are afraid that the World Council of Churches could 
become an instrument in the formation of this world church. 

The well-meaning eirenic purposes of the World Council of Churches seem 
to us to ignore the fact that the end of civilization must come, because the 
world is trying to establish its peace without Jesus Christ. Why does the 
World Council of Churches not speak more urgently of the sin, which cries out 
to heaven, of so-called Christian nations and of the inevitable judgment of 
God? 

When violent measures are taken by the state against non-member churches, 
will the World Council of Churches defend their freedom of religion and 
conscience, or consent to these acts of repression ? 

5. The World Council of Churches sets too high a value on itself 

What are the biblical facts which permit the World Council of Churches to 
regard itself as the divine movement of the century ? 

It is difficult to answer these charges, because Eisenloffel does not give 
references for a single one of his assertions. He uses the same methods in 
condemning the World Council of Churches which the churches used for long 
enough against the Pentecostal movement. That is, he bases his charges on 
rumours, on hearsay, on newspaper reports, and not on a real knowledge of the 
documents of the ecumenical movement, whereas it is an elementary Christian 
duty to obtain exact information about a movement before criticizing it. 

I shall now go on to give a brief answer to these charges made by the Pente¬ 
costal movement. I base my answers on the official reports of the World Council 
of Churches and on the collected speeches of the previous General Secretary, 
Visser *t Hooft. 

As far as the first charge is concerned, both free churches and established 
churches are members of the World Council. But the former are in a large 
majority; that is, the question of the understanding of the church is still open 
amongst member churches, and is the object of mutual criticism. The form 
which the renewal of the churches should take is not only described in theory 
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but tried out in practice.^^® The guiding principle of this renewal is a church 
dedicated to mission. What is wanted is a church in which 

it is possible to breathe, stop and think, and share a common concern for the 
direction one’s life is taking; a church where taboos are not inviolate, and 
questions can remain open; where we can wait for the shalom of God and 

society_How can we establish such a place, where more is given than 

advice which each individual is supposed to carry out on his own (but 
cannot) 

The preparatory document for Section II (‘Renewal in Mission’) of the Full 
Assembly in Uppsala states unambiguously: ‘All institutions of church life are 
provisional.’^^^ 

Whenever we sing the Vent Creator we have to keep in mind that it was by 
the guidance of the Spirit that Jesus was driven out into the wilderness (Matt. 
4.11; Mark 1.12). It is also by the guidance of the Spirit that the church is 
to be driven out beyond its own frontiers and definitions into the mission 
within the world (Matt. io.i6ff.; Heb. I3.i2ff.). The Church is not called to 
be the institute of salvation but to participate in God’s action for the salvation 
of the world. Eveiything in her structures that suggests sacralization must be 
tested to see if it hinders or even prevents the Church from being taken up into 
the divine mission for the salvation of the world. 

These two documents of the World Council of Churches {The Church For 
Others and Section II of the Full Assemly in Uppsala) make it unambiguously 
clear to anyone that the World Council of Churches is not concerned with the 
maintenance of ecclesiastical institutions, but with a search for ‘new instru¬ 
ments of mission’, which will make the church better able to fulfil its task. In 
the Toronto Declaration of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches (1950) the theme ‘The Church, the Churches and the World Council 
of Churches’^^® was dealt with point by point. There was an explicit affirmation: 

The Council is far from desiring to usurp any of the functions which already 
belong to its constituent Churches, or to control them, or to legislate for them, 
and indeed is prevented by its constitution from doing so.^^^ 

The World Council cannot and should not be based on any one particular 
conception of the Church. It does not prejudge the ecclesiological problem. 

Membership in the World Council of Churches does not imply that a Church 
treats its own conception of the Church as merely relative.^^® 

Visser’t Hooft has discussed these problems in several articles. At a very early 
stage he called ‘mission an ecumenical action’,^^’ The unity of the church docs 
not consist of ‘common allegiance to human ordinances or traditions’.^^® In 
another article he shows that the World Council cannot of its nature attempt to 
be a ‘super-church’. 
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It is not enough to affirm that the ecumenical movement does not want to be 
a super-church. We must show that its presuppositions, spirit, structure are 
fundamentally different from those of the super-church.^*® 

Visser’t Hooft sets out to show this in six theses (which are given here in 
abbreviated form): 

The ecumenical movement is not motivated by political, social or institutional 
concepts of unity, but by the biblical affirmation that the Church of Christ is 
one. 

The ecumenical movement does not seek a return to the sociological unity of 
the Corpus Christianum^ but promotes the spiritual and manifest unity of 
churches which seek together to be the Church in the world. 

The ecumenical movement stands for religious liberty. 

The ecumenical movement does not believe in unity imposed by pressure or 
constraint but stands for that unity which expresses itself in the free response 
of the churches to the divine call to unity. 

The ecumenical movement does not promote unity as an aim in itself, but as 
part of the total calling of the Church of Christ. 

The ecumenical movement seeks in its own life to avoid the dangers of con¬ 
centration of power, of centralisation and institutionalism.^®® 

I turn now to the second charge. Anyone who ploughs through the moun¬ 
tains of Pentecostal literature will soon observe that there is disagreement 
within the Pentecostal movement itself about what belongs to the ‘whole word 
of God’. Examples of this are the different views of baptism, the controversy 
about the baptism of the Spirit, the washing of feet. Not even Pentecostals 
within the Pentecostal movement itself have so far been able to delineate the 
‘biblical doctrine’ which should provide the basis of true unity. Thus it is far 
less likely that there should be a biblical doctrine on which all Christians could 
agree. The counsel ‘in essentials unity, in inessentials liberty, and in all things 
charity’ breaks down against the fact that Christians are never in agreement 
about what exactly is essential. Nevertheless, there is an impressive amount 
of agreement amongst the churches of the World Council. This is shown, for 
example, by the long report of the 1963 Faith and Order Conference in Mon¬ 
treal. One section dealt in detail with the theme ‘Scripture, Tradition and 
Traditions’.^®^ It is impossible to summarize this work here. Anyone who 
proposes to criticize the inadequate biblical basis of the World Council of 
Churches should study this text. With great care it examines the relationship to 
Scripture, on the one hand of the oral traditions which preceded Scripture, and 
on the other hand of the interpretation of Scripture which followed. 

With regard to the third objection, it is difficult to decide whether the World 
Council of Churches is growing closer to Rome, or whether Rome is growing 
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closer to the World G)uncil. Closer co-operation is only possible when the 
Roman Catholic Church abandons its exclusive claims. But this is not out of 
the question. For there are miracles in the history of the church too, not only 
in the history of the Pentecostal movement. At a time when an increasing number 
of Pentecostal churches join with Catholics in ecumenical services^®^ this charge 
is a little surprising. Latin American Pentecostals at least are clear that it is not 
sufficient for them to come into contact with the fanatical, exclusive kind of 
Catholicism, but that they must also acquaint themselves with the Catholicism 
which is ready to enter into an honest partnership with other churches, and is 
therefore prepared to renounce exclusive claims. No one at the present day can 
say which party in the Catholic Church will gain the upper hand. Consequently, 
the question of whether the Catholic Church can be a member of the World 
Council of Churches must remain in abeyance until this question is clarified. 
But one must not judge the matter in advance, as Eisenloffel does, by expecting 
the Catholic position to harden. 

Lukas Vischer, who was an observer for the World Council of Churches at the 
Vatican Council, expressed a similar view in his report to the Central Committee 
of the World Council in Enugu (1965): 

The results do not point clearly in one direction. Many movements have taken 
place which hint at a promising development. There are many signs that the 
great ideas which were unfolded at the outset can be brought only to partial 
fruition... The movement which was sparked off by the proclamation of the 
(Vatican) Council has not yet come to an end, and it is still too early to talk 
about the outcome of the Council. The Roman Catholic Church itself is not 
yet fully aware of what the Council has really done to it. The broad trends 
can still only be seen in outline. 

But even though the Council has led the Roman Catholic Church to some extent 
into complicated difficulties, this is no reason for other churches to indulge in 

neutral aloofness or even secret gloating. The defeat of one church is no 
victory for the others. It is a defeat for the proclamation of the name of Christ 
in general. The non-Roman churches have therefore a responsibility to 
exercise. They must attempt through their contribution to bring to develop¬ 
ment the potential beginnings made in the Council. Dialogue, encounter 
based on an open confession of loyalty to the truth, is the hope for the way 
ahead. An inner withdrawal would be a sure way of bringing the movement 
of the Council to a halt. 

Lukas Vischer does not conceal the enormous difficulties attached to such a 
dialogue. 

We have seen that the big question of how a fellowship of dialogue and co¬ 
operation can come about between the churches is still not settled. The decree 
de oecumenismo does not supply an answer to it... For this reason the dialogue 
should begin at this very point.^®^ 
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In 1965 a Joint Working Group of the World Council of Churches and the 
Roman Catholic Church was set up. Its task was ‘to work out the principles 
which should be observed in further collaboration and the methods which 
should be used’.^^ The Jesuit Roberto Tucci - who, like the Pentecostal 
Christian Krust, was invited to speak at the Fourth Full Assembly of the WCC 
in Uppsala, as a representative of a non-member church - does not regard the 
obstacles to the Roman Catholic Church joining the WCC as ‘insuperable’.^® 
In 1969 the Pope visited the World Council of Churches in Geneva.^®® A 
particularly important aspect of this visit was that he was received in exactly the 
same way as a representative of any other Christian denomination - and not as 
the representative of the whole of Christianity. The representatives of the 
World Council of Churches (amongst whom were an Indian layman and a 
British teacher) met the Pope as a partner — and this was given visible expression 
through the fact that the chairs were all on the same level In the report of the 
first four years of the Joint Working Group no decision was made about the 
possible entry of the Roman Catholic Church into the WCC. The Joint Working 
Group 

recognized that the question of membership needed to be examined, and 
reported that a small group had been asked to study the problem in detail. 
The Minutes left entirely open the possible outcome of this enquiry. It listed 
v^ious possibilities which might be considered: the continuation and exten¬ 
sion of existing relationships; the establishment of a new fellowship of 
Churches different from the existing World Council of Churches; the entry 
of the Roman Catholic Church into the World Council of Churches in its 
present form or in a slightly modified form. The text does indeed add that it is 
this third solution which will be investigated first. ^®^ 

Since Pentecostals are carr3dng out discussions with the Catholic Church at 
various levels, it is reasonable to ask how they can also contribute to the dialogue 
between the WCC and the Roman Catholic Church, particularly since the 
Pentecostal revival in the Catholic Church seems increasingly to be spreading. 

The fourth charge, that the World Council of Churches is a political organ¬ 
ization, must have been formulated in total ignorance of the work of the World 
Council. The World Council had a Secretariat for Religious Freedom which — 
with partial success - intervened on behalf of persecuted minorities throughout 
the world — including the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Pentecostal churches have also 
benefited from interventions on the part of the World Council of Churches ^ 
for example in Italy and Latin America. In numerous publications and official 
documents^®® the WCC has made clear that religious minorities must also, 
under all circumstances, have the freedom to profess their religion in public. 
This religious freedom 

includes freedom to worship according to one’s chosen form ..., freedom to 
teach ... freedom to practice religion or belief... It is for the churches in 
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their own life and witness, recognizing their own past failures in this regard, 
to play their indispensable role in promoting the realization of religious liberty 
for all men.^®® 

In the declaration on ‘Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty’ 
accepted by the Third Full Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
New Delhi (1961), no modifications were made to the above statements. It was 
affirmed that a Christian’s task is to bear witness in every situation. But this 
witness is corrupted 

when cajolery, bribery, undue pressure, or intimidation are used - subtly or 
openly - to bring about seeming conversion.^®® 

Thus this is the definition which the World Council of Churches gives to the 
term ‘proselytism’, and it is difficult to see what Pentecostals have against 
this. 

It should also point out in all modesty that at the time when certain sections 
of the German Pentecostal movement were still welcoming Hitler as a leader 
sent by God,^®^ leading figures in the World Council of Churches were pointing 
j;Q,the anti-Christian element in Nazism. References can be found in Bethge’s 
splendid biography of Bonhoeffer. Moreover, in protesting against racial dis¬ 
crimination in South Africa (which has led a number of South African churches 
to leave the World Council of Churches), against discrimination against negroes 
in the USA (which led to a decrease in finances from America), and against cer¬ 
tain aspects of the American intervention in Vietnam, the World Council clearly 
showed that it does not bow down before the mighty of this world. On the 
other hand, one looks in vain up to the present in the journals of the American 
Pentecostal movement for similar utterances, and in fact it is this commitment 
on the part of the World Council of Churches which in the eyes of American 
Pentecostals casts suspicion on it. 

Most ecumenists are clear that all these honest endeavours ‘are in vain . . . 
unless the Lord builds the house’. Thus for example Visser’t Hooft writes: 

The world thinks it knows what peace means, and the church, in so far as it is 
of this world, sometimes also speaks as if it had peace in its pocket. But our 
Lord tells us that there is a peace which is quite different from the peace of 
this world. And the city of peace, Jerusalem, must be told that it does not 
know what makes for its peace. The truth is that peace is like all the other gifts 
of God. We can only receive them, when we constantly admit that we do not 
really know them and we do not really possess them. We are only rich when 
we remain beggars. Thus today we can still do nothing better than to ask time 
and again what the peace is which our Lord seeks to give us. And since he 
himself 15 the peace that he gives, we are not trying to define some concept, 
but asking what he is and what he does.^®® 

To the fifth charge, that the World Council of Churches thinks too highly of 
itself, I would reply as follows. The World Council of Churches does not regard 
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itself as the divine movement of this century. There is no text of the World 
Council of Churches which makes such an assertion. 

Finally, one must add how far the Pentecostal movement may have formu¬ 
lated its criticisms in an unfortunate way, and yet is pointing to something pro¬ 
foundly wrong in the ecumenical movement, which the Pentecostal movement 
could play an essential part in curing. Albert van den Heuvel has already pointed 
out^®* that the World Council of Churches believes that the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment has a great contribution to make to it. This contribution could be made by 
helping to answer the following questions: What forms of personal commitment 
exist for Christians? What is the significance of a ‘spontaneous liturgy’ for 
traditional churches and how can the existing traditional liturgies be ‘unfrozen’ ? 
What means of communication are available with those levels of the population 
which have lost contact with the traditional churches ? 

Recognizing a need for co-operation in these areas, the Miilheim Association 
of Christian Fellowships sent its administrative head, Christian Krust, as an 
observer delegate to the Fourth Full Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
at Uppsala in 1968. There he stated: ‘I tried constantly to discover more about 
the relations between the ecumenical movement and the Pentecostalist move¬ 
ment.’ He set out his critical contribution under seven heads: 

The ecumenical movement as a spiritual unity. 

Living faith, not verbal statements of belief. 

The testimony of holy Scripture and scholarly study of the Bible. 

Variety of members, but unity in spirit. 

The renewal of mankind and of the world can come only from God. 

The ecumenical movement and the Pentecostalist movement - opportunities 
for mutual aid. 

No salvation apart from Christ. 

Krust says: ‘However, my own view is that it might benefit both movements 
tremendously if they were to get to know each other better.’^®^ 
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‘Islands of Humanity’: 

A Sociological Assessment 


I. Aspirin or Hope: The Psychological and Therapeutic Function of 
Pentecostal Belief and Practice 

{a) He lp for those on the frinm o f society 

The belief and practice of the Pentecostal movement provides help for people 
who live on the fringes of society. Black South Africans, without any political 
rights, pray to the God who saved Daniel from the fiery fiimace: Thou, God of 
Meshach, Shadrach and Abednego’.^ Enok Butelezi sings with his congregation 

YeP ijerusalema 
Umuzi okhanyayo 
(See Jerusalem, 

The shining city). 

The church members move their bodies to the rhythm. Two or three women 
are seized by the Spirit. They fall to the ground and speak in tongues, while the 
others sigh: ‘Ooh, hho, hho, hho!’ One woman testifies: 

Peace in Zion. Amen. (Amen!) A few days ago there was a terrible row in our 
kraal. One of my husband’s wives hates me because he loves me more than 
her. She beat me with a stick, just here on the forehead. And I bit her on the 
ear. May the Lord forgive me for that. Amen. (Amen!) 

The prophet Butelezi begins to pray. All kneel. After a few seconds the room 
is filled with a thunderous noise of praying. Everyone prays together, and every¬ 
one tries to pray louder than his neighbour, so that his prayer can rise up to the 
throne of God. The roaring of the prayers, the brilliantly coloured uniforms, a 
heavy atmosphere of sweat, urine and cow dung in a small, completely closed 
room - a real foretaste of Zion! Enok begins to speak in tongues. Some people 
drum with their fists on the ground. A woman who has not yet received the 
baptism of the Spirit cries aloud: 
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Wozay May ay woza (Come, Spirit, come)! Thou Eagle of Judah, thou who art 
great in Jerusalem, thou Almighty, thou source of power that flows out from 
Zion - jpozay woza^ woza I 

After a time the meeting grows quieter. Suddenly the drummer girl intones the 
Our Father. All join in, and at the end sing ‘Amen’ in different variations for 
three minutes.® 

The Harris prophets of Ghana have a prayer garden in which the sick are 
subjected to a powerful psychological therapy. But they do not reject ordinary 
medical assistance. The patients stand in the ‘prophet’s garden’ before a white 
cross, and carry a pitcher of holy water on their heads. The top half of their 
bodies must be naked. While the congregation gives support to the healing by 
singing, the prophets and prophetesses walk through the rows of the sick and 
dip their fingers in the pitcher on the patients’ heads. They they touch the sick 
part of the bodies of those who are seeking healing. As the healings take place 
there are violent outcries, shouts of joy, signs and convulsions.* 

In the revival which gave rise to the Chilean Pentecostal movement, which 
has since become known throughout the world, the Pentecostals were seized 
by holy dread. In their services, the agricultural labourers of Chile had the 
experience of being persons of importance in the history of the church and the 
world. 

The brethren were possessed by dancing and spiritual visions, they spoke in 
tongues of angels, prophesying about the great spiritual revival. The Holy 
Spirit seized them in the streets. The authorities took them into the prisons 
as criminals, but the brethren danced in the prisons, speaking in tongues and 
prophesying to these officials.® 

Pentecostal religion enabled the Toba Indians of Argentina to change from a 
nomadic life to that of cotton planters, without having to give up the m3rthical 
and magical conceptions which were important to them. They were able to 
continue these, under a Christian guise, in the new form of Pentecostal worship.® 
The Indians of Peru treat tuberculosis by drinking warm cow’s blood, with 
a pulp of shark’s eyes or a buzzard soup. For them, the prayers for healing 
uttered by a missionary - especially where these are associated with elementary 
medical aid - are the first step towards the abandonment of the treatment of 
sickness by magic means alone, and yet this does not oblige them to make an 
abrupt break with their former practice,’ 

But Pentecostal religion also brought relief to the workers of North America.| 
According to Charles S, Snyder Jr., these were lost to the Presbyterian Church 
not for theological reasons, but because their ‘educational and social dis-i 
advantages have eliminated them from Presb3rterian membership for many 
generations’.® 

As early as 1929 Niebuhr identified the reasons for the rise of Pentecostal 
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churches as the rejection of the intellectual and liturgically fixed services of the 
traditional church, and a preference for a spontaneous form of worship, quite 

often of a primitive kind.® ^_ 

Whether it exists amongst the agricultural workers of Chile, the Indians of 
Argentina, the proletariat of North America,^® the masses of African cities, the 
gypsies of France,^^ the members of Swedish trade unions,or the poor of 
Britain,^® the function of the Pentecostal movement is to restore the power 
of expression to people without identity and powers of speech, and to heal them 
from the terror of the loss of speech. 

The person who kept the books for a saw sharpener in a suburb of Zurich 
suddenly died. The craftsman was thereby cut off from his source of ready 
money. His wife knew that they had a fairly large sum of money in the Post 
Office She asked the counter clerk: ‘Will you please let me have some money, 
even if it is only 200 fr. (about £20), because we have some money in the Post 
Office.’ A murmur passed along the queue waiting at the counter. The clerk 
looked at the woman: ‘Anyone can say that.’ When the woman showed no sign 
of leaving the counter, he motioned her to go away. What was she to do ? Her 
husband was a quick and accurate tool sharpener, but had no more id^ about 
the world of figures and letters than she, and he told her: ‘If you can’t get any 
cash at the Post Office, I shall have to divorce you.’ In despair the woman went 
to the Swiss Pentecostal Mission, heard that Jesus could help her in her distress, 
asked for someone to pray with her and finally told what her difficulties were. 
By chance the pastor knew something about accountancy. He helped the couple 
to find a new person to keep their books and filled in the urgently needed 
withdrawal form, at the same time instructing the woman how to draw cash 
from the Post Office. To an outsider, this seems something perfectly straight¬ 
forward, but for the two people it represented the help of God in great distress. 
Naturally any social worker would easily have been able to help them. But after 
the Post Office clerk had not understood them, they would hardly have dared to 
go to any public agency. Disadvantaged persons cannot bear people laughing at 
their disadvantages. But when they can express their disadvantages ‘litur- 
gically’^* they need not fear mockery. When they find themselves in the meeting 
with persons who suffer the same disadvantages, they find the courage to 
express their concrete difficulties. 

A French pastor, Daniel Maurer, was disturbed by a Pentecostal service in 
Paris 

In a back street in a working-class district we come to the sign of the ‘Good 
News’... Let us go in and find a place if we can. The room is almost always 
full. A hundred, two hundred, three hundred people ?,.. Most of those 
present come from the working-class district where we are: workmen and 
persons with small independent incomes, all together; equal numbers of men 
and of women. There is a warm atmosphere of friendliness and fellowship. 
There is nothing which recalls the unbreakable ice of churches and chapels. 
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As newcomers, we were picked out and greeted (there is no reception com¬ 
mittee). Someone hastened to give us a hymn book ... 

One person speaks, but a hundred people vibrate in unison with his 
prophetic appeals. A wave of Hallelujahs and Amens, the expression of a 
spiritual whirlpool rising up from the very depths of faith ... almost con¬ 
vinces us that we are no longer in the twentieth century, ... in a harmless 
mission hall .., but have been carried back in time to Lystra, Pergamon, 
Antioch, or Rome, amongst the early Christians ... The deacon makes ar 
incisive call for immediate conversion. Some hands are raised. The sick ar 
counted and invited to kneel in a semicircle on cushions round the platforn 
There they receive the laying on of hands ... There is silence for the message I 
of those who speak in tongues. The interpreters are asked to translate. It is} 
sad to see how far all this is from normal Protestantism and its traditional! 
worship. 

We are disturbed. ‘Is it these people, and they alone, who have made th 4 . 
Reformation really come about?’ Healing by anointing with oil or by layii 
on of hands; baptism in the Holy Spirit; glossolalia (speaking in tongues 
a fervent expectation of the return of Christ. Nothing seems anachronistic . 
them or out of date to them. With the joy of the newly converted, we step im 
the uncharted land of a new Acts of the Apostles. A breath of resurrectic 
seems to blow across the pages of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, pag( ; 
which, for so many Christians, remain a dead letter. ' 

j 

A Catholic observer in France describes the religious practice and sermon 
in a Pentecostal service and comes to the conclusion. 

All these people, their eyes shining with hope, overcome with remorse fc 
their faults, resolved upon a better life, I am sure would mostly have laughec 
or shrugged their shoulders if a priest had said the same things to them [a. 
Pastor Gallo had said to them in this assembly]. So how can this man do it i 
I was overcome with pity and with affection for them. I would have liked to 
cry out ‘The [Catholic] Church oflFers you all this .. 

He was probably right. Many elements in Pentecostal religion are Catholic, a 
fact which the Pentecostal historian H. V. Synan also stresses.^^ But why are 
these practices rejected when a priest offers them? The answer is obvious: to 
hear a priest speak of the love of God, or repentance and of conversion, is not 
the same as hearing someone who has had to be converted himself, someone of 
whom the person who hears him can say: He is one of us! 

In Southern Italy the Pentecostal movement is the religion of the proud poor, 
and has assisted the anon)rmous peasants, robbed of their humanity, to attain 
a personal and individual identity.^® Pentecostal religion is not limited to a 
particular national temperament. Although in various countries it takes on a 
specific national colouring, its function of overcoming personal and social 
disadvantages by a religious experience is exercised amongst all nations. Thus 
in Finland the form taken by this religion is ‘subdued, as it were sprinkled with 
tears’.^® I give an example from the origins of the Finnish Pentecostal movement: 
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The schoolmaster Lars Ulstadius of Uleaborg interrupted the minister in Abo 
Cathedral in the middle of his sermon. He was seized, but broke loose, leaving 
the few rags in which he was dressed in the hands of the people who had seized 
him. ‘Ulstadius ran around the church naked, crying in great exultation: “The 
‘‘hame of the pastors will be sho\vn in its nakedness, as I am naked now!” 

'he newly revived Laestadians {Udesti Herdnneet Laestadiolaiset\ from whom a 
'innish Pentecostal movement arose under Barratt’s influence, practised a 
assion mysticism: 

You sinner, seeking the way to heaven! Go into the garden and ask why the 
clothes of the Strong One are so red, and why his cloak is like his who treads 
the wine press. Follow him then to Golgotha, and you will understand what 
your redemption cost. The reason will see no miracles on this path. He who 
helped others is seen hanging there on the tree, unable to help himself. But 
, where sinners are willing to repent, there the greatest miracles take place.^^ 

A striking example of the compensation for a disadvantage (in this case a 
^ographical disadvantage) which religious experiences can provide is seen in 
t]je revival in Wales, The Celtic people of Wales were at a disadvantage with 
f^^gard to the rest of Britain because of the lack of communications, on economic 
pounds, and because of their Welsh language. In the revival in Wales their 
disadvantages were transformed into advantages. Their services were character- 
zed by hours of singing in harmony in Welsh, a decline in the role of the sermon, 
p^rayer in concert by the congregation, interjections, an emphasis on the ex¬ 
perience of the baptism of the Spirit and the guidance of the Spirit, and hipyl^ 
die typically Welsh phenomenon of a gradually rising intonation on the part 
af an emotional orator.^^ 

2 Since in Germany and Switzerland spontaneous forms of religious expression 
of this kind are socially unacceptable, the need for this sort of service is all the 
greater. It is also more important for them to be established as a legitimate form 
of religion, and defended against the services of the traditional churches. Con¬ 
sequently, prayer in concert and singing together in tongues must be shown to 
be biblical forms of worship.^® The disadvantages of a form of worship which is 
too exclusively intellectual in its conception, which leaves no room for spon¬ 
taneity, and which often presents the faithful with sermons and prayers in 
written form, cause distress not only to the uneducated, but even to theologians 
and academics; this is shown by the not inconsiderable drift of ministers and 
ordinands to the Pentecostal movement. 

In this context, one should read the letter which Pastor Fritz de Rougemont 
of Neuenburg wrote to one of hi? colleagues after joining the Pentecostal 
movement: 

They say that the traditional churches provide missionary opportunities. I do 
not dispute this, but my view is that the missionary opportunities would be 
greater if the situation were not constantly obscured by the mixture of Chris¬ 
tians and half-Christians in our church. It is useless to make a constant appeal 
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to the Reformers without following their examples. How many struggles it 
needed to bring about even the slightest ‘little Reformation’ with regard to 
the practice of baptism! Our dear Andre Frommel says: Patience, God has^ 
patience. But this does not seem to me to be the note that sounds in the Bible.^ 
‘Redeem the time!’ we read there. And if a pastor tries to take this demand 
seriously, he must first have behind him dozens of devotional hours, funerals] 
baptisms, weddings, meetings and other ways of passing the time. 
should we not let the dead bury their dead ? Must one really fret one’s whol^ 
life away with a church like this } How many real conversions are there pe^ 
year in the established church of Neuenburg ? In our church a pastor <^n 
preach virtually any doctrine he likes. He can reduce the gospel to a point 
at which it is unrecognizable. But woe on him if he says an)rthing against 
infant baptism 

It would be easy to show that what Fritz de Rougemont was expecting from 
his conversion to the Pentecostal movement is impossible. But the decisive fa<^ 
is that here a man from a cultured, devout, aristocratic family, the son of a 
pastor, psychologically healthy, open to the world, an art lover, a trained 
theologian and respected by his colleagues, is posing questions that cannot 
easily be answered, even if one must regard de Rougemont’s conclusion as tl^e 
victory of despair over hope. His statement expresses the sorrow of a man wl^o 
in his ministry has experienced the disadvantages under which the pastor^ 
office labours in present-day society. The rhetorical claims made upon the 
pastoral ministry, and the class consciousness which it imposes on the minister 
himself, and which is accepted by the nuclear congregation which he serv^, 
bear no relation to factual reality. This ‘status contradiction’^® is experienced 
by the minister as a misire affective. 

Fritz de Rougemont is not alone in this. It would be a mistake to believe that 
the experience of being on the fringes of society is shared only by those who 
suffer from economic and social disadvantages. There are more people than it is 
usually supposed who suffer from a real or imaginary disadvantage because of 
the colour of their skin, their education, their sex, their temperament, their 
outward appearance, a contradiction in their status, and so forth, and wish to 
compensate for this disadvantage. After the victorious campaign of the Pente¬ 
costal movement amongst the poor and the intellectually deprived, we are 
experiencing at the present day a second wave of Pentecostal revivals amongst 
high officials, managers in big businesses, scientists and scholars in every sub¬ 
ject, artists, diplomats and officers. 

A^at is it which draws these people into the Pentecostal movement? Lotte 
Denkhaus^® has expressed what many feel about the inability of the church to 
communicate its faith: 

More than ever I [that is, every ‘serious’ Christian] stand in a situation of 
confusion. I need to have studied philosophy, and learned by heart and under¬ 
stood a whole dictionary of technical expressions, in order to grope my way 
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in turn round each new movement and theological doctrine. Why? So that I 
can make an independent decision, which I have a right to do. For - according 
to what all the theologians assert directly or indirectly - the most important 
thing in the world is at issue. But it lands me in front of the bars of a cage and 
they, the theologians, draw the bars closer and closer. Sometimes, perhaps 
when I have been ill or on holiday and have had time and leisure and have 
paid good money for thick theological tomes, I have had the fortune or mis¬ 
fortune to dip into them and have a look around this world of scholarship. But 
it requires endless trouble, patience, courage and determination to make my 
way back out of the cage and into the park along a path which may finally 
perhaps have been overgrown .,. Who, then, can choose one item from so 
rich a stock and take it home ? And who can ever succeed in entering the 
warehouse of theology and getting a selection to choose from ? Most of us have 
not got trained minds. Thus we are hopelessly ‘naive’ and ‘primitive’, 
excluded from any possibility of knowing what there is in the church which 
concerns us, even down to the personal decision about what is false coin and 
what is good coin. 

Even the ministers are disciples of a particular school, either Barthians or 
disciples of Bultmann, or disciples of his disciples, or followers of Tillich, and 
so forth. They never make us independent, or at least rarely. Nor can they 
even seriously propose to do so, because very often they are no longer inde¬ 
pendent themselves. So we need guidance from somewhere else. In simple 
terms, we need the Holy Spirit. I wait on him, I pray for him. But I do not 
pray regularly, and certainly my prayer is often only subconscious ... And 
so much time is taken up by my daily quota of work, so wearisome and yet so 
much loved, by care for the family and worry on their account, and by concern 
for the people whom I meet, who need me or whom I need. 

People like these, disappointed with a kind of worship which adds the problems 
of the theologian to their own professional problems, and longing for direct 
prayer and a simplification of religious faith in the form of spontaneous and 
personal relationships, find in Pentecostal worship exactly what they need. 
For it does not teach people to think, but to believe (in the sense of a direct 
religious experience) and to live (within the framework of tangible personal 
relationships). Thus the well-known Dr Charles Price, who was himself a 
colleague of Aimee Semple McPherson, has described one of her services - 
in which numerous academics felt at home: 

Somebody way back in the audience starts to sing in a little soprano voice, ‘Oh, 
it is Jesus.’ The multitude take up the refrain and they sing it again and again; 
the cornets proclaim it in measured tone; the trombones boom out the same 
sweet story; the grand piano vibrates and pulsates with joy, ‘Oh, it is Jesus.’ 
Sister’s tambourine is working now, rolling from her finger tips as she leads 
the great audience in singing the glad story, ‘Oh, it is Jesus.’ It reminds us of 
Miriam sounding the timbrel over Egypt’s dark sea after the crossing of the 
waters.... ‘Oh, it is Jesus’ shout back the preachers and the choir. The 
building rings and rings again until it seems as if the great dome must break. 
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and let the whole world hear the music of the pilgrims who have that day seen 
le King in all His beauty.^’ 

^Hytnns^ the outward expression of the personal friendship offesus 

There has been no systematic study of the hymns of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. Such a study is much to be desired, because hymns are more decisive in 
their influence on the religious belief and practice of Pentecostals than is the 
literature of the Pentecostal movement. A Pentecostal lives with his hymns. 
He knows fifty or a hundred hymns, with several verses, by heart as well as 
innumerable choruses. Most congregations sing in harmony. Often the con¬ 
gregational singing or a soloist^s song is accompanied on instruments. A good 
pianist in the Pentecostal movement knows how to improvise, providing a 
rhythmical accompaniment to the melody in the style of the pianist in a hzr. 

Apart from the classical themes (the church year, revival h)rmns, hymns of 1 
the world to come, etc.) the most striking groupj;ongi ^ the numerous hym ns 
which sing of Jesus as the fri(OTd_of the soul: 

Like a mighty sea, like a mighty sea. 

Comes the love of Jesus, sweeping over me,^® 

JThese hynms (which are not sung in the Pentecostal movement alone) use the 
imagery and key words of popular songs, and apply them all to the one true 
friend who never leaves us, to the ‘lover of my souP who ‘sought me in tender¬ 
ness’ and who ‘leads me in the dark’. For a long time he ‘stood at my heart’s 
door’, but now the Pentecostal asks ‘Draw me nearer!’ For he wants ‘to go 
deeper and deeper into the heart of Jesus’, 

Another type of hymn typical of the P entecostal movement k the. In 

the style“of a popular song, a soIbiS tells a story. It may be the story of his own 
life,^® the story of someone in the audience®® or a Bible story. 

The Working Fellowship of Christian Churches in Germany believes that 
when classical music is played a Pentecostal ‘sits like one in the desert’: 

The simple songs, performed by inspired singers and players, take hold of 
every heart - regardless of the level of a person’s education - and therefore 
more use should be made of them.®® 

This statement is only necessary because the first signs are present of a change 
in the Pentecostal movement with regard to music. The hymns of A. A. Allen® ® 
have something genuinely primitive about them. Allen carries convictionTnot 
by his good singing, but by his~total persona l, identifica tion wi th the conte nt 
of the song. But many other records give the impression that the singers are 
dissociating themselves from the hymns they are singing and trying to under¬ 
stand them as the object of an artistic statement. The result is that the deficiencies 
of these texts and melodies become embarrassingly prominent.®^ 

The Assemblee di Dio go further, and take up the tradition of Italian opera 
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choruses. They try to present the heavenly Jerusalem in the style of a brilliant 
opera by Verdi.®® Douglas Gray, and other musicians and composers who have 
received a full musical education, have expressed the wish that Pentecostal 
musicians and composers should not be forced to give up all they have learned 
to take for granted during their musical training.®® 

Ralph Carmichael goes further still. In the style of a modem film score he 
paraphrases the hymns of the Pentecostals, accompanied by a huge symphony 
orchestra. In the h)min ‘Now I Belong to Jesus\®’ for example, the refrain of the 
first verse is played by four trombones, while the second verse is accompanied 
by six bassoons®® - a vast technical outlay,®® which is in startling contrast, in 
my view, to what the composition is capable of bearing. From an artistic point 
of view the great majority of Pentecostal hymns are probably valueless. But 
they have the indisputable advantage of being sung by thousands of people. 
The Pentecostal movement teaches people to sing who would otherwise remain 
dumb. Sometimes, however, amongst the enormous mass of Pentecostal com¬ 
positions, there appear works of genuine popular art. For example the Finnish 
Pentecostal movement has carried on the tradition of Finnish folk song,^® while 
in the Brazilian Pentecostal movement we find genuine rumba, cha-cha and 
samba compositions,^^ accompanied by indigenous accompaniments. 

(c) Interpretation and assessment 

It is easy to dismiss this rel igion of longing for the world to come-andJnward 
experience as^anI^iS[fi;^S 3 efigious-aspi^ As long as we have not found any 
effective remedy for the sickness of the world and the church, and as long as 
only ‘educated and civilized persons . . . can satisfy their religious (and other) 
needsV^ we have no right to d eny tho sejwho are sufi’ering_tl^ means of relief. 
The grou p ther apeutic function of Pent^stal wo rship has been describe d at 
greater I cn^lTaB bve.^® It has been thoroughly studied by the British sociologist 
Wilson.^^ It is beyond the scope of this study of the Pentecostal movement to 
review his specialist contributions on the subject. But one view which he 
advances seems to me worth quoting here. Wilson shows that Niebuhr’s thesis 
that the sects, from a sociological point of view, are the expression of economic 
deprivation, is a statement which applies only to the circumstances of America. 

In reply to this view Wilson argues that it is not economic deprivation alone 
which is decisive, nor does every deprivation lead to protest. Thus for example 
as long as a person accepts the class ethics of the Middle Ages, he does not feel 
deprivation. Only a deprivation which is a matter of conscious experience leads 
to protest. And this does not necessarily mean that the deprivation is real. It may 
be the only one which is felt. What is decisive is not the deprivation in itself, 
but the feeling of deprivation. The function of sects, from the sociological point 
of view, lies in the overcoming of this feeling of deprivation (status contra¬ 
diction,^® loneliness, poverty, sickness, racial discrimination, speech and 
language difficulties, handicaps of character, etc.) and it is not important in the 
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firsf instance whether the deprivation is really overcome or merely allayed, as it 
were by a drug, 

Christian Lalive dTpinay, in his ambitious sociological study of the Chilean 
Pentecostal movement, shows that this movement is a substitute for the hacienda^ 
the producer and consumer association of the great land owners. Here the 
Pentecostal pastor takes over the function of the former land owner. He cares 
for his congregation, finds work for them - factory managers are glad to turn to 
Pentecostal pastors as employment agents, because the Pentecostals are known 
as good and obedient workers - prays for the sick and organizes leisure activities. 

The central point of this group therapeutic process is to be found in the 
Pentecostal service. An astonishing degree of communication, never achieved 
in other churches, takes place in these services. In Pentecostal worship - which 
only a casual observer could describe as unstructured and unliturgical - 
everyone can express himself with the means of speech at his own disposal. The 
criterion is not conceptual clarity, but communicability. A good Pentecostal 
pastor does not preach a sermon. The written text of theological or exegetica| 
preparation does not come between him and his congregation.^® He is not a 
‘man of fine phrases*, who gives ‘paper speeches, that is, essays which he reads 
aloud, and which have lost in the process of being written down the decisive 
element of speech, the living reality which arises directly from the dialogue 
between preacher and hearers.* But he is never at a loss for words, for ‘the 
phenomenon of being at a loss for words is one which without question aris^ 
from the world of manuscripts, scholarship, and carefully formed and polished 
language.’ Gesture and speech form a unity. He does not speak in an exaggerated 
or parsonical voice. He allows the social backgrotmd of his hearers to ‘put him 
oflF* and in f ^t these p lay a 

- ■vrfiarhe^y^T‘A good Pentecostal preacher is well worth hearing, for he ha^a 
genius-fi?rTgffiffiunicatioHT4iis~preachingJs4iot-a Jectut e but a dialopue.*^^ 

, It is here, in a sphere of liturgy and. preaching, that the Pentecostal movement 
seems to me to have made its most important contribution, and not in the 
sphere of pneun^ology, as is constantly and quitejvrongly sup posed. 

^TSt the tw^dvantages of Pentecostirworship (its function as group therapy, 
and the direct personal contact obtained in preaching) are severely restricted 
by the unfortunate fact that they are reduced to processes within the mind of 
the individual. By the second generation, if not sooner, the methods usedl to 
rcofiie derivation are subjected to a critical examination, and the drug 
which serves to overcome only the feeling of deprivation, and not the actual 
deprivation itself, is rejected. This is why, after twenty years, the titles of 
journals expressing an imminent hope of the second coming disappear, the 
purely emotional element falls into the background, secondary education 
becomes more important than the baptism of the Spirit, and ethical rigorism is 
relaxed. But none of this is possible until the first generation has succeeded, ^ith 
the aid of the drug, in rising out of the misery which crippled it. The Com- 
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munists of Chile say to young Pentecostals: *Your pastors were Moses. They 
told you of a land in which milk and honey flowed. We are Joshua, we will lead 
you into it.’ But even they have to admit that without the preparatory work of 
Moses the Pentecostals would not listen to Joshua, The result here is that 
young Pentecostals are no longer prepared to tolerate social and political 
injustice. And Donald Gee agrees with them: 

Too many of us have retreated for too long from the application of the prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel to society ... If our remedy for the crying problems of 
social misery and injustice is absorption in evangelism pure and simple - so 
let it be. But let us take due note that our evangelism in that case must be full 
and complete. It is not enough to give men an assurance that their souls are 
securely labelled for heaven because of a decision in some mass meeting ... 
Better citizenship should be a direct result of all sound Pentecostal evangel¬ 
ism.^® 

In certain societies the Pentecostal movement is a necessary island of human¬ 
ity. For the poor it provides a home, relative economic security, care when they 
are sick and basic educational opportunities. It helps the managers of large 
factories, engineers, diplomats, artists and university professors, overloaded 
with responsibility, to discover the other side of their personality, the original, 
spontaneous, and individually human element, and to experience it in the 
framework of a liturgy which controls it, but which is spontaneous in form. The 
Benedictine Kilian McDonnell, in his study of the ‘Ideology of Pentecostal 
Conversion’, has rightly pointed out that in the Pentecostal church the problem 
of the ‘unbelieving believer’ cannot be approached by referring him to the ‘field’ 
of abstract theological assertions, in which he is hopelessly lost. He is capable 
neither of denying nor accepting the statements that are made about this 
‘theologians’ God’. But - in McDonnell’s view - he can experience in the 
Pentecostal liturgy that he is once again able to pray.^® 

Whether this island of humanity enables those who visit it to make the other 
spheres of society more human, or whether it betrays them into shutting off the 
humanity that they possess from the outside world - and so losing it - is a 
question which in my view still remains unanswered. 


2 . Conversion or Politics: The Growing Social Commitment 
The Holiness movement championed conversion as the way to overcome social 
distress. ‘For the converted, are not most so-called social problems in fact 
resolved 


No one can save a man by filling his belly. Bring him into contact with Jesus 
and he will soon be able to buy his own dinner.®^ 


Social problems are seen exclusively as the product of 
amongst which the cinema and alcohol play the greatest part.®* 


individual sins. 
The Pentecostal 
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movement took over from the Holiness movement this attitude of abstinence 
from politics: 

Consequently the Assemblee di Dio in Italy stand above and outside all the 
political competition and every political movement, from which they abstain, 
in order to concern themselves solely with the service of the Kingdom of 
God.^® 

Worldly pleasures’ are dangerous: 

If you have confessed Christ as your Saviour ... tell them of your decision 
immediately ... Should they reject him and attempt to draw you back into 
your old pursuits, remember that ‘Friendship with the world is enmity with 


:\)V 
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/ Such worldly friendships should be used only as a bridgehead for evangeliz- 
^ing the world. , ^ 

\ There are attacks on UNO, although the forbears of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment, Upham and Mahan, proposed a United Nations Organ izatio n as long ago 
as the last century.®® In Venezuela, a country where the average age of the 
population is nineteen, the Pentecostal movement, like the other Protestant 
churches, is losing the majority of its young members. The slightest deviation 
from ultra-conservatism is branded as free thinking. But in general, they are 
completely impotent when faced by economic and political problems. 

[The pastors] preach salvation by the blood of Christ and distribute tracts, 
but these problems are beyond them. The social movements are going to run 
us down, ^(Fw^^on'sin^g-^Gnward. Ctiristian Soldiers’,®® 


inward, t 


This abstinen cefrom politjcs-can-rapidly. and apparently without motive, be 
transformed into over-simplified judgments on political matters, whenever Pente- 
costals come to feel that the kingdom of God is at stake. Thus Ignacio Mosqueda, 
once an army chaplain with Castro’s revolutionary troops, and now working 
for the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International, believes that 
Communism can only be fought with the gifts of the Spirit,®^ although the 
journal of this organization has described Fidel Castro as ‘a great man with a 
deep hunger in his heart for God’.®® 

It is not surprising, then, that in certain American Pentecostal churches one 
finds the usual attacks on Communism, A speaker at an FGBMFI conference 
in 1964 could say that, even at the first United Nations conference in San 
Francisco, we were making every effort 

to accommodate ourselves to the Russian Communists and so to dishonour 
God. And as we excluded the Bible from our schools, so we did away with the 
last bulwark against the Communist termites who were gnawing at the very 
foundations of our God-given Christian Republic.®® 

These American Pentecostals magnanimously overlook the fact that some 
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Chilean and Brazilian Pentecostals are involved in an intensive dialogue with 
the Comiimnist^ and IHat many Italian Pentecostals vote for the Italian 
Communist Party, quite apart from the Russian Pentecostals, many of whom 
remained loyal to their Government, not only for tactical reasons. The affirma¬ 
tion of the Hungarian, Polish, Yugoslav and Rumanian Pentecostal movements,®® 
that the people’s democracies were the first to give them full religious freedom, 
cannot simply be dismissed out of hand as mere propaganda. Although these 
Pentecostals do not possess all the freedoms which are (theoretically) taken for 
granted in Western Europe, their situation has vastly improved by comparison 
with the period before the second world war. For not only are the hands of the 
majority churches tied, so that they can no longer oppress the Pentecostals, but 
also, whether they like it or not, they have to seek a modus vivendi with them. 
Donald Gee has contributed to this controversy with a courageous article 
entitled The End of Acts 2’. 

We may find excellent reasons for rejecting the idea of communism, but those 
professing to be filled with the Spirit of Christ have the responsibility of 
showing a realistic alternative.®^ 

He questions whether resisting Communism ‘is to be made a reason for 
Christians engaging in war and bloodshed’. Nevertheless, many Pentecostals 
in communist countries show that one can be a Christian even under a Com¬ 
munist government.®^ 

The Dutch Pentecostal journal Vtiur is even clearer in its statements. It 
recalls that Holland was liberated by the Canadians, the Americans, the British 
and the French. But Russian troops fought side by side with them. Today, the 
journal continues, it is only the Americans who can rely on us to be grateful. 
Whatever they do in Latin America, Greece, Portugal, Spain and Vietnam, 
they liberated us. Are we so grateful to the Russians that they can now do what 
they please in Czechoslovakia? It seems to be inherent in man, and even in 
Christians, to apply a double standard. Why were no obstacles placed in the 
way of Czech refugees, while it was extremely difficult for refugees from Angola 
to get into Holland ?®® —. 

Individual Pentec ostals h ave_become pqlmcally coi^ioi^Attempts to form 
a political party in Sweden under Pentecostal guidance, however, have not yet 
succeeded.®^ In Brazil, before the military regime was set up, Pentecostals were 
federal and provincial deputies,®® and in Canada®® and Kenya®"^ there were 
Pentecostal ministers in the government. 

The political awakening-in the large Black Pentecostal movement in the USA 
is of great importance. This group, which has between 1,500,000 and 5,000,000 
members®® is posing at the present day a whole series of questions about the 
political relevance of the gospel. These churches regard ^ political in volvement 
and picketing as a gift of the Holy Spirit.®® They are organizing job training 
centres and low income housing,’® not only for their own members but for all 
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who need it. Nor do those who teach in the job training centres have to be 
Pentecostals, nor even Christians. The important thing is that they can teach 
the subjects required. The bishops of the Church oCGod jn Chris t - this Negro 
church is the largest Pentecostal denomination in the United States, not the 
Assemblies of God, as is often falsely stated ~ are also clear that those who pass 
through these schools may very well not join a church, and perhaps not even 
become Christians at all.’^ Nevertheless, they believe that this work should be 
taken on as a part of the missionary task of the church. 

It is understandable that against this background Black Pentecostals are not 
satisfied with the feeble attempts of white Pentecostals in America to under¬ 
stand social and political commitment as a task of the individual Christian (and 
not of the churches),^^ and the very tardy and generalized appeals for the 
Christian love of one’s neighbour to be extended to the social field.’® 

We believe in the content of the Graham message, but we can’t go along with 
its suburban middle-class white orientation, that has nothing to say to the 
poor nor to the Black people. 

fifsEort, mass evanglism practised by the Rev. Billy Graham (and his imitators) 
in the words of a Black pastor of the Assemblies of God - never had and never 
will have any releva ncy to tl ^ Black conamuni^ci^ Their guiding theme is the 
noh-violenrTeSsSn^oCMaHinXutHerKing. During the garbage workers’ 
strike in Memphis - during which King was assassinated - a Black Pentecostal 
church placed its principal church at the disposal of the strikers for their 
headquarters. The appeal of the Assemblies of God, *not coercion, but con¬ 
version’’® will fall on deaf ears as long as it continues to be uttered only to those 
below, and not equally loudly to those above. One can understand the pastor 
of the Assemblies of God in Alabama who stated: 

I feel that the greatest indictment against the church of the Lord Jesus in our 
century is our stand (or lack of one) on racial problems. We must search in our 
hearts to see if we have any type of racial misunderstanding in attitude or 
action.’® 

In words of great concern, addressed to the representatives of the Pente¬ 
costal revival within the traditional churches, Donald Gee wrote that it is not 
enough to have received the gift of speaking in tongues. ‘Contrary to popular 
opinion, the highly educated and cultured sometimes make the worst fanatics.’ 
We would not like to see in the new revivals simply a repetition of a pietistic 
form of religion in a higher level of society.” 

In the field of charitable works, the achievements of the Pentecostal movement 
are small. This makes it all the more important to mention the more obvious 
exceptions. The Assembl6ias de Deus, Manoel de Melo and the Congrega9ao 
Crista do Brasil, have made original and valuable contributions in bringing 
social help and educational opportunities to large numbers of people in Brazil. 


■ / 
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Their ho^itals^ schools and welfare institutions play an important part in- 
Bra^^Tfi^schoob-and-hospitals-ofthe^NorwegianientecostaLmovement-also- 
form ^an-exception to the normal pattern of Pentecostal missionary activity, 
since the Norwegians, by contrast to other Pentecostals, have laid the greatest 
emphasis on this part of their missionary work. One outstanding achievement is 
the orphanage founded by Lilian Trasher in Assiut, Egypt,’® where thousands 
of orphans are supported. 

We must not underestimate the contribution of the Pentecostal groups which 
practise total abstinence, and assist in Africa to reduce the consumption of 
alcohol. Braide, one of the founders of an independent Pentecostal group in 
Nigeria, was arrested, officially for incitement to riot, but in fact as much as any¬ 
thing for the considerable reduction which he brought about in the takings from 
the excise duty on brandy. 

The fact that several thousand gypsies have adopted the Pentecostal faith 
has had important social consequences, and so have the marriage agency of the 
Musama Disco Christo Church and the work carried out amongst young 
gangsters and drug addicts.’® 

Christian Lalive d’Epinay has criticized the Chilean-P entemy^ t^l 
because o£its_ahstentira-f^m politics. The other Protestant churches in Chile 
are few in numbers, and with regard to their political commitment no better 
than the Pentecostal movement. Their message too is: Convert the sinner, and 
then you will convert society. But there is one exception, the Pentecostal 
Iglesia Wesleyana Nacional; it is a condition of membership in this church to 
belong to a trade union and to be an active member in a party of the left,®® 
D’Epinay’s criticism of the incautious acceptance of Weber’s h3rpothesis is of 
particular importance.®^ He paraphrases a famous text from Karl Marx:®® 

The Pentecostal movement in Chile is ‘at once the expression of economic 
wretchedness and a protest against real wretchedness*. It ‘is the sign of the 
oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world and the soul of soulless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people.* The abolition of Pentecostal 
religion as the illusory happiness of a people is a demand for their true happi¬ 
ness. The call to abandon illusions about their condition is the call to abandon 
a condition which requires illusions. Thus the critique of religion is a critique 
in embryo of the vale of tears of which religion is the halo. 

Whereas in a European or North American society, a person’s conversion 
and the puritan way of life associated with it, can lead to economic improvement, 
a better education for his children, and ultimately to the decisive degree of 
capital formation necessary for industrialization, in Latin American society the 
requirements for economic improvement brought about by conversion are 
absent. A monthly wage with a purchasing power varying between £$ and £1$ 
does not allow any capital formation, even with a strictly puritan way of life. 
And even if this were possible, the runaway inflation of the escudo (approxi- 
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mately 20% a year) would swallow it up. Only the very rich can possess capital - 
that is, those Chileans who can obtain either landed property or foreign shares 
(or both). The cause of poverty in Chile is not the personal inadequacy of 
Chilean workers. Its causes lay in the structural poverty brought about by the 
situation of the international market and the capitalist economic system. These 
cannot be removed by the conversion of the individual, but by a political 
programme which makes impossible the exploitation of Chile by a handful of 
rich Chilean families and foreign companies. Only a minority of Pentecostals 
have yet recognized this. The dogmatic atheism of the Communist party of 
Chile prevents them from recognizing these structural links.®® 

3. The Head or the Heart: The Growing Importance of 
Pentecostal Schools 

As long as attendance at secondary schools and universities was exceptional in 
the Pentecostal movement, there was agreement that *God did not want scholars 
and clever persons. He had no need of science. All he wanted was pure hearts.*®* 

Education is killing Christianity. I can go back to my young days among the 
Peculiar People; I had an uncle who couldn’t read or write, but he got saved, 
and after that God taught him to read the Scriptures. But now head know¬ 
ledge gets into religion. It makes young people query the virgin birth... The 
less education the more quickly you can accept salvation.®® 

The Pentecostal experience gave talent to those who lacked it.®® But Donald 
Gee criticized the sentimental style of writing and the inadequately prepared 
sermons to be found in the Pentecostal movement.®’ ‘You must either have 
notes in your memory or on paper. If you have neither you have no message 
and are wasting the time of the flock.’®® 

In-order to satisfjrthese demandsf^ible-schools-wereiieeessary. The fact that 
the pioneers of the Pentecostal movement included a number of preachers with 
no education, but great talents, is an exceptional case which is no excuse for 
insufficient training.®® The backbone of Pentecostal schools is formed by the 
Sunday school. Their work is continued by fundamentalist Bible schools. 

The churches are not ignorant of the material needs of their members and as 
soon as the desire to improve their income is manifest amongst them, their 
sons go to the secondary schools and universities, admittedly only a small 
proportion of them.®® 

The Indian Pentecostal pastors from the United States also see redemption, 
emancipation and education as inseparable: 

I remember a girl said she couldn’t do it, she was just an Indian. That’s her 
• defeat. That’s the devil talking. Jesus is your help. He wrote my emancipation 
on Calvary... God... will make us free... Don’t give up just because you’re 
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an Indian, You can stand with a white man, any race. You must be educated,®^ 

H. D. Honsinger of the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada replies to the 
charge that they are hostile to education. It is true, he says, that we never want 
to lose the contribution of self-taught men, who through no fault of their own 
have not been able to follow the normal course of theological training. 

Our doors will never be closed to men of their calibre. We will not be ashamed 
of their company... [But] we have no pleasure in men who despise education. 
The fundamental tenets of our statement of faith must always be open to 
investigation. Knowledge will not tarnish our beliefs but cause them, as their 
evidences are examined, to become brighter and more convincing.®^ 

Polish Pentec Qstals allow their p astors to be tra ined at the Theological 
Academy in Warsaw together with Protestant ministers. They have produced 
the only scholarly study I know written in Europe about Dwight L. Moody.®® 
The Afriran Pentecostal als o build schools . Prophet Wovenu of the 

Apostolic Revelation Society gives an impressive account of how the attack of 
termites upon his school building was defeated by the concentrated prayer of 
Wovenu and his colleagues. Today Wovenu runs several schools and a seminary 
for pastors. Many Pentecostal missionaries haye had to undertake linguistic 
studies because the tribes to whom they were preaching sometimes had no 
written language and often no translation of the Bible. Thus for example 
C. Austin Chawner was elected on to the committee for the orthography of the 
Tsonga language. In 1961 the missionaries of the Assemblies of God in Volta 
completed a translation of the New Testament from English into the Mossi 
language. One may have some doubts about the value of translation from 
English without any knowledge of the process of interpretation from the 
original biblical languages into English. Nevertheless, this work of translation 
has obliged the Pentecostals to come to grips with linguistic problems which 
otherwise they do not regard as worth considering. 

The Swedish Pentecostal movement, whose founder, Lewi Pethrus, was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of Wheaton College, built an education college, 
the curriculum of which is particularly remarkable for the non-religious sub¬ 
jects it includes (civics, national economy, the working-class movement). 
The Swedish Pentecostal movement was unable to keep permanently within its 
ranks the writer Sven Lidman, who for years was the editor of the Swedish 
Pentecostal journal, and was known as a writer outside his own country.®* 

The development of the educational programme, of secondary schools and 
seminaries for pastors has been carried on at considerable expense and with 
remarkable sacrifices.®® On the other hand the experience of conversion®® and 
the gifts of the Spirit are less prominent,®^ and this is sometimes regretted: 

We have in our assemblies many more people, perhaps even members, who 
only have the forgiveness of sins, but are not born again and have not received 
the Holy Spirit.®® 
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4 . Modern Shamans The Origin and Environment of Pentecostal 
Pastors as an Aid in Interpreting Pentecostal Belief and Practice 

{a) Social origin 

The following table> The Profession of Pentecostal Pastors before their 
Ministry^ is based on short biographies of four hundred leading Pentecostal 
pastors. The study’s limits and deficiencies have been discussed in detail else¬ 
where, In particular, Latin American pastors are virtually unrepresented.^^® 

It is immediately obvious from a study of the table that a large proportion of 
Pentecostal pastors were ministers of other free churches or of established 
churches before they joined the Pentecostal movement (I: 26.2%; 42.6%).^®^ 
There is a remarkably large proportion of Anglicans, Lutherans, Reformed and 
Methodist ministers (60% of I). Small farmers (IV: 1.2%; 2.1%), and semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled industrial workers (V: 6.5%; 10.8%) are rather few, and 
even skilled manual and white collar workers (III: 9.5%; 15.6%) form a smaller 
proportion than one would expect. What is surprising is the relatively large 
proportion of upper- and middle-class origin (II: 12.5%; 20.3%) and artists 
(VI: 5.3%; 8.6%). Out of 400 pastors, 103 (25.7%; 42,0%) have had an academic 
education. This figure is surprising, even when one takes into account the 
proportion of pastors (45 out of the 103 with academic education; 11.7%; 
18.3%) who up to the end of their lives (or until 1966) remained as ministers of 
a traditional church in addition to their activity in the Pentecostal movement. 

The table can be summarized as follows: 26.2% (42.6%) of the Pentecostal 
pastors were originally pastors of a traditional church. A large proportion ( 1 + II: 
38.7%; 62.9%) were of upper- or middle-class origin. A significant minority 
were skilled manual or white collar workers, semi-skilled or unskilled industrial 
workers and small farmers (III+IV+V: 17.2%; 28.5%). 

When the professions of the fathers of Pentecostal pastors are studied, the 
results are similar,^®^ The largest group is once again that of ministers and 
pastors ( 1 :44.7%),^®® and there is once again a very high proportion of Lutheran, 
Reformed and Methodist ministers (approx. 40% of I). But we already find a 
considerable proportion of Pentecostal pastors whose fathers have themselves 
been pastors in the Pentecostal movement (approx. 30% of I). Here too, the 
upper and middle classes are well represented (II: 20%), but the proportion is 
smaller than that of semi-skilled workers, unskilled workers and farmers and 
farm workers (FV, V: 23.6%). The fathers of 21% of the pastors have had an 
academic education. This latter figure shows that the Pentecostal pastors in 
general have received a better education than their fathers. 

How are these unexpected results to be explained? Almost all specialists 
assert that the Pentecostal movement recruits its members from the lower 
levels of society and that the movement becomes bourgeois in the second or 
third generation, but our statistics show that the Pentecostal movement as a 
whole is a predominantly bourgeois movement. Here one must bear in mind 
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The Profession of Pentecostal Pastors Before They Became Pastors 


I Ministers^ pastors 


Roman Catholic 

I 

Baptist 

10 

Anglican 

9 

Chrischona 

I 

Lutheran 

16 

Salvation Army 

8 

Reformed 

20 

Others 

7 

Methodist 

19 

Lay Workers 

14 

II Upper and Middle Class 


Kings 

2 

Doctors 

II 

Large landowners 

1 

Lawyers 

5 

Big businessmen 

2 

Engineers 

7 

Managers 

4 

Teachers 

14 

Professors 

4 



III Skilled Manual and White Collar Workers 


Office workers, 


Painters 

4 

civil servants 

19 

Carpenters 

2 

Policemen, etc. 

3 

Others 

3 

Nurses 

I 



Gardeners 

6 




% % 

105 26*2 42*6* 


50 12-5 20-3® 


38 9-5 i5*6* 


IV 

Small farmers 

5 

1*2 

2*I* 

V 

Semi-skilled and unskilled industrial workers 

26 

6*5 

io-8^ 

VI 

Artists^ etc. 

21 

5*3 

8-6* 


Musicians 6 

Journalists, 
writers 3 

Artists I 

Sportsmen i 

Designers 3 


Photographers i 

Partisan leaders and 
revolutionaries 4 

Others 2 


VII Unknown 

155 

38*8 


VIII Total 

400 

100 

100 

With higher education 

103 

257 

42 * 

Number remaining until death (or dll 1966) 
a pastor in a tradidonal church 

45 

117 

i 8 - 3 * 


* First percentage taken inclusive of the 38*8% unknown, second figure excluding 
them. 
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Graph Relating Three Generations 



' I 

Minister, Pastor 

— Y 

Semi-skilled and 

_ — II 

Upper and Middle Gass 


Unskilled 

- Ill 

SldUed Manual and White 


Industrial Workers 


Collar 

- VI 

Artists 

IV 

Small Farmers 

i VIII 

Higher Education 

that this study was based on the pastors. Perhaps the social 

structure of Pente- 


costal pastors as a group is not the same as that of their congregations. 

In order to answer these questions more satisfactorily^ it is necessary to break 
the figures down by generation.^®^ The situation is displayed in the simplest 
possible form in the graph above. The proportion of ministers and pastors 
(I) falls from the first to the second generation. The proportion of upper- and 
middle-class origin (II) greatly increases from the second to the third generation. 
Small farmers (IV) disappear completely after the second generation. The 
greatest proportion of skilled manual and white collar workers (III) and semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled industrial workers (V) is foxmd in the second generation. 
The proportion with an academic education (VIII) steadily increases. 

When one considers the graph of ‘Fathers of Pentecostal Pastors’ (p. 476), 
it can be seen that the proportion of pastors whose fathers were already min¬ 
isters and pastors (I) constantly increases. In the second generation the pro- 
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portion of pastors whose fathers were upper- or middle-class (II) falls to zero. 
Small farmers (IV), semi-skilled and unskilled industrial workers (V) and 
artists (VI) constantly decrease (the latter falling to zero by the second genera¬ 
tion), Skilled manual and white collar workers (III) reach the highest point in 
the second generation. When one compares the graph ‘Profession of Pastors 
before their Ministry’ with the graph ‘Profession of Fathers of Pentecostal 
Pastors’, it is clear in both cases that curves II (upper and middle class). III 
(skilled manual and white collar workers), IV (farmers and farmworkers), 
V (semi-skilled and unskilled industrial workers), and VI (artists) show the 
same tendency. To sum up, one can say that the number of Pentecostal pastors 
who, before being called to be pastors in the Pentecostal movement, were 
already ministers or preachers falls. But the number of those who have had 
higher education, the number of pastors who come from middle- and upper- 
class families and from the families of ministers and pastors, increases at a 
corresponding rate. In both graphs, the lower middle classes (III) reach a 
maximum figure in the second generation. In both graphs the proportion of 
farmers and farmworkers (IV), artists (VI) and semi-skilled and skilled indust¬ 
rial workers (V) decreases. 

I cannot find an explanation for the remarkable ‘kink’ which certain curves 
in the graph show in the second generation.^®® That the sociological structure 
of the second generation of Pentecostal pastors is different from that of the 
first can be confirmed by a further observation. It is well known that a large 
number of the pioneers of the Pentecostal movement were driven out of the 
denominations they founded after twenty-five years, so that they either had to 
return to their earlier profession,^®® found new and smaller movements,^®^ join 
another denomination^®® or be deprived of their influence in their own move¬ 
ment and sometimes even be forgotten.^®® In almost every case the official 
histories of the denomination concerned give explanations to rationalize the 
reasons for this expulsion: dogmatic deviations, autocratic tendencies, moral 
failures, etc. Some of these charges may be true. But they are not sufficient to 
explain the departure of such a large number of prominent Pentecostal leaders. 
According to B. R. Wilson, who made a thorough sociological analysis of the 
relationship of G. Jefireys to the Elim Pentecostal Churches, the reason is that 
after twenty-five years the Pentecostal denomination has to develop institutional 
forms and comes to have a new type of pastor, who is at the same time an 
administiutive official. This new kind of pastor inevitably comes into conflict 
with the type represented by the first generation, the charismatic pioneers.^^® 

{b) The motives which lead people to become pastors 

There are two questions which concern us here: 

I. What happens when a young man from poor circumstances becomes a 
Pentecostal pastor ? 
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2. What happens when a minister, an ordinand or someone of middle class 
origin becomes a Pentecostal pastor? 

Examples of (i) 

The English Pentecostal evangelist Smith Wigglesworth”^ was bom in 
Menston, Yorkshire, as one of six children in a very poor family. He had to go 
to work when he was only six years old. When he was seven, he began work in a 
cotton weaving mill, where he worked with his father from six in the morning 
to six at night. 

I cannot forget those long winter nights and momii^s, having to get out of 
bed at five o’clock to snatch a quick meal and then walk two miles to be at 
work at six. We had to work twelve hours each day, and I often said to my 
father, Tt is a long time from six until six in the mill.’ I can remember the 
tears in his eyes as he said; ‘Well, six o’clock will always come.’ Sometimes 
it seemed like a month coming.^^® 

With his grandmother he went to Wesleyan services, where he once took part 
in a dancing service. At that chapel anyone who wished could testify. Wiggles- 
worth tried to do so several times, but after the first words almost burst into 
tears. One day three old men prayed with him, so that he was freed from this 
inhibition. Since he had had to work in a factory as a boy, he had no schooling. 
His wife later taught him to read. He was never very good at writing. The book 
Ever Increasing Faith was written down by those who heard his sermons. He 
never read it himself. This stocky, uneducated man became one of the greatest 
evangelists of the Pentecostal movement. In most of the capitals of the world, 
he preached to large crowds. His preaching was characterized by short staccato 
sentences. He was adept at summing up his message in a single phrase. Once he 
had overcome the mute suffering of the exploited proletarian, he became a 
symbol of the little man, poor and uneducated, despised by the world but loved 
by God. His sure feeling for the English language was astonishing. Although 
he had the opportunity to become rich, money meant nothing to him. ‘Making a 
living is the small, time-serving, dwarfed and paralysed man’s object. Making 
a life is the kingly, righteous and holy man’s object.’ He was very abrupt with 
God: ‘If you ask God seven times for the same thing, six times are in unbelief.’ 
‘If the Spirit does not move me, I move the Spirit.’^^* ‘Great faith is a product 
of great fights. Great testimonies are the outcome of great tests. Great triumphs 
can only come after great trials.’^^* 

When the fourteen-year-old Dane Andreas Enderson (1889-1967) went into 
the factory, it must have been a cruel shock to him, not only because to the 
amusement of his instructor, a rough journeyman blacksmith, he could not lift 
the great sledge-hammer, but also because the latter greeted him with fierce 
curses and imprecations. ‘He said he would have great pleasure in splitting me 
into pieces, so that at least he could make a walking stick out of me.*^^® Under 
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this man's influence he was soon led into swearing, drinking and stealing 
materials from the factory. He gives a vivid description of his apprenticeship 
in his autobiography. There was no one to whom he could utter his distress, 
for he had no friends. Nevertheless, he prayed the Lord's Prayer every day. 
A representative of the Blue Gross (the temperance organization), to whom he 
confided his vice, laid down a probationary period of three months. But how 
could he go for three months, when he could not even live for three days without 
alcohol? In 1919, greatly influenced by the words of the pastor at a mission 
service, he prayed at home: ‘Jesus, if it is true that you live, save me and make 
me as willing to follow you as I have been to follow the devil.'^^® He was cer¬ 
tainly freed from his vice. His place in the bar at ten o'clock in the morning and 
four o'clock in the afternoon remained empty. He told what had happened to the 
Blue Goss man who had laid down a probationary period of three months for 
him, but was greeted with disbelief. Four years later he became an evangelist 
of the Pentecostal £lim Assembly. 

Another Danish Pentecostal pastor, Martinus Bjerre, as a small boy, had to 
drive the cattle fifteen miles to a neighbouring farm at night, so that he lost no 
time from his work during the day. He used to pray: ‘Dear God, it doesn't 
matter if things go on like this as long as I am young. But please take care of me 
when I am old, and then I will be able to come up to you when I die.'^^’ 

Donald Edward Curry has published and commented on a lengthy taped 
interview with a Brazilian Pentecostal pastor, Antonio Jos6 dos Santos. In the 
north-east of Brazil, in Porto do Calvo, dos Santos at the age of thirty-six 
accepted ‘the word of Christ's Gospel'. Then he went ten months into the 
wilderness to pray. He describes in detail his wanderings in north-east Brazil, 
his embitterments and miraculous liberations, his healings and prayer meetings. 
He finally succeeded in founding, with a small congregation of thirty families, a 
kind of self-governing agricultural co-operative owning its own land. Curry 
impressively demonstrates the fgct that for dos Santos and his followers salvation 
happens here and now through their liberation from mental subjection, and 
consequently from economic and political oppression.^^® 

Examples of (2) (pp. 477 and 478) 

It is clear that the second kind of example will not be so vivid. A well-run 
upper-class English household,the house of a Lutheran pastor,'®® the court 
of a rich prince or even a king in Nigeria,'®' or a normal German middle-class 
family'®® does not provide material for dramatic autobiographies. 

Perhaps the best example of a minister who became a Pentecostal pastor can 
be found in the life story of Fritz de Rougemont, who was a minister in Neuen- 
burg.'®® He is by no means an exception. For example, Otto Witt, a German 
Lutheran minister, came in contact during the war with the Norwegian Pente¬ 
costal movement, and expressed his disappointment at the lack, in his own 
Lutheran church at home, of a 
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deeper and more real experience of the Holy Spirit as the reality proceeding 
from C^ist, giving courage and leading into all truth - not as a ^second bless¬ 
ing’, going beyond the fundamental grace of justification, but as the powerful 
development of a new existence in every direction.^^^ 

And the talented Dutch organist Peter van Woerden, who became a Christian 
in prison, describes the first service he attended after his release in the Reformed 
church as a great disappointment. 

The pastor, standing in the pulpit with his gown, was a wholly sympathetic 
figure. His sermon was an interesting presentation of a number of biblical 
truths, his style was polished and every expression he used carefully chosen. 
But what I found lacking was any practical application of the theological 
truths which were being so skilfully propounded. One could compare him 
with someone giving a distinguished lecture about bread to a hungry crowd. 

Instead, he found in a Pentecostal assembly the spiritual support and biblical 
instruction which he sought, although the pastor was not very fluent, and as a 
trained musician he was irritated by the Pentecostal style of singing.^^s 
Out of four hundred Pentecostal pastors, a hundred and five were ministers 
or pastors in another church before becoming pastors in the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment. Some of them remained ministers in their own church and worked part- 
time in the Pentecostal movement, while the others left the service of their 
church. One can sum up by saying that both categories, the ministers and the 
working men who became Pentecostal pastors, were dissatisfied with the social 
or ecclesiastical structures in which they lived. The workers saw themselves 
faced by an anonymous set of circumstances which they had to suffer in silence. 
The Pentecostal movement made it possible for them to articulate their suffer¬ 
ing and so overcome it. The ministers suffered because the church they belonged 
to had ceased to command a living faith, and they hoped to find in the Pente¬ 
costal movement a more lively and missionary-minded group, closer to other 
people and closer to the Bible, of Christians whose talents were both intellectual 
and intuitive, both rational and emotional. An examination of their biographies 
does not confirm the charge that these ministers were looking for a non-insti- 
tutional and purely enthusiastic fellowship of believers. What they were looking 
for in the Pentecostal movement was not a church without institutions, but a 
church which did not carry on its institutions for their own sake, and was ready 
to give up or replace parts of an institution which had lost their function. This 
is in fact the most important ecclesiological question in present-day ecumenical 
discussion. The fact that a large number of ministers and ordinands have 
joined the Pentecostal movement is the expression of their search for a flexible 
church structure which is capable of functioning effectively. 

The same can probably be said of the artists who have become Pentecostal 
pastors. The famous Swedish author Sven Lidman^^e fQ^^d in the Pentecostal 
movement a meaning for life which he had previously sought in vain in his 
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activity as a writer. The equally famous Danish opera singer Anna Larsen 
Bjomer^’ found a fuller life as the wife of a pastor than in the opera. Both were 
to undergo severe disillusionments: Lidman, when he was driven out by the 
less talented but more vigorous Lewi Pethrus, and Anna Larsen Bjomer when 
she had to live through a severe schism in the Danish Pentecostal movement, 
for which her husband, Sigurd Bjomer, the former secretary of the YMCA, 
was not wholly without blame. 

Musicians of average skill from the world of entertainment, such as Joseph 
Wannenmacher, Douglas Scott and others, found in the assemblies of the Pente¬ 
costal movement an attentive and grateful audience, in particular as their muac 
was interpreted in the framework of the scheme of values of Pentecostal evan¬ 
gelization, and sanctified as the handmaid of evangelization. (Summary, pp. 
489ff.). 

(f) An account of conversion, the baptism of the Spirit and the call as an aid to the 

interpretation of the doctrine of the Pentecostal pastor^^^ 

Conversion: There are many types of description of conversions. Quite a number 
of Pentecostal pastors were converted when members of a traditional church 
either by the preaching of a ‘minister mighty in the spirit* (see Rockle), by a 
hymn (M. A. Alt), by the personal exhortation of a ‘converted minister’ (F. 
Jequier), by his own liturgical ministry at the funerals of children Q. Paul), or 
the pastoral work of the minister who prepared him for confirmation (A. Goetz). 
Negative judgments on the instruction given by the church can sometimes be 
found, but are relatively rare (F. Sch&ufele); for example, the only positive 
filing which A. Endersen can remember from his confirmation instruction is 
the fact that because he learned a children’s hymn properly he was given a lai^ 
pear. The confirmation day filled him with dread. 

Others were converted by hymns, testimonies, or sermons by Pentecostals, 
either in open air meetings (L. Jeeveratnam, C. Lemke) or in a Pentecostal 
service (N. Bhengu, A. B&rt). Many were healed from a severe disease and 
were converted as a result (Adegoke, N. Nxumalo, L. B. Yeomans). Others 
^gain were converted by the personal testimony of a Christian (U. Lasco, 
D. J. Du Plessis, L. Wreschner, H. Zaiss). A few had a vision (M. Fraser, Jakob 
Widmer). Others were disappointed with life as a result of misfortunes and 
were then converted (W. A. Raiford). Some were converted when young (A. B. 
Reuss, R. Ruflfand others). Often the conversion represents the close of a period 
of youthful melancholy. 

In general it can be said that the Pentecostal experiences the conversion 
which is best suited to his blocked expectations and his mental constitution. 
One must not overestimate the element of‘social deprivation’. It is only one of 
the possible factors. According to L. P. Gerlach and V. H. Hine the decisive 
element in joining a Pentecostal assembly is a personal invitation (a statement 
which is based on a thorough analysis in the USA).^*® 
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Baptism of the Spirit and call: The baptism of the Spirit has been described 
in detail above.^*® 

In the Pentecostal movement the call to be a pastor must be an experience 
which in the eyes of the person who is called and of his future followers allows a 
break with previous loyalties, and indeed demands and gives a positive inter¬ 
pretation to such a break. It can be brought about by visions, dreams, voices, 
prophecies on the part of another person, the reading of the Bible, or doubts 
about the established church. The final step is usually brought about by a 
combination of various factors. 

The bishop of the American Negro church, the Church of God in Christ, 
C H, Mason, was called by a vision. The healing evangelist T. L. Osborn 
experienced his call while pasturing cattle ‘with many tears’, and later had a 
vision of Christ. The Nigerian steam-roller driver Joseph Babalola did not 
react to several calls by voices to become a pastor. Thereupon his steam-roller 
refused to function, which he saw as an unmistakable sign to respond to the 
call. When the American healing evangelist Philip N. Green was reading a 
philoTOphical article, in order to write a book about ‘The Believer’s Approach 
to Philosophy’, he heard a voice which said to him: ‘If you will close your library 
and read only one Book, I will give you miracles wherever you go.’ The German 
pastor Mar^ Gensichen was required by his superior in the Berlin Gty Mission 
to make written preparation for his sermons. Gensichen tried to carry out this 
order, but when he tried to write his sermons down, he tells us that his hand 
was prevented from writing by God. Gensichen thereupon gave up his ministry 
and became a Pentecostal pastor. 

Daniel Berg, a Swedish emigrant to the USA, was shown in a dream that he 
had to go as a missionary to Pard. He did not know where Para was, but found 
in the Chicago public library that it was a state in Brazil. He became the founder 
of the Assembldias de Deus in Brazil, which now has two million members. 
BCarl Boni was called by a prophecy given during a visit of the South African 
Latter Rain movement to become a full time pastor of the German Latter Rain 
Mission, after his wife, during the last days of the Benoni Conference in i960, 
was set free from an evil force which was made to reveal itself and was driven 
out with a loud cry. ‘Hundreds of people at the conference were present when 
this happened, to their great joy.’ 

Sometimes the prophecy or the vision is experienced by someone else. Thus 
the prophet Job Cartey came to Appiah and prophesied: 

Master Appiah, God has made you a great king. On my way here I saw you in 
a vision dressed like a king, with a crown on your head, and angels were 
bringing you down to the earth from heaven. In this way God sends me to tell 
you that he has made you a great king. 

The mother of the prophet C. Wovenu, Mikayanowa, was barren. Wovenu was 
bom as the result of the prophecy of an unknown person who said to his father 
that ‘this son’s head will stand higher than my father’s’. 
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G. R. Polman refused a call to become a Salvation Army officer, explaining 
to another officer that he had to take over his father’s farm. The officer replied, 
‘Anyone can run a farm, but not everyone can save sinners.’ The British jazz 
miisirian Douglas Scott was called to missionary work by a message spoken in 
tongues, with an interpretation. He played a decisive part in the setting up of 
what is the largest free church in France, the Assemblies de Dieu. Many 
already felt the call to be pastors when they were boys.^*^ 

Others became certain of their call on being healed from severe illness.*®* 
The Ghanaian mason Do was told by his pastor that the Bible would become 
his domonu, that is, his tool. Do took no notice of this statement, because he 
wanted to become a stonemason. After his apprenticeship as a mason, he worked 
at digging and lining wells in Togoland, where he was much sought after. 
Wherever he worked, he was also a keen member of the Presb3rterian Church. 
When he was working in Ziofe, there were no Presbyterian services there. And 
therefore, with the permission of the church authorities, he began to hold 
services in Ziofe. Since those who attended did not know the hymns, he organ¬ 
ized hymn practices. A dying boy was brought to one of these practices, and the 
assembled congregation prayed for him, whereupon he was healed. This was the 
beginning of a prayer and healing group which remained within the Presby¬ 
terian church, and of which Do became the leader. 

Sometimes, a severe disappointment can lead to a conversion experience, as 
for example when the American detective W. A. Raiford lost an election. Of 
greater importance are the doubts which L. Eisenloffel underwent during his 
training as a church worker. Eisenloffel was looking for security and guidance 
in the training institute, but found instead young people full of questions, ‘not 
because they were thirsting for the truth, but because they wanted to justify 
their doubts’. His experiences as a teacher in a church children’s home strength¬ 
ened his criticism of the church, and he joined the Pentecostal movement, to 
which his mother had already belonged. In the case of the founder of the 
American ‘Jesus only’ group, ?. J. Ewart, the discovery of the baptismal formula 
‘in the name of Jesus’ in the Acts of the Apostles played the decisive part in a 
new Pentecostal denomination which observed the ‘biblical formula of baptism.’ 

These examples show that a calling to become a pastor is experienced under a 
wide range of forms, depending on the degree of resistance, the psychological 
and cultural environment and the individual temperament of the person called.' 
But the decisive element is always that the call is recognized either by the 
church to which the person belongs, or else by a new congregation which is 
founded as a result of the call. 

{d) Pentecostal dogmatic theology as an expression of the Pentecostal experience of 
life 

In order to determine the relationship between the experience of Pentecostal 
pastors and the doctrine they teach, we must ask what the prominent elements 
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will be in a dogmatic system which arises from the experience of life, and the 
realities in life, which have been described in the above biographies (and in 
particular in their crucial points, conversion, the baptism of the Spirit and 
vocation to be a pastor). The material we have given suggests the following 
conclusions: 

1. Anyone who is deprived of nourishment, clothing, education, social 
recognition and the means of expressing himself has two alternatives. 

(a) He may develop a system in which these things, or some of them, are 
seen as of little value or even harmful. 

(b) Alternatively, he may develop a system which gives him possession of 
what he lacks. 

Both these courses have been followed in the Pentecostal movement. 

{a) The low value placed on the goods and possessions provided by civiliza¬ 
tion is expressed in the many rigoristic ethical provisions.^®® A Christian does 
not smoke and drink. He does not go to the cinema nor to the theatre. A Christian 
woman dresses modestly and does not wear make-up. Book learning is danger¬ 
ous to religious life, etc. 

{b) Alternatively, the reverse argument may be found, especially amongst 
Pentecostals who as a result of their disciplined way of life have obtained riches 
and social prestige. There the doctrine is: God is a good God. He cares for his 
children. And therefore Christians prosper in all circumstances, and particularly 
in matters of finance and health.^®^ 

2. But since both groups have experienced the world as a hostile environ¬ 
ment, one can expect their theology to be hostile to the world. Their distrust of 
institutions belonging to this world, such as the structures of the state and the 
established churches, will crystallize into a pessimistic view of the present. 
Everything is expected of the future, which is either understood as the second 
coming of Jesus, or, in a later phase, as a time when the Pentecostal assembly 
will have a sphere of influence set up and maintained by God, like a tiny island 
of paradise in the midst of the raging sea of the world. Often both conceptions 
appear together. The island of paradise is as it were the earthly bridgehead for 
the coming kingdom of God. 

Ministers of traditional churches who become Pentecostal pastors are found 
in both categories. For them, however, the primary motive is the practical one 
of being abie to work within a team of committed missionaries. But since they 
have made some study of church history, their effect is to moderate the dualism 
described above. On the other hand, it is clear to any observer that ministers of 
traditional churches who become Pentecostal pastors rarely join the older and 
more moderate Pentecostal groups, but virtually always one of the younger, 
more dynamic groups, whose outlook is more dualist. They often do so with 
the explanation, which I find incomprehensible, that they have found a 
‘sober^ Pentecostal church, which avoids the well-known excesses. (They 
can only say this, of course, because the younger Pentecostal groups are 
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mostly still unknown and often have names which do not include the word 
‘Pentecostal’.) 

One may point as examples to the theologians who in Switzerland have joined 
not the Swiss Pentecostal Mission, but the more recently formed Apostolic 
Church; or the ministers in Germany who did not join the Miilheim Associa¬ 
tion of Christian Fellowships or the Working Fellowship of Christian Churches, 
but the German Latter Rain Churches. Similarly, one finds in the USA that 
the many ministers who have experienced the baptism of the Spirit with 
speaking in tongues very rarely join the Assemblies of God or other more tra¬ 
ditional Pentecostal denominations, but instead join the more recent and more 
dynamic lay organization, the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship Inter¬ 
national, which supports the healing evangelists and includes many rich business 
men. 

When a minister joins the Pentecostal movement, he does so in order to 
overcome a feeling of deprivation or handicap. In the first instance it is a matter 
of indifference whether the deprivation is really overcome or merely subdued as 
by a drug. There is no question that, at first at least, a pastor will feel himself more 
free in the more informal - but none the less firmly structured - hierarchy of 
the Pentecostal movement. He will also regard his accession to the Pentecostal 
movement as a liberation, and develop a theology which regards the group 
dynamic, subconscious play of forces, controlled by both spontaneous and 
artificial techniques, which is to be found in the Pentecostal movement, as 
something more in accordance with the New Testament than the organizational 
forms of his church of origin. 

3. In order to mark the difference between the church and the world, there 
are likely to be clear landmarks. But the material we have presented shows that 
conversions are not sufficient to serve this purpose. We have seen that con¬ 
version can be experienced in very different ways. Moreover, conversion as a 
distinguishing mark has been devalued by great evangelization campaigns such 
as Billy Graham’s. Too many people have come forward when the call is made, 
and there has been no visible change in their lives. Consequently, signs must be 
found which are clearer and more tangible, in order to make abundantly clear 
who belongs to one’s own ‘tribe’, the church, and who belongs to the ‘hostile 
tribes’, the world. This function of a ‘tribal mark’ is largely supplied by the 
baptism of the Spirit, with the objectively ascertainable sign of speaking in 
tongues. In my view there are sociological reasons why the ‘tribal religion’ of 
the Pentecostal church was bound to develop such a doctrine as the baptism 
of the Spirit, as it is found in Pentecostalism, particularly with the frequent 
obligatory requirement that it should be accompanied by speaking in tongues. 

4. When, however, after twenty years or so, the island of paradise turns out 
to be a purely human island on which things go on as they always do amongst 
men - even amongst redeemed men who have been baptized in the Spirit - a 
crisis occurs in the group’s theological thinking. One can naturally expect a 
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watering-down of the elements of hostility to the world in its theology, and in 
the ‘tribal religion*. But this happens only very slowly. The wounding shock 
delivered by the ‘world’ and the ‘dead’ churches to which they formerly be¬ 
longed still produces its effects, and is sometimes stirred up again by severe 
persecutions on the part of majority churches and members’ or pastors’ ac¬ 
counts, painted in schematic and disparaging terms, of the life of sin lived 
before joining the Pentecostal movement. The ideolog y is changed only to the 
extent to whiA there are hmnan contacts witlfShCTjt^bSjoZsub^^ 

In other cases, the suspicion may arise that the^riBaTtattoo marks are false or 
imprecise. Additional distinguishing marks have therefore to be introduced, 
such as baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’, ‘full confession’,^®® the setting up of 
apostolic ministries,a third crisis experience,i®® the keeping of the sabbath 
and the introduction of the washing of feet.^®® Th is makes clear tlie gnpinlngira l 

costal^movement.Jrhe-form ,the varieties take ts probab l y pnf impnrt gnf^^^ 
that matters is that one can wear-different, trilml^arks from the neighbouring 
^ tribe, which is related, but for that very reason dangerous 


{e) A contradiction in Pentecostal dogmatic teaching: women preachers 

Not all elements of Pentecostal belief and practice, however, can be explained 
from the life story of Pentecostal pastors. For example, fundamentalism cannot 
be explained without more ado from the experience that pastors have undergone 
in their lives. However, if one follows James Barr^^® in describing funda¬ 
mentalism as ritualism, it fits well into the scheme of values which one might 
expect from the life story of Pentecostal pastors. 

But the Pentecostal theory about women and the actual roles which women 
play in the Pentecostal movement are not so easy to reconcile. Three t3rpes of 
women are of particular importance in the Pentecostal movement. 

The prophetess: This t3rpe is not found in biographical material, because the 
prophetess never becomes a pastor, and does not write books. She is a ‘sister’ of 
the church, who expresses herself during periods of prayer by prophecies. I 
recall my Sunday school teacher in the Zurich Pentecostal Mission. She was a 
childless married woman of about 50 years old. Her husband never spoke at the 
services. But when she began her prophecies, in a voice that went to your very 
heart, with the words ‘Behold, - a long pause! - ‘thus saith the Lord . . .,’ in 
immense tension, a silence of almost indescribable concentration, came over the 
meeting. As far as I can remember, she usually uttered no more than a few short 
sentences. She was not an exalted personality, but a modest woman, who, when 
she was asked for advice by the ‘sisters’, expressed herself very cautiously and 
hesitantly. Such prophetesses exist in many Pentecostal congregations. Yuasa 
has given a fine description of their function in the Brazilian Congrega9ao 
Crista. They take care of the poor and relieve the pastor of a large part of his 
personal pastoral care. It is to the advantage of a young pastor to seek the 
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advice of these ‘wise women’, even if he cannot always follow it. Of course this 
type of woman also includes domineering scandalmongers, discontented with 
their marriage or with being spinsters, and this usually leads to tensions or 
divisions in the church. 

The pastor*s wife: The pastor’s wife is her husband’s helpmate. She often has 
greater intellectual gifts than her husband, with his more spontaneous talents, 
and takes care of his correspondence, translates letters, reads books for him, 
goes to most of his services and listens to his sermons. From time to time she 
may criticize him. For the most part she is the ‘gentle, tender, brave but 
submissive helpmate’ of her husband, who, in the words of the Italian Pente¬ 
costal pastor Roberto Bracco,^^^ ‘has a more direct responsibility before God 
than she for the life of the family’. 

The preacher’s wife ..« must stand beside her husband in prayer and travail 
of tears. He is the champion of God, and she only the helpmate ... Others 
may see the anointed giant of God, but she sees the weak mortal who is mere 
man until the divine spark is struck.^^^ 

The woman with theatrical talents: This category does not include either the 
many Pentecostal women missionaries,^^® women pastors^^* nor the women 
evangelists, who, as in other churches, sometimes work under conditions which 
are too hard for men (e.g. in Sweden). These are women preachers who by their 
dominating motherly personality, their beauty, and their outstanding and 
genuinely theatrical talents play the same role in the Pentecostal movement as 
great actresses in the rest of society. Women with such talents would, as members 
of traditional churches, take up a career as actresses or singers. But because these 
callings are taboo for Pentecostals, the Pentecostal ‘actresses’ have no other 
course than to transform the calling of a woman preacher in such a way that it 
can be carried out by an actress, a ‘star of the Kingdom of God’. The most 
outstanding example is Aimee Semple McPherson. As a girl she already had a 
sense of the dramatic. Instead of letting herself be laughed at because her mother 
belonged to the Salvation Army, she invented a Salvation Army game. And 
even as a child, she succeeded in drawing her friends in the new game. When 
she was seventeen she was converted by the preacher Robert Semple, whom she 
later married. Her burning love for Robert Semple united religion, passion and 
ambition, the three driving forces in her life which enabled her to break down 
the iron door leading to the wide world. After the death of her first husband, 
Robert Semple, she married Harold McPherson. But this marriage soon broke 
up, because Harold McPherson had no understanding of Aimee’s ambitions as 
an evangelist. In 1922 she built the Angelus Temple in Los Angeles (which 
cost £600,000). It had 5,300 seats and two sets of choir stalls for a hundred 
singers, and the floors were covered with red fitted carpets. In 1926 she fell in 
love with her radio operator - in the meantime she had also set up a radio 
station - and went off on holiday with him, although he was married. This 
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escapade led to a court case, but did not reduce the boundless enthusiasm of her 
followers for ‘Sister Aimee\ From then on one scandal after another took place 
in her life, including another marriage and a second divorce. 

Thus ‘Sister* grappled her followers to her with hoops of steel. Their devotion 
was not shaken by the many notorious escapades in which she was involved, 
fan^y quarrels, lawsuits, alleged kidnapping and subsequent criminal prose¬ 
cution, marriage, separation and so forA. Scandals which would have des¬ 
troyed any decorous religious leader were used by this prophetess to 
strengthen her position ... Her whole career was an interesting study in 
sexual charm and religious devotion.^^® 

She probably died from an overdose of sleeping pills. Her funeral was one of 
Holl)rwood*s greatest sensations.^^® However, her denomination continued to 
grow, and at the present day has missions throughout the world.^^^ Nor do her 
critics deny that ‘she had actually succeeded in turning criminals into church 
members and drug addicts into healthy human beings*.^^® 

The extravagant Aimee is not the only member of this category. It also 
includes Lilian Trasher, the orphans* mother. As a young missionary, she 
went to Egypt and there founded an orphanage, which took the place of home 
and parents for thousands of Egyptian girls. She sent the more talented of her 
girls to secondary school, but also introduced them to Pentecostal religion. 
The girls practised their Christianity by praying every day with their foster 
mother for the necessary funds. In 1927 and 1936 revivals broke out, with bap¬ 
tisms of the Spirit and speaking in tongues. Lilian Trasher was highly honoured 
by many Egyptians and even given financial support by the Egyptian State. 

We have already mentioned the Danish opera singer Anna Larsen Bjorner. 
The American Maria Atkinson, known as the ‘Woman in White*, was originally 
a Catholic, and became a talented and successful pioneer and founder of churches 
in Mexico, while Maria Fraser founded the rigorist Latter Rain movement in 
South Africa. During a dance she heard a voice which said to her: ‘What if 
Jesus came now!* She sold her jewels and gave the money she received to the 
church and to the poor, but at first remained a member of the Anglican church. 
Not until later did she and her husband, who was a surveyor by profession, 
join the Pentecostal movement. In 1927 she founded the Latter Rain move¬ 
ment in Benoni, because the Pentecostals did not agree with her prophecies, 
which revealed the sins of individuals.^®® 

Johanna Nxumalo is a princess from Swaziland. Together with her sister, 
the queen Nukwase Nxumalo, she helped to spread the Pentecostal movement 
in Swaziland. Nukwase built the Pentecostals a large cathedral in Lobabma. 
Following a vision, she wears at services a stole which contains the colours of all 
the Zionist churches in Swaziland. Three women pastors of diflPerent Zionist 
churches brought her the necessary materials from their churches and sewed 
it together. This is Nukwase*s contribution to ecumenism in the categories of 
Swazi thought. 
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One of the most interesting women in the new Pentecostal movement within 
the existing churches is Jean Stone, the wife of a retired officer of the US Navy, 
who is now a factory manager at the Lockheed Aviation Works. The ‘best 
society’ of Qlifornia used to meet at her home. Through the laying on of her 
hands many Anglican, Lutheran, Roman Catholic and Presbyterian ministers 
experienced the baptism of the Spirit.^®^ 

To sum up, one could say that while the ‘prophetesses’ and the pastor’s 
wives fit into the scheme laid down by Pentecostal doctrine concerning the 
position of women in the church, the women with theatrical talents provide a 
remarkable contrast to the Pentecostal theory of the subordination of woman. 
From the methodological point of view this means that the woman with theatrical 
gifts is a variable. This factor, not previously taken into account this study, 
illustrates the difference between the hierarchy of persons which one would 
expect from Pentecostal doctrine, and the informal hierarchy which actually 
exists. In the Pentecostal movement there are informal systems of value in 
existence which are in contradiction to the official doctrine that is preached. 

One would expect wide degrees of variation (apart from other practical 
problems) in the degree to which the Pentecostal movement is ready to enter¬ 
tain informal hierarchies, but within the scope of this study I am not able to 
demonstrate this. 

(/) Where sociology and theology coincide 

The results of this sociological study can be summed u p as follows: 

1. Before taking on the profession of pastor, the majority of Pentecostal 
pastors in this study belonged to the upper and middlejclasses4L-II^8.7%, 
62.9%). Many (I: 26.2%, 42.6%) were originall^^infci^rspLpastorsTii other 
churches. This change of profession cannot be interpreted jp the-framework of 
the terminology of American sociology of religio n as a^rofessional ad\^ ncementr 
The fact that a large number of ministers and ordinands have joined the Pente¬ 
costal movement is an expression of their search for a more flexible and ser¬ 
viceable church structure. 

The artists (VI: 5.3%, 8.6%) found in the Pentecostal movement a more 
satisfying motive for the pra ctice of their ar t , and a mo re grateful p}^ic. 

2. There are a considerable number of exceptions to this BaHc pattern. A 
considerable minority of Pentecostal pastors were formerly skilled manual or 
white collar workers, semi-skilled or unskilled industrial workers and farmers 
or farm labourers (total 17.2%, 28.5%). For them the profession of pastor 
represented a professional advancement. It is possible that if the sample 
included more representatives of the Latin American Pentecostal movement, 
and more representatives of the second generation, the proportion from these 
levels of society would be greater. The Pentecostal movement made it possible 
for these underprivileged people to articulate their deprivation and so to 
overcome it. 
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3. Not every generation of Pentecostal pastors has the same sociological 
structure. In a third generation the number of those who have completed a 
course of higher education, and of pastors of upper- and middle-class origin, 
greatly increases. The small lower-middle-class group (III), and semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, are more strongly represented in the second generation. 
One must also note that the basic sociological pattern varies from denomination 
to denomination (and not from country to country), according to the history of 
each individual denomination. 

4. A large proportion of Pentecostal pastors come from the family of a 
minister or pastor. The doctrinal system the pastors present must be inter¬ 
preted as a function of their life stories. This is also true of fundamentalism, in 
so far as it can be regarded as a form of ritualism. Both the wide variations and 
the doctrines which are most strongly emphasized, in Pentecostal belief and 
practice, can be understood as the rationalized scheme of values of a particular 
sub-culture, so long as Wilson’s important corrections of American sociology 
are taken into account. 

5. The ‘prophetesses’ have great possibilities open to them in the Pente¬ 
costal movement. Pastors’ wives are largely overshadowed by their husbands, 
even though they are more talented than the pastors themselves. In the case of 
‘women with theatrical talents’ the basic feminine urge which is otherwise 
suppressed in the Pentecostal movement breaks out with great force, so that 
individual women with special talents can attain an extraordinarily high status, 
a fact which presents a remarkable contrast to Pentecostal theological teaching 
about the position of women in the church. This shows that in the Pentecostal 
movement a manifest talent is of greater importance than rigorous funda¬ 
mentalism. 

The ‘woman with theatrical talents’ is a variable which we have hitherto 
not taken in account in our study, and which must be regarded as an exceptiop 
to the close link which we have postulated between the life story and the 
doctrines of Pentecostal pastors and evangelists. 

At the beginning of this enquiry we asked how far the crucial elements in 
Pentecostal doctrine (conversion, the baptism of the Spirit, vocation) represent 
adaptive mechanisms for coping with one’s environment. We can now answer 
that apart from certain exceptions, Pentecostal teaching can be understood as 
the rationalized scheme of values of a particular sub-culture. 

All attempts to understand this sub-culture as an inferior culture, as the 
expression solely of social, intellectual and economic deprivation, are clearly 
contradicted by the most recent sociological statistics.^®^ N. L. Gerrard des¬ 
cribes a study of an enthusiastic Pentecostal group in Minnesota, which is 
distinguished by the cultic handling of poisonous snakes during services (Mark 
16,17-18: ‘These signs will accompany those who believe: . . . they will pick 
up serpents . . .’) The results of the psychological study were recorded in 
individual psychogrammes, and compared to a similar number of psycho- 
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grammes of members of a traditional church. The comparison shows that - 
by contrast to what was expected - the Pentecostal group displayed a lower 
percentage of abnormal psychogrammes {37%) than the group of traditional 
Christians (45%). The traditional Christians were more defensive, less ready to 
admit errors, and displayed more repressions and depressive disturbances, 
while the Pentecostals presented a more spontaneous, free and independent 
picture. In particular, in old age the Pentecostals in this group grow more 
‘normal’, while the traditional Christians grow more reserved, xmfriendly and 
fearful. The conclusion of this study is that Pentecostals seem to derive from 
their worship and their sub-culture more comfort and flexibility to help them 
master thj^problems^life than do traditional Christians.^®® 

If this sub-culturg Js not to be described as an inferior culture, what is its 
characteristic feature,? There are still too few studies available on the inter¬ 
national level to make possible a conclusive answer to this question. Its central 
point presumably lies in the experience of being taken into a fellowship which 
involves a change in one’s whole way of life, and which develops a scheme of 
values which is easier to comprehend and communicate, and the maintenance of 
which is controlled by group dynamic processes (services). 

It is clear that one must not make invidious comparisons between this 
religious sub-culture and the sub-culture of the established churches, which is 
equally the product of sociological conditions. Such a comparison would only 
continue the denominational dispute on the sociological and cultural level. The 
Draft for Section II (Renewal in Mission) of the Fourth Full Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Uppsala comments: 

Religious sub-cultures of a provisional character spring from disillusionment 
at the failure of the Church and of society to work for a new humanity. 
According to anthropologists and sociologists, it is this which accounts for 
the rise of separatist churches. Their religious sub-culture denies them, 
indeed, the promise of a renewed mankind, but gives them instead the illusion 
that within their own membership the new mankind is to be found ... 

If, as in a city, the churches are the places where the people are the most 
segregated from each other by social and confessional as well as language and 
national barriers, the theological and social life of the church is almost entirely 
conditioned by sociological factors. Yet those churches proclaim that within 
the church these sub-cultures have been covercome. But the opposite is true. 
Instead of overcoming the sub-cultures, the churches add to the existing 
secular sub-cultures their own religious sub-cultures. 

The question that must be asked here is that of the relative justification for 
religious sub-cultures, their necessary functions and their relationship to other 
sub-cultures. In theological terms, this means that the opposite of a sect (for a 
religious sub-culture which conceives of itself in absolute terms must pre¬ 
sumably be described by the theological term ‘sect’, so long as the concept is 
understood to include the traditional churches, as well as the Pentecostal 
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churches, when the former also think of themselves in absolute terms) is not 
the church but the oikumene^ which is not identified here with the World 
Council of Churches. The function of a sub-culture can be defined in socio¬ 
logical terms. It must be defined sociologically, because a comparison between 
the dogmatic teaching of the churches and the Pentecostal movement does not 
give any picture of the functions of dogmatic theology and religious practice 
(in either the church or the Pentecostal movement). 

But it is not enough simply to define these functions. They must be critically 
evaluated. The question of their necessity, of the needs which they satisfy, and 
their contributions to the needs of the oikumene (to adapt I Cor. 12.7) is some¬ 
thing we must now go on to consider. 
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Practice as a Theological Statement: 
A Theological Assessment 


I. A Summary of Research 

Athough in recent years the Pentecostal movement has caused concern to the 

churches of every continent, and extensive literature has been produced about 

it and by it, there is still no systematic summary of these publications.^ This is 

evident to anyone who consults the scrappy bibliographical details of the 

Pentecostal movement given in standard scholarly^works-and-lwaeonsj^re - 

seems to be a need, therefore, for a'Systematie^mmary-ofjhis Jitera ture^Y h ^ 

Handbuch der Pfingstbemegung (HaridbDdlToFtEer Pentecostal Movement) - 

contains some of the preKminary work for this. ^ ' ^ 

In it I list: 

approximately 4,700 titles of accounts written by Pentecostals themselves 
(1,673 authors) 

approximately 1,100 titles of accounts of the Pentecostal movement written 
by others (763 authors) 

approximately 1,100 accounts of the Holiness movement by those who 
belong to it and by outsiders (1,004 authors) 

400 short biographies of Pentecostal pastors. 

In two research papers^ I have published a comprehensive summary of this 
literature. 

These papers, and in particular the state of the sources for the early history 
of the movement which is complicated, but not inaccessible to a systematic 
study, cannot be summarized here. Nevertheless we shall list here the most 
important scholarly works on the Pentecostal movement. 


(a) Accounts mitten by Pentecostals 

Pentecostals themselves have published a number of accounts of the move¬ 
ment which satisfy scholarly standards. Naturally, the smaller the area they 
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attem pt to cove r^ thejnorc^ccurate-they are. In my view this is the only method 
of study whidi^ll bring any progress-in-^r^ggclwm. t his_ difficub ;Md. Un¬ 
fortunately it runs contrary to the requirements of publishers, who^nost^all 
for studies with an international scope, and are not very interested in the 
publication of special studies, 

r '^Amongst the historically reliable studies, based on an exact knowledge of the 
sources, we would mention the following: Charles Conn’s works on the Church 
of God (Cleveland) and its mission churches,^ O. T. Hargrave’s History of the 
\ Church of God {Cleveland) in Mexico^ Mario G. Hoover’s history of the con- 
[ stitution of the Assemblies of God,^ the splendid but unfortunately unpublished 
Handbook of Pentecostal Denominations in the USA by E. L. Moore, H, V. 
Synan’s extremely well documented history, The Pentecostal Movement in the 
United States^^ the account of a number of American denominations by Klaude 
Kendrick,® a special study by G. H, Paul of the Pentecostal Holiness Church in 
Oklahoma,^ S, DurasolTs history of the Russian Pentecostal movement,® the 
account of the Swedish Pentecostal movement, intended to run to five volumes, 
by A. Sundstedt® and the three-volume study of the Norwegian Pentecostal 
movement by E. Strand, E. Strom and M. Ski.^® The dissertation by J. Camp¬ 
bell on The Pentecostal Holiness Church is indispensable, but is not satisfactory 
in every respect. There are also other American theses, written by Pentecostals 
for master’s and doctor’s degrees, on historical aspects of the movement, but I 
was unable to obtain access to these.^^ 

In the wider sense of scholarly accounts of the movement by Pentecostals 
themselves, one should also include the works on the history of the Reformation 
and Church history by K. Ecke,^® R, F. Edel’s biography of Thiersch, the 
leader of the Old Apostolic Churches in Germany,^® the medical and psychiatric 
dissertation on speaking in tongues by L, M. Vivier-van Eetveldt,^^ as well as 
the Polish study of D. L. Moody. With regard to scholarly works on doctrine 
one must distinguish between works which present normal Pentecostal teaching 
(most presenting a two-stage doctrine of salvation) in academic form^® and 
those writers who, attempting to come to terms with New Testament scholar¬ 
ship, are trying to go beyond this position.^’ 



accounts by non-Pentecostals 


Until recently, most accounts of the Pentecostal movement by non-Pente- 
costals were attacks on it, or were works which considered the Pentecostal 
movement from a particular denominational point of view, either funda¬ 
mentalist,^® Lutheran,^® Reformed,®® Methodist,®^ Baptist,®® Anglican,®® 
Church of South India,®^ Catholic,®® Jewish®® or even Communist.®^ 

^More recently, a number of works on the Pentecostal movement have ap¬ 
peared which take seriously the fact that the Bible contains a variety of different 
theologies, patterns of religious practice and ecclesiologies, and that therefore 
it is not possible to draw a straightforward contrast between the Pentecostal 
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movement and Scripture, Protestant belief or Catholic belief, as was the practice 
in most accounts until recently - fifty years after K. L. Schmidt’s Rahmen der 
Geschichte Jesu (The Framework of the History of Jesus)^® or Bultmann’s History 
of the Synoptic Tradition^^ and ten years after E. Schweizer’s Church Order in 
the New Testament and his article pneuma in the Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament^ to mention only a handful of exegetic studies which are of 
particular importance in the dialogue with the Pentecostal movement. 

The first att empt at an ecume nical asses sm ent of th e Pentecostal-movement 
was by L. Newbig n.®® In Holland,®^ Germany,®® Great Britain®® and Africa, 
amongst Ainerican®^ and French®® Catholics, and also in publications by the 
World Council of Churches®® and in my own works an attempt was made to 
understand Pentecostalism as an expression of New Testament forms of 
religious belief and practice which might be following a very independent line, 
but could not be ruled out on a priori theological grounds. In the section that 
follows we shall see how this interpretation wa^s received by the friends and the 
opponents of the Pentecostal movement. 

2. The Pentecostal Movement in Dialogue 

The present state of the discussion about the Pentecostal movement can perhaps 
be best illustrated by the criticisms received of the German edition of the 
present work, because it is so far the only scholarly document on the subject of 
the Pentecostal movement which has been discussed at the same time by 
Pentecostals themselves and also by academic theologians. 

The first reaction to this account of the Pentecostal movement was one of 
astonishment. Kurt Hutten, the leading expert on the German Pentecostal 
movement, described it as ‘an undertaking of mad audacity’,®^ which hitherto no 
World Pentecostal Conference, no church historian and no expert on denom¬ 
inational differences had dared to tackle. Pentecostals were astonished - and 
partly also a little embarrassed - at the many varieties of Pentecostal belief and 
practice. They had previously been in the habit of regarding the kind of Pente¬ 
costalism prevailing in their own church and their own country as the normal 
kind, the ‘official’ pattern. Now they were forced to recognize that it was possible 
to be a Pentecostal in a quite different way. Protestants and Catholics were 
astonished at the fact that a marginal section of Christianity, to which little 
attention had hitherto been paid, could develop so much vitality, and that even 
though it was able to produce scarcely any theological statements of any value, 
it could still pose fundamental problems for missionary theology and hermen¬ 
eutics. 

Fundamental criticisms were made from only two quarters. Hermann 
Schopwinkel of the Gnadau Association discussed the chapter on Germany®® 
and accused me of ignorance of the sources. In his view, the German Evan¬ 
gelical movement would have ‘sunk into a quagmire of hell’ if the Berlin 
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Dechration had not set up a timely barrier against Pentecostal enthusiasm. The 
second fundamental criticism was made by one of my former colleagues in the 
Swiss Pentecostal Mission.^® He vehemently attacked the attempt to give a 
historical interpretation of Pentecostal belief and practice, to draw Pentecostals 
into an ecumenical dialogue, and to reduce the absolute significance placed on 
certain passages in the Bible to a relative one against the historical background 
of the New Testament, In his view co-operation with non-fundamentalist 
churches, critical exegesis and a Reformation understanding of grace are all 
irreconcilable with Pentecostal belief and practice, although in the classical 
Pentecostal movement, as in neo-Pentecostalism, there are well known figures 
who are at one and the same time critical exegetes, ecumenical theologians 
and charismatic Christians. But other Pentecostal reviewers are clearly not in 
agreement with this Swiss critic. Christian Krust^® is grateful for an ‘account 
which is exact in its scholarship, lively and generally comprehensible*. Ludwig 
EisenloffeH^ regards the ‘critical and factually correct* book as ‘the first com¬ 
prehensive account of the great [Pentecostal] revival movement of our century*. 
It is true that he is also of the opinion that I gave ‘excessive preference to 
current exegetical scholarship*, but considers that attention should be paid to 
my thesis that ‘the Pentecostal movement can make a considerable contribution 
to the life of the church as a whole in the first instance not by its dogmatic 
theology, but far more by its religious practice*. Leonhard Steiner,^^ an inter¬ 
nationally known Pentecostal leader, in his profound postscript to the German 
edition of this book has also combined a grateful acknowledgement of the 
account given of the movement with a criticism of the interpretation of the 
Bible by the methods of historical criticism. He too is afraid that a critical and 
academic interpretation of the Bible will lead to the loss of fundamental biblical 
truths. Neither Christian Krust^® nor the Polish Pentecostal reviewers^^ 
criticized this point. This is understandable, because the Polish Pentecostal 
pastors are trained together with other Protestant students of theology at the 
theological academy in Warsaw. Similarly, the detailed reviews given by 
Scandinavian Pentecostals do not lay their main emphasis on the different 
methods of interpreting the Bible, but quite rightly point out that this account 
of the Pentecostal movement contains an implicit criticism of the representatives 
of certain structures in the established churches.^® 

Most non-Pentecostal reviewers emphasize the ‘element of dialogue* in the 
book, that is, the attempt to set up a bridge between two different types of 
religious belief and practice.^® The book has been called ‘a celebration and a 
monument to the ecumenical coming-of-age of Pentecostalism*.^’ Johannes 
Althausen^® of East Germany notes that it has been based on previous dialogue 
with the groups concerned. ‘This is unusual.* In his view the nature of the 
encounter between the partners in the denominational dialogue ‘will do a great 
deal for the future of ecumenism*. Karl Kupisch^® describes the critical passages 
of the book as treading ‘delicately through this maze* and gives the author credit 
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for having the ecumenical responsibility ‘to take care not to regard a single form 
of religious practice as theologically immaculate*. But it is this imprecision, the 
unwilUngness to use theological criteria and categories to pass judgment on the 
rigid orthodoxy®® or the theological weaknesses of the Pentecostal movement,®^ 
which irritates other reviewers. 

Hellmut Gollwitzer®^ asserts: 

It is no longer possible to pass by the Pentecostal movement with one’s nose 
in the air, as academic theology on the continent has done, not only because 
of its sheer size, which has given it such great significance outside Europe, 
but also because of its quality ... A non<-Pentecostal reader, and academic 
theologians in particular, can look forward, if they set aside their prejudices, 
to exciting reading... Anyone who is weary at the dullness of the established 
churches and the consequences and products of this dullness will find here 
cause for astonishment at the tumultuous and explosive activities which are 
going on outside our own narrow circle. 

Others emphasize the urges towards a trans-rational mode of communi¬ 
cation which this ‘first critical introduction to the modem Pentecostal move¬ 
ment’®® has given them. 

In Pentecostal piety an important beginning has been made of a ‘non-verbal 
communication’. It was this fact which gave me, as a member of an established 
Lutheran parish ‘founded on the Word’, most food for thought. Communica¬ 
tion' has become one of the most urgent problems of our time. We can no 
longer close our eyes to the fact that we live in a ‘post-literary’ age as the book 
and newspaper lose more and more groimd to the illustrated magazines and to 
television. For the majority of people today our ‘Word oriented’ worship 
services are no longer comprehensible. The Pentecostal movement with its 
visions and dreams offers an important non-verbal means of communication 
to those who have difficulty with abstract thinking. If we do not want to 
confine ourselves to the shrinking circle of readers capable of intellectual 
thinking (which would be contrary to our acknowledged task) we cannot but 
go looking for more relevant expressions for our worship services.®^ 

Consequently, Martin Conway rejects ‘quick theological condemnations of 
what the Pentecostals say\ They ‘only reveal the poverty and narrowness of 
spirit in much of what the traditional churches ar^’.®® 

S. von Kortzfleisch®® compares the style of the book to a Pentecostal service: 

In innumerable quotations Hollenweger lets the Pentecostals speak for them¬ 
selves. He is like a Pentecostal preacher who in his services leaves room for 
other people’s uncensored contributions and yet, without a rigid liturgy, 
always remains the leader of the worship. ^ 

Amongst Catholic reviews®’ that of J. Sudbrack, SJ, is the most interesting. 
In many places he draws a comparison between the popular mystical piety of 
Catholicism (the veneration of Mary, pilgrimages, devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
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medals, blessings, novenas) and that of Pentecostalism, and rightly points out 
that there are many points of agreement. He agrees with J. A. Jungmann: 

The abrupt rejection by the universal church of the second century of the 
Montanist movement of the Spirit also meant that spontaneity and enthusiastic 
worship and devotion were excluded from the church, or at least regarded 
with considerable mistrust. In the course of church history very little has 
remained of the magnanimity of Paul, who welcomed the fullness of the works 
of the Spirit in his Corinthian churches: ‘Now I want you all to speak in 
tongues* (I Cor. 14.5). Order and regimentation have swamped almost every¬ 
thing else.®® 

He concluded with a twofold question: 

What should be the form, today and tomorrow, taken by the spontaneity and 
impulsiveness without which any form of worship only speaks to half of man’s 
being } And again, how can this spontaneity be admitted to the central stream 
of Christianity ? 

Is it not right to say that the resistance to jazz and beat masses, to eucharistic 
liturgies in private and ‘unliturgical’ settings, to ‘political services’, which 
make a call to action, are producing the very opposite effect to what is in¬ 
tended, that is, that they force the tentative steps into extreme positions, which 
then - and only then! - are maintained and put into practice on the margins 
of Christianity? With his exhortations to the Corinthians, Paul showed a 
different way. 

In this context, Sudbrack’s argument leads him to discuss Harvey Cox’s 
The Feast of Fools. 

A German-speaking Catholic is astonished to find that Harvey Cox’s sources 
include Josef Pieper,®® Hugo Rahner,®® Josef Andreas Jungmann, Romano 
Guardini and others.®^ 

Here Cox is seen as the interpreter of the ‘secular city’, deriving his inter¬ 
pretative tools from the piety of Catholicism and Pentecostalism - an unusual 
and exciting viewpoint. 


3. An Attempt at a Theological Definition of Sectarianism 

Before we look further at the significance of such an interpretation of the 
‘secular city’ with the aid of elements of Catholic and Pentecostal piety (one 
might almost say that we are making a theological assessment at the point where 
empirical sociology and historical theology coincide) we must first look briefly 
at the concept of sectarianism. Academic theology has always tended to regard 
sects as heretical sects, that is, it has judged them by their doctrinal teachings. 
The further they have departed from the Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican or 
Catholic doctrinal position which is regarded as the central message of Scrip¬ 
ture, the more they are condemned as an association of heretics. But this 
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definition in denominational terms, that a sect is a body which places the main 
emphasis on a subordinate doctrinal element, which does not confess Christ as 
the centre of its faith, which neglects the basis of faith, be it justification or the 
eucharist, is in my view no longer adequate. For amongst the churches which 
belong to the World Council, and indeed within the New Testament canon 
itself, many of these matters are subjects of dispute. That is, even if we have the 
melancholy courage to make the charge of heretical sectarianism, it is in effect 
being made not against exotic fringe groups but against other major denomina¬ 
tions. But this will not do, for not only the Pentecostal movement, but also the 
Orthodox Church, the Reformation churches, and the Roman Catholic Church 
each have their roots in a corresponding tradition in the New Testament. 
Thus if one were to try to defeat the other with Scripture, Scripture would be 
used to contradict itself. 

But the scholarly study of the New Testament can help us here. It has been 
shown that the New Testament is not a unified theological textbook. The 
differences result from the different situations in which the New Testament 
writers had to work out their message. They were obliged to give a one-sided 
presentation to the sole matter that was necessary in their situation. If they had 
not done this, they would be like many modem sermons: correct, but boring 
and ineffectual. When modem preaching has anything to say, it must also be 
one-sided. Thus it is a gross over-simplification for the traditional churches to 
pretend to oppose the Pentecostal movement with the ‘message of the Bible*. 
This kind of apologetics overlooks the fact that on the one hand the Bible is a 
collection of theological outlines, and that secondly, not only in biblical times, 
but also at the present day, the gospel has to be preached in very different ways 
to people from different cultures and societies.®^ For the negroes of Georgia, 
the Lutheran sola gratia will never be comprehensible, and the peasant or worker 
from the Bernese Oberland who has been saved from drunkenness will never 
understand the meaning of simul justusy simul peccator. The concept of the 
‘central message of Scripture’ which is so often put forward is not sufScient 
in our present dialogue. By ‘Christ alone’ a Salvationist understands the life 
renewed by regeneration, a Catholic the sacrament, a Lutheran the concept of 
sola gratiay an Anglican a combination of these elements, a Jehovah’s Witness 
his understanding of the Kingdom of God and a Pentecostal the normative 
document of the normative church, the Acts of the Apostles. 

Thus Kasemann is right when he finds present-day denominational differ¬ 
ences already foreshadowed in different religious types in the New Testament.®^ 
Thus to take part in the dialogue with denominations and sects, the present day 
theologian must be not only ‘at home in the Bible’ but also ‘at home with the 
conflicts within the Bible’. That is, he cannot simply oppose Pentecostals with 
the Bible, or in our case with the Pauline doctrine of justification. ‘Between 
Paul and Acts there is a difference in substance, in belief - not merely a differ¬ 
ence in the presentation of doctrines, but a difference in belief.’^^ 
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On this basis we must try to define the nature of sectarianism on some other 
basis than that of denominational prejudice, A person belongs to a sect if he has 
excluded himself from the fellowship of the saints, that is, if he asserts that in 
his own ecclesiastical organization, in his own theology, and in his own experience 
of faith, God’s will is infallibly ‘incarnate’. Anyone who uses his form of worship 
or his theology to deny that another Christian is a Christian is making his own 
worship or theology the standard of what the church is, and therefore denies 
that the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ is unique. 

But this definition is open to the charge of relativism: one can then believe 
what he wants, so long as one does not bother anybody else. Thus we have to 
extend the above definition by asking further questions. Is the function of a 
particular religious practice or doctrine in the social context in which it occurs 
that of healing and integrating people, giving them a fuller humanity and helping 
them to reach a critical maturity ? Does it set people free from pressures and 
fears ? Does it help them to have an evangelical commitment to help the world 
and the whole of Christianity? Or does it narrow their horizons, maim them 
and make them immature? It is clear that the same pattern of practice and 
doctrine cannot be of equal value in every society, in every age and for all men. 
And this presumably implies the end of a Christian doctrine which can com¬ 
mand assent everywhere, at every time and by everyone. 

4. Are Enthusiasts of Their Nature Sectarians? 

We should now try to apply the principles laid down above to the Pentecostal 
movement. If in theological terms one regards a group as a sect if it considers 
belonging to that group to be necessary to salvation, then apart from a number 
of insignificant examples I know of no Pentecostal groups which would have 
to be called a heretical sect in this sense.®® Consequently, I would suggest that 
the concepts of‘sect’, ‘heretical sect’, or the expression used in America, ‘cult’, 
which annoy Pentecostals, should no longer be used in speaking of the Pente¬ 
costal movement. 

When we, as a denomination, mistake our own denominational ‘arc’ for the 
|whole circle’ we are to be pitied. Each denomination attracts certain types of 
individuals and social classes which others could never attract... The Holi¬ 
ness and Pentecostal sects [sects here is the word used by Campbell himself, 
who is a pastor of the Pentecostal Holiness Church] need to recognize this 
truth, and to develop a peater appreciation for those Christians who may 
differ with them in doctrinal emphasis.®® 

Every member of a church probably thinks his church is right, but we know 
that some churches are more spiritual and more scriptural than others. It is 
extreme narrow-mindedness to think that any one denomination alone con¬ 
stitutes the true Church. The Church of Jesus is made up of born-again 
believers - persons whose names are written in heaven. Membership in a 
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visible church does not guarantee membership in the mystical Church. The 

work of the Holy Ghost is required. The visible church is a means of grace; 

it is not, in itself, a saviour.®’ 

But in my view to dismiss enthusiastic Christians as heretical sectarians is 
only justified when they try to claim absolute significance for their own en¬ 
thusiastic Christianity, quite apart from the fact that ‘the primitive church in 
Jerusalem was to a large degree guided by prophetic utterances, which com¬ 
parative religion would describe as “enthusiasm”.’®® It remains to be shown 
that an emotional experience has less of the nature of a word than a sacrament 
does. We do not dispute that the sacraments are preaching in the form of a 
‘visible word’. Why should not speaking in tongues, visions and healings of the 
sick on the Pauline pattern be a wholly legitimate form of preaching, if they 
are integrated into the preaching function ? I am not unaware of the criticism 
that it is just this which fails to happen. Speaking in tongues and visions are 
often not seen in their function as preaching, but are isolated as actual experi¬ 
ences of God. This may be true; but I can also recall sermons, which, although 
their outward form was that of preaching, offered not a glimmer of hope, not a 
breath of the good news of the gospel. Does this mean that the church of the 
word is a sect, because even the word can be reduced to babbling ? And is the 
church of the Spirit a sect, because genuine emotion can be confused with 
sentimentality, the Spirit with enthusiastic manifestations, inspiration with 
sloppy rubbish, and the genuine struggle for words of the uneducated with the 
slapdash eloquence of the superficial ? Now there are people - whose numbers 
are increasing - to whom sermons are inaccessible. To expect a particular style 
of religious practice from them is to confuse the obedience of faith with a 
cultural authoritarianism. As long as the enthusiasts, obedient to their original 
undertaking, seek to serve the whole church, they are not sectarians. In indivi¬ 
dual cases this need not prevent their churches taking on fixed organizational 
forms, but it should stop them from cutting themselves oflF in a systematic way 
from dialogue with the religious practice and theology of other churches. If 
they do this, they betray their own origin. 

5. The Failure of the ^Ecumenical Revival Movement^ 

The purpose of the Pentecostal movement was to reconcile the different 
Christian denominations. Dogmatic barriers were to be overcome not by agree¬ 
ment on a minimum of dogma, but by giving up any attempt to lay down fixed 
dogma. The bond of union was to be the presence of the living God, the reality 
of the Holy Spirit, which people looked forward to receiving in conversion, 
sanctification, the baptism of the Spirit and the gifts of the Spirit. In the ex¬ 
pectation of the immediate second coming of Jesus, no attempt was made to 
achieve theological clarity, and there was also a neglect of political and ethical 
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problems. We are not called to proclaim problems, but the good news of sal¬ 
vation. And therefore there is only a single legitimate aim before the second 
coming of Jesus on the clouds of heaven: to sanctify and unite the children of 
God and to evangelize the world within a single generation. 

When the Lord delayed, the different ethical and dogmatic views within 
the Pentecostal movement made a minimum of dogmatic principles a 
necessity. Only a diminishing minority resisted the temptation to become a 
large free church, carrying weight in church politics. This group remained* 
faithful to a basic Quaker outlook, refused to lay down obligatory dogma, and 
refused to make majority decisions. The majority adopted an anti-rationalist 
dogmatic theology from the arsenal of the previous century and refurbished it 
by adding the ^initial sign of the baptism of the Spirit*, speaking in tongues. 
The zeal of the churches for sanctification and evangelization grew less. Special¬ 
ists were used to put through the religious programme of the church, and a 
beginning was made in the training of pastors. As a result, the questions of 
church organization, baptism and the instruction of children became urgent. 
Although the fiction of a universal priesthood was maintained, in all the older 
denominations one finds a majority of worshippers who listen to the services 
which the pastor carries out with a small staff of full-time and voluntary helpers. 
In many churches - not in all - Pentecostal worship offers an opportunity for 
active participation through prayer, testimony and singing. But it is no longer 
automatic that those who are not officials are involved in services. From time 
to time a longing for the Pentecostal ideal makes itself felt. People ask why, with 
regard to clothing and cosmetics, church government, the relationship of 
pastors to non-pastors and difficulties with the second generation, they are 
growing closer and closer to the traditional churches ? Such questions resiilt in 
repentance weeks, penitential prayer, and renewed attempts to achieve complete 
sanctification. In other words the problem is seen, as in the traditional churches, 
as a human failure on the part oPpastors and church members, and not as the 
result of adopting unsuitable organizational structures. Often such penitential 
movements lead to the setting up of new churches, which begin the cycle again 
a few stages further back. 

As far as I know, Pentecostal preaching and literature have so far had little 
to say about this unfaithfulness to the original vision of an ecumenical revival 
movement which would take in all churches. The only exceptions are the call to 
unity, and occasional Pentecostal working fellowships on a national level as an 
answer to these calls. 

The theological insights of the Pentecostal movement are neither new nor 
valuable. They demonstrate to the traditional churches how far their preaching 
has become incomprehensible, and how much the religious education on which 
they set so much store is misinterpreted amongst lay people. One should not 
forget that at least in Germany and Switzerland most Pentecostals have received 
several years of religious instruction from the historic churches. This is some- 
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thing which the established churches should take to heart. Consequently, the 
questions posed for traditional churches by the spread of the Pentecostal move¬ 
ment are more important than the answers given by Pentecostalism. It is not 
enough simply to call the Pentecostal movement a heretical sect because its 
answers turn out to be wrong. They are no more wrong than other things which 
are believed by many people within our churches. One may object that while 
this may be true, the conventional Protestantism found within the traditional 
churches - or as one might call it, the simple faith of the laity - has no claim to 
be of theological importance. But this is something that has to be decided. In 
general we have done ourselves great damage by denying the laity their rights 
as partners in the theological dialogue. 


6. A Theological Assessment of the Pentecostal Movement Taking Its 
Social Context Into Account 

To understand the forms of religious practice which occur in Pentecostalism, 
it is not enough simply to recognize that a variety of forms exist in the New 
Testament. For example, in order to make a fair judgment on the driving out of 
demons and other m3rthological religious practices, it is not enough simply to 
find out whether or not the particular practice is in accordance with the New 
Testament. Similarly, to be able - or unable - to identify Pentecostal speaking 
in tongues with that of the New Testament is not a sufficient standard of judg¬ 
ment. To form a valid judgment, we must consider the function of these religious 
forms in a particular cultural situation. Thus we must also look at the relation¬ 
ship between a particular biblical form of religious practice and the social 
context in which it occurs. This function must then be compared to that of 
Pentecostal practice in the social context in which it occurs. Is its function in this 
context to heal and integrate people, giving them a fuller humanity and helping 
them to reach a critical maturity? Does it set people free from pressures and 
fears, and help an evangelical understanding of the world and of the whole of 
Christianity? Or does it narrow their horizons, maim them and make them 
immature? In answering these questions, we must always keep in mind the 
relationship to a particular sub-culture, because the same element of religious 
practice can exercise different functions in a different context. 

One example is the different function of Pentecostal religious practice in the 
first, second and third generations (e.g. in the ‘best society’ of California and 
the shanty towns of Santiago, etc.)rSihce a knowledge-of-the^ntext-is-neees-V 
sary fordetermining-tfaelfunction of Pentecostal religious practice, a theologi- ^ 
c^I^dgment upon the Pentecostal movement cannot be made by theologians/^ 
algne*. The-attempt-to-make^a-fair-judgmenris seriously hampered by the facf 
that members of majority cultures proceed from the assumption that in their 
environment there are no sub-cultures, or alternatively that these are merely 
stunted versions of the majority culture. It is on the basis of this kind of 
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prejudice that Negroes in South Africa and America are condemned as inferior. 

Thus we conclude our study with a question which is not only of funda- 
mental importance for the dialogue between the Pentecostal movement and the 
traditional churches, but also for the common life of the whole of Christianity. 
^ What is the relationship between contrary forms of religious belief and practice, 
which are partly determined by the different social context in which they occur ? 
What form should be taken by an ecumenical Christiani^a church ecumeni¬ 
cal in Its thinking, forms and purposes, wRiclTSoeOiorsSt out to break down 
sub-cultures by pressure or by education, and which not only tolerates the fact 
of different forms of religious belief and practice in different sub-cultures, but 
recognizes that they are theologically necessary? And what form will a church 
take which tries to include in a single organization the different religious sub¬ 
cultures within a region, without smoothing down their particular features 
until they fit into a normal pattern ? What instruments must be developed in 
order to make a valid assessment within a particular social context of whether a 
particular form of religious practice functions well or badly ? What form will be 
j taken by the religion of those who at one and the same time belong to different 
sub-cultures ? 

It is not the task of this ‘account of the Pentecostal movement in dialogue^ 
to answer this and other questions which this study has raised. Jtfonned the 
^ basis for a study^y the World Cquiicil oLChurche^^ The results of studies 


carried out in North America,®® Western Europe,’® Switzerland,’^ and East 
Germany’^ are available. The preliminary theological and sociological studies 
have been gathered by Thomas Wieser.’® On the basis of the numerous theo¬ 
logies present in the New Testament and the numerous ‘agendas’ on which the 
gospel has to be included at the present day, it will be possible for this ‘church 
for others’ to take very numerous concrete forms.’^ Theological and ecclesio- 
logical fragments which result from this new reality of the church have formed 
thg.content of further studies on the themes outlined here.’® 

■^A genuine dialogue with the Pentecostal movement will lead the traditional 
churches not to imitate the Pentecostal movement, but to make a critical exam- 
f \ ination of their own tradition, such as has been begun in fragmentary form in 
U^e ecumenical documents referred to. Nor should a dialogue with the traditional 
/ churches lead the Pentecostal movement simply to become assimilated to them, 
it should lead them to look^critic^lly at the original task n f the Penteco stal 
movemej^injhe setting of Christiamty as a whole. 
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Declarations of Faith 


!• The Apostolic Faith Movement 

St^ds for the restoration of the faith once delivered unto the saints - the old time 
religion, camp meetings, revivals, missions, street and prison work and Christian Unity 
everywhere. 

Teaching on Repentance; Mark 1,14, 15 

Godly Sorrow for Sin; Example: Matt. 9.13; II Cor. 7.9, ii; Acts 3.19; 17.30, 31 

Of Confession of Sins: Luke 15.21; 18.13 

Forsaking Sinful Ways: Isa. 55,7; John 3.8; Prov. 28.13 

Restitution: Ezek. 33.15; Luke 19.8 

And Faith in Jesus Christ 

First Work: Justification is that act of God’s firee grace by which we receive remission 
of sins. Acts 10.42, 43; Roni. 3.25 

Se(X)nd Work: Sanctification is the second work of grace and the last work of grace. 
Sanctification is that act of God’s free grace by which He makes us holy. John 17.15,17: 
‘Sanctify them through Thy Truth. Thy word is truth.’ I Thess. 4.3; 5.23; Heb. 13.12; 
2.11; 12.14. 

Sanctification is cleansing to make holy. The Disciples were sanctified before the 
Day of Pentecost. By a careful study of Scripture you will find it so now. ‘Ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you’ (John 15.3; 13.10); and Jesus had 
breathed on them the Holy Ghost (John 20.21, 22). You know, that they could not 
receive the Spirit if they were not clean. Jesus cleansed and got all doubt out of His 
Church before he went back to glory. 

The Baptism with the Holy Ghost is a gift of power upon the sanctified life; so 
when we get it, we have the same evidence as the Disciples received on the Day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2.3,4), in speatog in new tongues. See also Acts 10.45,46; i9-6; I Cor. 
14.21. ‘For I will work a work in your days which ye will not believe Aough it be told 
you’ (Hab. 1.5). 

Seeking Healing: He must believe that God is able to heal - Ex. 15.26: ‘I am the 
Lord that healeth thee.’ James 5.14; Ps. 103.3; H Kings 20.5; Matt. 8.16, 17; Mark 
16.16-18. 

He must believe God is able to heal. ‘Behold I am the Lord, the God of all flesh; 
is there any thing too hard for Me ?’ Jer. 12.27. 

Text in Apostolic Foith^ Los Angeles, Sept. 1906, photocopied in R. Crayne, Early 20th 
Century Pentecost^ pp. 51-2; cf. ch. 2.3, pp. 22ff. 
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2, Assemblies of God 

Here the declaration of faith of the Assemblies of God, USA (ch. 3, pp. 29ff.X is quoted. 
In the notes examples are given of the variations found in a number of declarations 
of faith based on the document of the Assemblies of God. 

Statement of Fundamental Truths {since 1916) 

The Bible is our all-sufficient rule for faith and practice. Hence this statement of 
Fundamental Truths is intended as a basis of fellowship among us (i.e., that we all 
speak the same thing, 1 Cor. i.io; Acts* 2.42). The human phraseology employed in 
such statement is not inspired nor contended for, but the truth set forth is held to be 
essential to a full Gospel ministry. No claim is made that it contains all truth in the 
Bible, only that it covers our present needs as to these fundamental matters. 

1. The Scriptures inspired 

The Bible is the inspired Word of God, a revelation from God to man, the infallible 
rule of faith and conduct, and is superior to conscience and reason, but not contrary to 
reason (II Tim. 3.15-16; I Peter 2.2). 

2. The one true God 

The one true God has revealed Himself as the eternally self-existent, self>revealed 
I AM; and has further revealed Himself as embodying the principles of relationship 
and association, i.e., as Father, Son and Holy Ghost (Deut 6.4; Mark 12.29; 
43.10-11; Matt. 28.19).^ 

For fuller statement concerning Godhead, see General Council Minutes. 

3. Many his Fall and Redemption 

Man was created good and upright; for God said, Tet Us make man in Our image, 
after Our likeness.’ But man, by voluntary transgression, fell, and his only hope of 
redemption is in Jesus Christ the Son of God (Gen. 1.26-31; 3.1-7; Rom. 5.12-21). 

4. The Salvation of Man 
{a) Conditions to Salvation 

The grace of God, which bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men through the 
preaching of repentance toward God and faith toward ^e Lord Jesus Christ; man is 
saved by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, and, being 
justified by grace through faith, he becomes an heir of God according to the hope of 
eternal life (Titus 2.11; Rom. 10.13-15; Luke 24.47; Titus 3.5-7) 

(b) The Evidences of Salvation 

The inward evidence, to the believer of his salvation, is the direct witness of the 
Spirit (Rom. 8.16). The outward evidence to all men is a life of righteousness and true 
holiness. 

5. Baptism in Water 

The ordinance of Baptism by a biuial with Christ should be observed as commanded 
in the Scriptures, by all who have really repented and in their hearts have truly believed 
on Christ as Saviour and Lord. In so doing, they have the body washed in pure water 
as an outward symbol of cleansing, while their heart has already been sprinkled with 
the blood of Christ as an inner cleansing. Thus they declare to the world that they have 
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died with Jesus and that they have also been raised with Him to walk in newness of 
life (Matt. 28.19; Acts 10.47-8; Rom. 6.4; Acts 20.21; Heb. 10.22). 

6. The Lord^s Supper 

The Lord’s Supper, consisting of the elements, bread and the fruit of the vine, is the 
symbol expressing our sharing the divine nature of our Lord Jesus Christ (II Peter i .4); 
a memorid of His suffering and death (I Cor. 11.26) and a prophecy of His second 
coming (I Cor. 11.26); and is enjoined on all believers, Wdl He comes’. 

7. The Promise of the Father 

All believers are entitled to, and should ardently expect, and earnestly seek, the promise 
of the Father, the Baptism in the Holy Ghost and fire, according to the command of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This was the normal experience of all in the early Christian 
Church. With it comes the enduement of power for life and service, the bestowment 
of the gifts and their uses in the work of the ministry (Luke 24.49; Acts 1.4, 8; I Cor. 
12.1-31). This wonderful experience is distinct from and subsequent to the experience 
of the new birth (Acts 10.44-6; 11.14-16; 15.7-9).* 

8. The Evidence of the Baptism in the Holy Ghost 

The Baptism of believers in the Holy Ghost is witnessed by the initial physical sign 
of speaking with other tongues as the Spirit of God gives them utterance (Acts 2.4). 
The speaking in tongues in this instance is the same in essence as the gift of tongues 
(1 Cor. 12.4-10,28) but different in purpose and use. 

9. Entire Sanctification 

The Scriptures teach a life of holiness without which no man shall see the Lord. 
By the power of the Holy Ghost we are able to obey the command, ‘Be ye holy, for I am 
holy’. Entire sanctification is the will of God for dUl believers, and should be earnestly 
pursued by walking in obedience to God’s Word (Heb. 12.14; ^ F^ter 1.15-16; I Thess. 
5.23-4; I John 2.6). 

10. The Church 

The Church is the body of Christ, the habitation of God through the Spirit, with 
divine appointments for the fulfilment of her great commission. Each believer, born 
of the Spirit, is an integral part of the General Assembly and Church of the First-born 
which are written in heaven (Eph. 1.22-3; 2.2:2; Heb. 12.23). 

11. The Ministry and Evangelism 

A divinely called and Scripturally ordained ministry has been provided by our Lord 
for a twofold purpose: (i) The evangelization of the world, and (2) The edifying of the 
Body of Christ (Mark 16.15-20; Eph. 4.11-13). 

12. Divine Healing 

Deliverance from sickness is provided for in the atonement, and is the privilege of 
all believers (Isa. 53.4-5; Matt. 8.16-17).* 

13. The blessed Hope 

The resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in Christ and their translation to¬ 
gether with those who are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord is the imminent 
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and blessed hope of the Church (I Thess. 4.16-17; Rom. 8.23; Titus 2.13; I Cor. 

15-51-2). 

14. The millennial Reign of fesus 

The revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven, the salvation of national Israel, 
and the millennial reign of Christ on the earth is the Scriptural promise and the world’s 
hope (II Thess. 1.7; Rev. 19.11-14; Rom. 11.26-7; Rev. 20.1-7). 

15. The Lake of Fire 

The devil and his angels, the beast and the false prophet, and whosoever is not found 
written in the Book of Life, shall be consigned to everlasting punishment in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second death (Rev. 19.20; 20. 
10-15). 

16. The new Heavens and new Earth 

We, ^according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness’ (II Peter 3.13; Rev. 21.22).^ 

Text in AoG, Early History^ pp. 17-19. 

3. The rejection of the WCC by the Assemblies of God 

1. Setting itself up as an ‘ecumenical’ ecclesiasticism the cotmcil has refused to adopt 
as a basis of fellowship the absolute minimum of fundamental evangelical Christian 
doctrine necessary to such a body . . . 

2. It has admitted into its membership a host of ‘liberals’ who are committed to a 
theology and philosophy which are definitely anti-Christian in the Biblical sense... 

3. It has created an organization which to all intents and purposes is under the 
control of an ‘oligarchy’. Real control lies in the hands of a few men who are definitely 
‘liberal’ in their viewpoint... 

4. The ramifications are such that it is already beginning to function as a ‘super 
church’, bringing pressures or exerting controls over both member and non-member 
churches . . . 

5. Its concept of the nature of the church, the character of Christ and of essential 
doctrine is inadequate. It has at no time unequivocally stated its belief in the Bible as 
the inspired, the only infallible authoritative Word of God; in the deity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in His virgin birth, in His sinless life, in His miracles, in His vicarious 
and atoning death through His shed blood, in His bodily resurrection, in His ascension 
to the right hand of the Father, and His personal return in power and glory; in regen¬ 
eration by the Holy Spirit as essential to the salvation of lost and sinful man; in the 
present ministry of the Holy Spirit by whose indwelling the Christian is enabled to 
live a Godly life; in the resurrection of both the saved and the lost - they that are saved 
imto the resurrection of life and they that are lost unto the resurrection of damnation. 

6. It has adopted an approach to the problem of Christian unity which is un- 
Protestant and un-Biblical and therefore essentially im-Chrisdan. 

7. It has seriously threatened the development of a distinctly evangelical foreign 
missionary programme and formed alliances which will further secularize the whole 
Missionary Movement. 

8. It has encouraged social revolution through liaison relationships with the Com¬ 
mission of Churches for International Affairs and other such bodies. 
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9. Its relations with the Greek Orthodox Churches and its general attitude toward 
the Roman Catholic Church threaten to weaken if not eventually destroy the distinctive 
testimony of Protestantism. 

10. It has deliberately omitted or shamefully neglected to include provisions for the 
preservation and perpetuation of all the values and liberties inherent in historic Pro¬ 
testantism. 

Text in: United Evangelical Action 13.1.1955 and 15.1.1955, p. 10; also quoted in 
K. Kendrick, Promise^ pp. 204-5. 

4. Declaration of Faith of the Church of God {Cleveland) 

We believe 

1. In the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 

2. In one God eternally existing in three persons: namely the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 

3. That Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of the Father conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and bom of the Virgin Mary. That Jesus was crucified, buried and raised from 
the dead; that He ascended to heaven and is today at the right hand of the Father as the 
Intercessor. 

4. That all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, and that repentance is 
commanded of God for all and necessary for forgiveness of sins. 

5. That justification, regeneration, and the new birth are wrought by faith in the 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

6. In sanctification subsequent to the new birth, through faith in the blood of 
Christ; through the Word, and by the Holy Ghost. 

7. Holiness to be God’s standard of living for His people. 

8. In the baptism of the Holy Ghost subsequent to a clean heart. 

9. In speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utterance, and that it is the 
initial evidence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

10. In water baptism by immersion, and all who repent should be baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

11. Divine healing is provided for all in the atonement. 

12. In the Lord’s Supper and washing of the saint’s feet. 

13. In the premillennial second coming of Jesus. First, to resurrect the righteous 
dead and to catch away the living saints to Him in the air. Second, to reign on the earth 
a thousand years. 

14. In the bodily resurrection; eternal life for the righteous and eternal punishment 
for ^e wicked. 

Text always printed on the cover of the Church of God Evangel (cf. ch. 5, pp. 47ff.) 

5. Declaration of Faith of Nicholas Bhengu 
Our Doctrinal Belief 

The members of this mission declare their belief concerning: 

1. The Trinity of the Godhead, i.e. Father, Son and Holy Spirit; co-equal and 
eternally existing in three persons as one God. 

2. The deity and humanity of Jesus Christ, that He was begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
bom of the Virgin Mary, possessing a sinless nature; that His death was penal, vicarious 
and substitutionary; and that he was raised bodily from the dead on the third day. 
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3. The personality of the Holy Spirit, and that as promised, He came down from 
Heaven on the Day of Pentecost, to dweU permanently in the Church and in the body 
of each believer, and that He is the efficient power for godly living, Christian service, 
and spiritual worship. 

4. The supernatural plenary inspiration of the Scripture, that it is inerrant in the 
original writings and of the supreme, absolute and final authority, in all matters of 
doctrine, faith and conduct.® 

5. The ruin of the human race is universal, total, and irremediable by human effort 
whatsoever. 

6. The shed blood of Christ is the only ground of justification by God, forgiveness 
of sins, and peace with God. 

7. The necessity of the new birth as the only groimd of entrance into the Kingdom 
of God. 

8. Salvation by grace through faith in the finished work of Christ 

9. The observance of the ordinance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

10. It is the privilege of all who are bom again through faith in Christ Jesus to be 
assiured of their salvation, and that they are in present possession of eternal life, and 
delivered from judgment and the wrath to come. 

11. Satan is a living personality, a veritable being. 

12. The true Church which is His body, of which Christ is the absolute Head, is 
composed of regenerate persons. 

13. That the Gospel of Christ issuing from His death and resurrection should be 
preached without reserve or qualification to every creature imder Heaven. 

14. That the return of the Lord Jesus will be personal and premillennial, and so far 
as the Church is concerned it is imminent. 

15. The literal resurrection of the body of both the just and the unjust. 

16. The eternal blessedness of the just and the eternal punishment of the unjust. 

Text in Back to Gody 1958, pp. i, 2, 6, 9; cf. ch. 10, pp. I26ff. 

6 . Declaration of Faith of the Apostolic Church {Great Britain) 

The Apostolic Church states briefly its main doctrines in the form of Eleven Tenets, 
which are as follows: 

1. The Unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of the Persons therein. 

2. The utter depravity of human nature, the necessity for repentance and regenera¬ 
tion, and the eternal doom of the finally impenitent. 

3. The virgin birth, sinless life, atoning death, triumphant resurrection, ascension, 
and abiding intercession of our Lord Jesus Christ; His second coming, and millennial 
reign upon earth. 

4. Justification and Sanctification of the believer through the finished work of Christ. 

5. The baptism of the Holy Ghost for believers, with signs following. 

6. The nine gifts of the Holy Ghost for the edification, exhortation and comfort of 
the Church, which is the Body of Christ. 

7. The Sacraments of Baptism by immersion, and of the Lord’s Supper. 

8 . The Divine inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

9. A Church government by apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, elders 
and deacons. 

10. The possibility of falling from grace. 

11. The obligatory nature of tithes and offerings. 

Text: Apostolic Church, Fundamentalsy p. 3; cf. ch. 13.4 pp. i9iff. 
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7. Declaration of Faith of the Elim Pentecostal Churches 

Elim finds its justification as an independent denomination in the particular doctrinal 
emphasis which it presents in its evangelical campaigns and church services. The 
insistent voice of its ministers during the years of its development has been, *Back to 
the Bible\ This book, neglected by so many pulpits today, is ^e basis of Elim’s Funda¬ 
mentalism. Tradition, science, philosophy, iH are rejected when they conflict with the 
living fount of Truth. . . . The tragedy of Modernism and its satellite growths is 
written all too clearly in the empty churches of our land. Declining church statistics® 
have become a common feature of modem annual reports; who would dare to say that 
this is not one of the causes contributing to the horrors of international strife ? 

Elim adheres to the Bible, and we are convinced that the Statement of Beliefs printed 
below is uncontrovertible, and are prepared to defend this doctrinal position against 
all critics, whether secular or religious. It is interesting to note that in one town when 
the agent of a well-known subversive sect called at a certain house, and was well and 
truly tackled firom the Bible, he remarked: T suppose you are a member of the Elim 
Church!’ 

Well, here is our statement of fundamental truths: 

The Bible We believe that the Bible is the inspired Word of God, and that none 
may add thereto or take away therefrom, except at their peril. 

The Trinity We believe that the Godhead eternally exists in three persons: Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and that these three are one God. 

The Church We believe that the Church consists of all persons who have been 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost, and made new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

The Saviour We believe that all have sinned and come short of the glory of God, 
and that through the death and risen power of Christ all who believe can be saved from 
the penalty and power of sin. 

The Healer We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Healer of the body, and 
that all who will walk in obedience to His will can claim Divine healing for their bodies. 

The Baptizer We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Baptizer in the Holy 
Ghost, and that this Baptism with signs following^ is promised to every believer. 

The Coming King We believe in the personal and pre-millennial return of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to receive unto Himself the Church, and afterwards to set up His throne 
as King. 

The Fruit We believe that every believer on the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour should 
produce the ninefold fiiiit of His Spirit: Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

The Gifts We believe that the Church should claim and manifest the nine Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit: Wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, miracles, prophecy, discern¬ 
ment, tongues, interpretation. 

The Ministry We believe that God has given some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the Body of Christ.® 

The Future State We believe in the eternal conscious bliss of all true believers in 
Christ, and also in the eternal conscious punishment of all Christ rejectors. 

The Ordinances We believe in the following ordinances: Partal^g of bread and 
wine in memory of our Lord’s death; baptism by immersion; the laying on of hands; 
and the anointing of the sick with oil. 

Text in H. W. Greenway, Labourers with God^ pp. 3of.; cf. ch. 14, pp. iQyff. 
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8. Declaration of Faith of the British Assemblies of God 

We believe 

in the Bible as the inspired Word of God, the infallible and all-sufficient rule for 
faith, practice and conduct; 

in the umty of the true and living God revealed in three persons: Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; 
in the fall of man; 
in salvation through faith in Christ; 
in baptism by immersion in water; 

in the baptism in the Holy Spirit with the initial evidence of speaking with other 
tongues; 

in holiness of life and conduct; 

in the deliverance from sickness by divine healing; 

in the breaking of bread; 

in the pre-millennial second coming of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
in everWting punishment, the portion of all who are not written in the book of life; 
in the gifts of the Holy Spirit and the offices set by God in the Church as recorded in 
the New Testament. 


Text always printed in Redemption Tidings, A longer version of this declaration of faith 
has been published in AoG (Great Britain and Ireland), ig62-ig63 Year Book, pp. vf. 
Cf. ch. 15, pp. 2o6ff. 


9. Declaration of Faith of the Assemblee di Dio {Italy) 

Gli articoli di Fede della Chiesa Christiana Evangelica Pentecostale (1953).® 

1. Noi crediamo ed accetiamo I’intera Bibbia, come infallibile parola di Dio ispirata 
dallo Spirito Santo, sola e perfetta regola della nostra fede e condotta, alia quale nulla 
si pu6 aggiungere o togliere. 

2. Noi crediamo che vi ^ un solo Dio, Eterno e d’infinita potenza, Creatore di tutte 
le cose e che nell’unit 4 di esso vi sono le tre distinte persone: Padre, Figliolo, Spirito 
Santo. 

3. Noi crediamo che il Figliol di Dio 6 la Parola fatta carne. Egli assunse Pumana 
natura in seno di Maria Vergine. Quale vero Dio e vero Uomo, port6 in S^ stesso due 
nature. Egli ^ Funico Salvatore, il Quale realmente sofiri la morte per la colpa primitiva 
e per i peccati attuali dell’uomo. 

4. Noi crediamo che la rigenerazione si riceve soltanto per la fede in Cristo. 

^ 5« Noi crediamo che il battesimo dell’acqua deve essere somministrato per immer- 
sione nel Nome del Padre, del Figliolo e dello Spirito Santo. 

6. Noi crediamo al battesimo dello Spirito Santo, come ad una potente virtii divina 
che penetra nell’uomo dopo la salvezza e si manifesta visibilmente con il segno scrit- 
turale del parlare nuove lingue.^® 

7. Noi crediamo che la Santa Cena simboleggia il sacrificio del Figliol di Dio e che 
chi la pa^ecipa rammemora in essa la Sua morte e la manifestazione del Suo amore. 

8. Noi crediamo che h necessario astenersi dalle cose sacrificate agli idoli, dal sangue, 
dalle cose soffocate e dalla fornicazione, in ossequio a quanto decretato dallo Spirito 
Santo nel primo Concilio di Gerusalemme.^^ 


I 
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9. Noi crediamo alia guarigione divina secondo le ‘Sacre Scritture’: per la preghiera, 
per la somministrazione dell’Unzione dell*olio; per Timposizione delle mani. 

10. Noi crediamo che il Signore stesso ritomeri dal cielo e che la risurrezione cor- 
porale dt tutd i morti aweri e a ciscuno sar^ dato in ragione delle proprie opere.^^ 

Fext in RisvegUo Pentecostale 8/11, Nov. 1953, p. 2; cf. above ch. 19, p. zsiffl 


NOTES 

1. The Yugoslav Kristova Pentekostna Gkva (05.16.004) translates this passage as 
follows: ‘The one true God has revealed himself as the eternal self-subsistent being 
^^osehi postojeie hke\ who has revealed himself as the “I Am”. He has further revealed 
bimself as a being uniting in himself the principles (naceka) of relationship (srodstva) 
md association {udruzenia)^ i.e. when Father, Son and Spirit have become one’ (many 
scripture references). (Kristova Pentekostna Crkva, Temeljne,) 

The Brazilian Assembl6ias de Deus (above, ch. 6, pp. 75ff.) translate: ‘Cremos no 
linico e verdadeiro Deus, criador de t6das as coisas, que existe de eternidade a etemi- 
dade, o qual se revelou a si mesmo como o grande ‘Eu Sou’, e, posteriormente, nos fSz 
ronhecer que em Sua unidade se incorporam principios relativos de associa9ao entre 
as tr^ Pessoas da Trinidade, Pai, Filho e Espfrito Santo. Os termos ‘Trinidade’ e 
Tessoas’, quando se relacionam com a Divindade, sao palavras que estao em harmonia 
com as Escrituras; portanto, toma-se facil transmidr aos outros 0 nosso conhecimento 
imediato da doutrina de Cristo, como existindo da parte de Deus, tendo como cooper^ 
ador eficaz, o Espirito Santo.’ (E. Conde, TestemunhOy pp, i83fF.) God, ‘embodying the 
principles of relationship and association’ is translated by ‘em Sua unidade se incor¬ 
poram principios relativos de associa9ao entre es tr6s Pessoas da Trinidade’. From the 
doctrine of the Trinity is drawn the pastoral conclusion that it shows that God needs a 
co-operator, the Holy Spirit. 

2. The fi^l sentence is omitted in the Brazilian declaration. 

3. In the Brazilian declaration article ii is omitted. Article 12 is more detailed: ‘N65 
cremos que no piano da reden9ao hd uma ben^ao para os crentes em suas enfermidades 
fisicas um privildgio de receber a cura divina pela fd; sendo a cura divina um privildgio 
para os que creem, 6 claro que nao pode ser uma lei, nem um modvo para combater ou 
despresar a ciencia e a medicina’ {loc, cit,). 

4. In the declaration of the Brazilian Assembleias de Deus the eschatological passages 
are much shorter than in the American text. Much of the ‘timetable’ is omitted. On the 
other hand the question of an existential interpretation of the justice of God is taken 
seriously. 

5. CX S. A, Mamadi, ‘Why We Believe the Bible is God’s Book’, Back to God, 
1958/1, pp. 5f. Mamadi gives six reasons: i. It is reasonable to believe that God would 
reveal himself through the message of a book. 2. The harmony of the Bible speaks in 
favour of its inspiration. 3. So do the prophecies that have been fulfUled. 4. It claims 
itself to have been inspired. 5, Its influence cannot be explained in human terms. 6. Its 
indestructibility argues for its divine origin. 

6. Since then the British Pentecostal movement has also had to struggle against 
‘declining church statistics’ (cf. ch. 15.3, p. 215). 

7. That is, by contrast to a major section of the Pentecostal movement (e.g. AoG, 
Appendix: 8, p. 520; ch. i5.2(^), pp. 2o8ff. and passim) speaking in tongues is not ack¬ 
nowledged as the sole initial sign (cf. above ch. 14.2, p. 200). The ‘Charter of the Elim 
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Youth Movement’, especially drawn up for young people (H. W. Greenway, op. cit.y 
p, 41, and on the cover of every edition of the youA magazine Youth Challenge) does 
not mention the gifts of the Spirit and the baptism of the Spirit at all. 

8. By contrast to the Apostolic Church (Appendix: 6, p. 518; above, ch. I4.4(^), 
pp. I 9 if.) apostles and prophets are not institutionalized in church government. 

9. The name Chiesa Crisdana Evangelica Pentecostale is derived from the Christian 
Church of North America (02a,02.i20), which the Italian Pentecostal Movement 
followed closely for a long time. 

10. This doctrine is important in the AdD. Cf. R. Bracco, Risveglio P 11/7-8, July- 
Aug. 1956, pp. loff.; D. Risveglio P 13/11-12, Nov.-Dee. 1958, pp. 3ff. 

11. The prohibition of the eating of blood is important. R. Bracco, II battesimo^ p. 15. 

12. Cf. Bracco’s comment, on the new Dizionario Biblico. According to Bracco this is 
not fundamentalist enough. *Quasi ad ogni pagina possiamo incontrare dichiarazioni 
categoriche capaci di turbare la fede semplice, e, forse, ingenua di quand credono ancora 
alia totale inspirazione della Bibbia ed accettano con convinzione profonda e, forse, 
puerile le grande verity afifermate... del crisdanesimo.’ Bracco pardcularly regrets that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is abandoned. (R. Bracco, Risveglio P 12/5, 
May 1957, pp. 6ff.) 

Giovanni Miegge replied by putting forward the well-known Protestant thesis that 
the Bible does not teac^ the immortality of the soul, but the resurrecdon of the dead. 
In a note Bracco answered the great professor that it seemed to him that in this doctrine 
there was no longer any place for ‘the resurrecdon of the unrighteous at the last 
judgment’. (G. Miegge, Risveglio P 12/7-8, July-Aug. 1957, pp. i8ff.) 
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